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PREFACE, 


I the merit of a Work may be estimated from the universality of its recep. 
tion, Plutarch’s Lives have a claim to the first honours of Literature. Ne 
book has been more generally sought afer, or read wilh greater avidity. 
Tt was one of the first that were brought out of the retreats of the learned, 
and translated into the modern languages. Amiot, Ablxi of Sellozane, 
published a French translation of it in the reign of Ifenry 1{,; anil from 
that work it was translated into lish in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
It is said by those who are not wi toallow Shakspeare much 
that he (rot ard of the ee tranalation | bet they seem to 
forget that, in order to mm of this kind, it 
for them to prove that Flu too ‘was traralated into English at the same 
time; for the celebrated soliloquy, ‘*To be, o not to be,” ia taken almost 
‘verbatim from that philosopher 5 yet we have never found that Plato was 
translated in those 
Amiot was a man of industry and considerable Jearning, Fe 

tought diligently in the lil ‘of Rome and Venice for those Lives of 
Plutarch w hich are lost; and though his search was unsuccessful, by meeting 
with a variety of MSS., and comparing them with the printed copies, he 
was enabled in many places to rectify the text. This was a very essential 
circumstance; for few ancient writers had suffered more than Plutarch from 
the carelessness of printers and transcribers; and, with all his merit, it was 
his fate for a long time to find no able restorer, The schoolmen despised 
his Greek because it had not the purity of Xenophon, nor the Attic terseness 
of Aristophanes. Amiot’s translation was published in the year 1358; but 
20 table edition of the Greek text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris 
in 1624, which, though drawn from sa imperfect text, passed through 
many editions, till Dacier, under better nuspices, attempted a new one, 
which he executed with great elegance and tolerable accuracy. ‘The text 
ts followed was a ert for the London eps Lirmg bed et 
then published. ‘The French language being the fashionable language 
almost every Court in Eut Dacier’s tion came not only into the 
libraries, but into the hands of men. Plutarch was universally read, and 
no book in those times had » more extensive sale, or went through u greater 
number of impressions. The translator had, indeed, acquitted himself, in 
one respect, with great happiness. Ie had carefully followed that rule, 
which no translator ought ever to lose sight ofthe great rale of humouring 
the genins and maintaining the structure of his own Jenquace. He fre- 
quently broke the long and embarrased periods of the Greeks and 

lividing ortening them, them grester uit more 
tary movement, ‘Vet ill be was Buthal 10's original; apd where be 
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did not mistake him, which indeed he seldom did, conveyed his ideas with 
clearness, He enriched his translation with a variety of explanatory notes. 
‘There are so many readers who have no competent acquaintance with the 
customs of antiquity, the laws of the ancient states, the ceremonies of their 
religion, and the remote and minnter parts of their history and 

that, to have an account of these matiers ever before the eye, and to travel 
with a guide who is ready to describe to us every object we are unacquainted 
with, is a privilege equally convenient and agreeable, But here the anno- 
tator ought to have sto; ‘When exumples are placed before them, they 
will not fail to make right inferences ; but if those are made for them, the 
didactic air of information destroys their influence. 

‘Afier the old English translation of Pintarch, which was profesredly 
taken from Amiot’s French, no other appeared till the time af Dryden, who 
was prevailed upon, by his necessities, to head 2 company of translators, 
and to lend the sanction of his glorious name to a translation of Plutarch, 
written, as be himself acknowllges, by almost as many hands as (herr 
were lives, That this motley work was full of errors, inequalities, and 
inconsistencies, is not In the least to be wondered at. ‘Indeed, their task 
was not easy. To translate Plutarch under any circumstances could require 
no ordinary skill in the language and antiquities of Greece; but to attempt 
it whilst the text was in a depraved state, unsettled and mnvectibed, thom - 

‘with errors, mimomers, and itions—this required mt ter 
abilities than fell to the lot of that of translators in general, But the 
diversities of style were not the greatest fault of this strange translation. 
Jt was fall of the grossest errors. Ignorance on the one hand and hastiness 
or negligence on the other, had it with absurdities in every Life, and 
inaccuracies in almost every page. The in gene 
portably tame, tedious, and embarrassed. periods had no har 3 
the had no elegance, no spirit, no precision, Yet this is t! 
last translation of Plutarch's Lives that has appeared in the English Jane 
Eiesehs the popeiee of Depdart copy in yay endesvoued to nepal 
al 6 in 1727 endear to repair it 
by « mean recourse to the labours of Dacier. 

‘Thns the Engiish Plutarch's Lives, at first so heterogeneous and absurd, 
received but little benefit from this whimsical reparation. Dacier’s best 
notes were, indeed, of some value; but the patchwork alterations the 
editors had drewn from his translation, made their book appear still like 
Ocway's Old |Woman, whoee gown of many colours spoke “variety of 








great work; and though he rectified many errors in the old translation, yet, 
where almost everything was error, it is no wonder if many escaped him, 
In the course of our Notes we had remarked a great number; but, 4 
hensive that such 2 continual ted dhe Se ofa ferme tapi 
Appear invidious, we greatest part of the remarks 
fered such only o remain as might testify the propriety of our present 
undertaking. Besides, the ingenious reviser of the edition of 1758 
might repair the language where it was most palpably deficient, it was im- 
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possible for him to alter the cast and complexion of the whole, It would 
still retain its inequalities, its tameness, and heavy march ; its mixtore of 
idioms, and the irksome tin of farconnected periods. These i, wi 
retains; and ai ‘operations it ¢ through, remains ‘like 
some dd Mole cked with ends of wall” 

In this vi.w of things, the necessity of a new translation is obvious, and 
the hazard does not appear to be great. With such competitors for the 
public favour, the contest has neither glory nor danger atteuing it But 
the labour and attention necessary, as well to secure as to obtain that favour, 
neither are nor ought to be less. And with whatever success the present 
translators may be thought to have executed their undertaking, they will 
always at least have the merit of a diligent desire to discharge this public 
duty faithfully. Where the text of Tatarch appeared to them erroneous, 
they have spared no pains and negiccted no means in thelr power to rect 
it, Sensible that the great art of a translator is to prevent the peculi: 
of his author's languoge from stealing into his own, they have been particu 
larly attentive to this point, and have generally endeavoured to keep their 
Englixh unmixed with Greek. At the same time it must be observed that 
there is frequently a great similarity in the structure of the two languages : 
yet that resemblance, in some inktances, makes it the more necessary to 
gard again it on the whole. This care ix of the greater consequence, 

<itise Plutarch’s Lives generally pass through the hands of young people, 
who ought to read their own language in its native purity, unmixed and 
untainted with the idioms of different tongues. For thcir sakes too, a8 well 
as for the sake of readers of a different class, we bave omitted some passages 
in the text, and have only signified the omissions by asteriska. Some, 
perhaps, may censure us for too great a liberty with our author in 
this However, we must beg leave in that instance to abide 
by our own opinion; and sure we are we should have censured no 
translator for the same. Could everything of that kind have been omitted 
vee should have been sill ken slashed but sometimes the Suis of the 
narrative not admit of it, and the disegrecable parts were to 
over with as much decency as possible. ae 

Jn the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, itis more then probable 
that we may sometimes be mistaken in the military terms, We have 
endeavoured, however, to be as accurate in this respect as possible, and to 
acquaint ourselves with this kind of knowledge as well as our situations 
word permit; but we will not promise the reader that we have elways 
succeeded. Where something seemed to have fallen out of the text, or 
where the ellipsis was too violent for the forms of our I , we have 
pot serupled to maintain the tenor of the narative, or the chain of reason, 

ttle insertions as appeared to be necessary 1 These 
insertions we at first put between hooks; but 25 that deformed. the 
» without answering any material purpose, we soon rejected it 
are the liberties we have taken with Plutarch, the learned, we 
flatter ourselves, will not think them too great. Vet there is one more, 
which, if we could have ‘upon it, would have made his book 
infinitely more uniform and agreeable. We often wished to throw out of 
the text into the notes those tedious and aigressive comments that spoil the 
beauty and order of his narrative, mortify cpectation freqacatly when 
it is most exsentially interested, and destroy the natural influence of his oy 
by turning the attention into a different channel Every render of Plut 
tonst have felt the pain of these unseasonable digressions; but we could not, 
‘pon our own pleasure or suthority, remove them. 
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In the Notes we have these several intentions We have 
endeavoured to bring the English reader acquainted with the Greek and 
Roman antiquities; where Plutarch had omitted anything remarkable in 
the Lives, to supply it from other authors, and to make bis book: in. some 
measure ¢ genemt history of the periods under his pen. In the Notes, t00, 
we have azsigned reasons for it, where we have differed from the former 


translators. 

‘Ths Pariof ‘our work is neither wholly borrowed nor altogether original, 
Where Dacler or other annotators offered us any thing to the purpose, we 
have not serupled to make use of it; and to avoid the endless trouble of 
citations we make this acknowlcd; once for all, The number of 
original notes the learned reader find to be very considerable ; but there 
are not s0 many notes of any kind in the latter part of the work, because 
ied —— and customs, fo elioss Lagnreatend ews, sinteolicey (ne 
forms ment, among the ancients, being explained in t! ives, 
much aid ‘Rot remain for the business of information. 

Foar of Piutarch’s Parallels are supposed to be lost : those of Themis. 
tocles and Camillus; Pyrrhus and Marius; Phocion and Cato; Alexander 
and Cresor. These Dacicr supplies by others of his own composition, but 
to different from those of Plutarch, that they have little right to be incor- 
porated with his works, 

The Chronctogical Tables, together with Tables of Money, 
bah feasures, an 








Weights and ‘a copious Index, have becn provided for this 
tion; of which we may truly say, that it wants no Stee advantages 
than such 2a the Translators had not power to give, 
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progress meamtre the credit of Hixotin, and rescued 
through scenes of innocence, peace, and the inhabitants of that cousty from the 
Soe end afterwards encoonterthe’viows proverbial imputation of stupidity. When 
and disoniers of sockty ; #0 we shall here earch appeared, he con the repus 
recovered, He abiewed 
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quotanon was sufficient to convey 
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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


AGRSILAUS, THE GREAT KING OF Brana ps 280-311,—Before 
he came to govern he had learned to obcy, 280; he was lame of 
one Jeg, but that defect was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
rest of his person, 280; he was a little man, 281; he entered Asia 
to fix the seat of war with Persia at a distance from Grecce, 283 ; 
his dream, 283; declines to offer a human sacrifice, 284; found, 
Ly der head of his staff, 30; troublesome, subdues him, 284; is 
mild, plain, and popular of manner, 284; they who violate oaths 
make the gods their encmies, 285; made ney man of substance, 
if he did not serve, provide a man and horse, 286; his aim to enrich 
his soldiers and send the spoils home, 286; in command of both 
army and navy, 287; King of Persia sues for peace, 287; meeting 
with Pharnabazus, 288; scarce a soldier had a harder bed, 289; in 
his carecr of conquest is called home to defend his own country, 
290; he would not lose one of his ambassadors to gain all Thessaly, 
291; fifty of the ablest of Spartan youths form his bodyguard, 292; 
the bate of Coronea, in Thessaly, the most furious of the day, was 
fought (B.c. 392), 292: was wounded but would not retire till he 
had seen the dead borne off upon their arms—he won, 293; gave 
Too talents to the Pythian games at Delphi, 2933 beloved in Sparta 
because of the peculiar temperance of his fife, 293; how he won 
over his opponents, 294; captured the long walls of Corinth, 295 ; 
attended The games and exercises at home, 295; is bent on war 
with Thebes, 296; if all men were just, said he, there would be no 
need of valour, 296; a fricnd finding him riding on a stick amon; 
his children, was told not to mention it till he was a father himself, 
299; defeated by the Thebans at Leuctra (1.¢, 369), when Sparta 
lost the lead in Greece which she had held for 500 years, 302; his 
defence of Sparta against Epaminondas, 305; the “tearless battle” 
won by his son Archidamus, 305; takes service under Tachos, 
King of Egypt, 308; abandons him, 309; supports his rival 
N<ctanabis, 310; called home again, on his route dies (at. 84) in 
Africa, honours paid him, 313. 








AGIs, THE REFORMING KING OF 


TA, 311-324,—Was sixth 
ip descent from Agesilaus, just noticed, 3 3 a 


istinguished for good- 
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ness of disposition and dignity of mind, 313 ; before he reached the 
age of 20, he declared war against pleasure, and constantly appeared 
In a plain Lacedemonian cloak, 314; in his time there remained 
not 700 of the old Spartan families, of which, perhaps, 100 had 
estates in Jand—the rest, the rabble, had neither heart nor spirit to 
defend their country against wars abroad, were watching for revo- 
lutions at home, 314; he thought it a noble undertaking to bring 
the citizens again to an lity, 314; the young men Listened to 
him, but the old men were far gone in corruption, 314; brings his 
mother and grandmother, the richest ladies in Sparta, to support 
his views, 3155 they. give up their property, 316; Leonidas, the 
alder king, opposes im, 316; his rheira or decree proposed to the 
senate, that debts be canc and land divided in 4500 city and 
15000 country lots, 316; the i, the magistrates removed, 318 ; 
the domds piled together in the market place and bumed, 3193 
marches against Aratus of the Acharan league, 319; gained great 

our, 320; Leonidas brought back, 320; Agis takes sanctuary in 
Chaleizecus, 320; betrayed, pane stranyled, 323. 


ALCIBIADES, THE VERSATILE RULER OF ATHENS, 227-259— 
Claimed to be a descendant of Ajax, 227; the affectionate attach. 
ment of Socrates contributed much to his fame, 227; he had a 
lisping in his speech, which gave a persuasive turn to his discourse, 
228; many attracted by the of his person, but Socrates bore 
witness to his virtue and ingenuity, 229; the farming of the revenue, 
230; made the fampaign of Potidsea, where Socrates lodged in the 
same tent; and at Dclium he was wounded, Socrates defending, 
and saving both him and his arms, 231; married Hipparete, who 
loved him, but left him because of his debauchery, how a divorce 
was evaded by him, 231; spent money lavishly to win pularity, 
233; bred quails, as was the fashion, 233 for his breed of 
horses and number of chariots, 233; Euripides celebrates him for 
this, 233; was very young when be first applied himself to the 
business of the republic, and yet soon showed himself superior to 
the other orators, 234; he could talk, and yet he was no speaker, 
2343 had rights of hospitality with the Lacedemonians, 235; but 
envics Nicias, his worthy rival, 236; heads the party of young 
Athens, their oath and ambition, 237; his attractions and virtuss 
tarnished by his vices, 237; his heroic strength, his valour, his 
experience in war, 238; yet Greece could not bear another Alci- 
biades, 238; Timon, the misanthrope, seeing him applauded by the 
people, said, “Go on, my brave boy, and } your prosperity 
will bring on the ruin of alll this crowd,” 238; his ambition and love 
of foreign conquest, 239; appointed ‘colleague to Nicias in the 
Sicilian war, 239; accused of sacrilege at the instance of Androcles, 
240; evades the charge—by Jots cast—and sails for Sicily, 241} 
the Salaminiza icy sent for him, 243; he returns in his own 
galley, 243; condemned, declares “I will make the Athenians find 
that I'am alive,” 243; impeached as a violator of the Flusinian 
mysteries, 243; Theno declared she was a “priestess for prayer, 
pt for execration,” 244; finds refuge in Sparta, 244; conforms tp 
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the mode of life there, 244; is a very chameleon, 244; the same 
man still, 244; seduces Timea, 245; aids the Spartans in their wars, 
245; envied and in danger in Ionia, 245; claims the protection of 
Tissaphernes, 245; Athenians repent of their usage of him, 246; 
aids them with a squadron in the sea-fight at Abydos, 249; arrested 
at Sardis, 249; the victory at Cyzicum won by his aid, 250; cap- 
tures Chalcedon, 251; natrow escape at Selybria, 251; recalled 
from banishment, 253; warm reception on his return to Athens, 
254; tempted to assume absolute power, 2565 his duplicity of 
character, 256; impeached by Thrasybulus, 256; quits the Athenian 
army and makes war on his own account, 256; his castle in 

zrilefends the Grecian fronton 256; Athens subdued by Lysander, 
257; Sparta seeks to have |, 258; his dream, 239; 
ark, defends himself (zt. 45), is shot down, 259. ? 


ARISTIDES THE JUST, RULER OF ATHENS, 78-103.—His social 
position, 78; opposed by Themistocles, 79; in the fluctuations of 
ernment his firmness was great, 80; in joint command with 
iltiades at Marathon, 81 ; left at Marathon to guard the prisoners 
and spoils, 83; earned the name of JUST, and envied because of 
that, 855 decrecs that the people of Athens would not take all the 
gold either above or under ground for the liberation of Greece, 88; 
m eer of the Athenians at Plata, f95 a the attack 933 of 
Yersians on! ly 40,000 escaped, 5 the vict nearly ruinous 
t Greece 973 honours paid those A $63 fell, 98; decrees that the 
Archons be chosen from the 993 rejects the advice of 
Themistocles, and is honoured 99; when master of Greece, 
rules wisely and disinterestedly, 100; in all his dealings, private 
and public, he was inflexibly just, ror; virtue his sole aim fn 
acts of administration, 102; Athens dowered his daughter and 
pensioned his son, 103, 





ARTAXERXES MEMNON, KING OF PrRstAa, 259-280.—-Had some- 

thing gentle and moderate in his whole disposition, 260; Cyrus, 
brother, s Lydia, 260; Statira, his queen, 260; Cyrus in 

peril, saved by his mother, 261; Cyrus in revolt, 262; Clearchus 
sent from Sparta to aid him, 263; Xenophon led these Grecks home, 
264; the brothers meet each other in combat, 265; Cyrus slain 
a Carian, 266; punishment of a coward, 268; Mithridates, his 
boast and punishment, the boat, 269; Parysatis, the queen-mother, 
273; death of Statira'by poison, by whom, and how, 271; fate of 
the agents, 272; finds gold the agent to control the Greeks, 
274; sophisms of the queen-mother, and her own death, 274; con- 
spiracy in his family, 275; death of his son, 278; had 360 wi 
two of them his own daughters, 278; died set. 94, reigned 62, an 
was a mode! despot, 280 











Cimon, SON OF MILTIADES, ADMIRAL OF ATHENS, 129-146,— 
His lineage and connections, 131 ; when young was a fast liver, 132; 
his sister Elpinice, 132; his virtues, 133; in person was tall, majestic, 
with an abundance of hair which curled upon his shoulders, 1335 
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when the Medes were driven out of Greece he was elected admiral, 
133; his success, 134; clears the Egean sea cf the pirates, 1353 
finds the grave of Theseus and brings the remains to Athens. 136; 

on this occasion, Sophocles’ first appearance, 137 ; his house 
common hall for the people—the first fruits of his lands were 
theirs, 137 ; favoured the nobles and admired the Spartans, 138 ; 
while all pil the public he kept his hands clean, 138; he made 
all the Athenians in turn to serve on board his ships, 138; fleet 
always afloat and soon ruled the sea, 139; humbled the pride of 
the Great King more than any other man, 139; widened the galleys 
and made fighting platform on their decks, 139; drove the Persian 
fleet up the Eurymedon and took 200 galleys, 140; captured 80 


Phenician galleys, 140; built the walls of Athens by sale of the 
spoils, 140; adorned Athens with noble places for exercise, 140; 
planted the /orwsn with plane trees, 140; reduced the whole Cher- 
sonesus to the obedience of Athens, 140; impeached, defended by 


Pericles, and acquitted, 141 ; the populace, 142 ; aids the 
Lacedwmoniane, 143 3 pests ipoent recalieg, 3 


144; advises a war 





Lycurcus, LAWGIVER AND FOUNDER OF THE SPARTAN RE- 
PUDLIC, 23-52 Of him we have nothing to relate that is certain, 
a3; he tived not long after ‘Homer, some say he knew him, 24; bis 
lineage, 245 is called to the throne, but declines it, 25; travels in 
Crete, learns much there, 26; induces Thales, the poet, to 
scttle in Sparta, 26; passed into Asia, and in Ionia met with the 

ems of Homer, which he collected and transcribed, 27; he was 

first who made them known in Greece—the Egy ptrans say that 
he visited them, 27; many embassies sent to entreat him to come 
home, as he had abilities to guide the measures of government, 
and powers of persuasion that drew the hearts of men to him, 27; 
went to Delphi, where the priestess calls him beloved of the Ss, 
and Apollo promised that the constitution he should establish 
would be the most excellent in the world, 28; the first and most 
important of his institutions was that of the senate, which, sharing 
the government with the kings, highly contributed to the preserva 
tion of the state, 29; the Ephori were elected by the people out of 
their own body, they were five in number, annually chosen, and to 
give effect to anything the unanimous voice of the college was 
requisite, 323, the presided in popular assemblies, collected their 
tullrages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, 
determined the number of forces to be raised, appointed the funds 
to maintain them, and distributed rewards and punishments in the 
name of the state, 30; found the city overcharged with indigent 
persons who had no land, and the wealth centred in the hands of 
a few—to root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, 
he persuaded them to cancel all former divisions of land, so that 
all might be egal in their possessions, 31; he made gooo lots for 
the territory of Sparta, and 30,000 for the inhabitants of the rest of 
Laconia, 31; each lot was capable of producine zo bushels of grain 
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for each man, and 12 for each woman, with wine and oil in propor- 
tion, 32; he attempted also to divide the moveables, but the people 
could not bear to have their goods directly taken from them, 31; 
he stopped the currency of gold and silver, and made them use iron 
money only, 31; there was not to be found in Sparta either ist 
or fortune-teller, keeper of infamous houses, or dealer in 
silver trinkets, because there was no money, 32; he established the 
use of public tables, where all were to eat in common of the same 
meat, they were forbidden to eat at home upon expensive couches 
and tables, or to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, 32; 
any one that did not eat and drink at the common table, they re- 
proached as effeminate and intemperate, 33; struck in the eye by 
Alcander at an assembly, the Spartans never carried staves to 
their assemblies afte: H were 15 persons to a tabl 
each brought monthly a bushel of meal, 8 ms of wing, H Ibs. of 
cheese, 2% Ibs. of figs, and a little money to buy flesh and fish, 34; 
the kings had double portions given them, 343 the Polemarchs com- 
manded the army under the king, 34; the caddos, balloting, 34; 
the dict highest in esteem was the black broth, the old men ranged 
themselves on one side and eat it, leaving the meat to the young 
people, 34; after they had drunk moderately, they went home with- 
out lights, 34; forbade the Spartans to have written laws, 35; his 
ordinances he called Rhetrie, 35 ; the virgins exercised themselves 
in running, wrestling, and throwing quoits and darts, 36; ifa man 
did not marry when ‘he was of f he was liable to a prosecu- 
tion: such as had three children great immunities, and those 
that had four were free from all taxes, 36; the marriage customs 
and ceremonies, 37; children consi not so much the property 
of their parents as of the state, 37; adultery unknown in Sparta, 
38; weak infants were destroy ; they wrote to be read and 
spoke to be understood, was all they cared for, 39; arts were in 
no greater credit with them than sciences, theatrical diversions 
found no countenance, temperance and exercise made the physician 
unnecessary, thcir justice left no room for the practice of the lawyer, 
the trades that ministered to luxury were unknown, agriculture and 
mechanical labour were left to the slaves, 39; education and up- 
bringing of the great, 39; the Iren and Milliren, 39 ; the fox gnaw- 
ing into the bowels of the Spartan boy, 40% the boys taught to make 
repartecs, concise and pithy, 41; their short: words sneered at 
fe can reach our enemies’ hearts with them,” 41 ; as to enclosin; 
Sparta, That cityis well fortified, which has a wall of men inst 
of brick,” 42; “ He that knows how to speak, knows also when to 
speak,” 42; the Athenians taunted the Spartans as having nolearn- 
ing, ““True, for we are the only people in Greece that have leamed 
no ill of you," 42 ; their number of men “Enough to keep bad men 
at a distance,” 42 ; the king always offered sacrifice before a battle, 
43; in all expenitions they were careful in performance of religious 
ites, and after their evening meal was over, the soldiers sung to- 
fever hymns to the gods, 43; they slept all night in their armour, 
it out guards were not their shields, 43; he provided for 
@ cessation of arms during the Olympic games, 44; taught each 


— 
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man to conclude that he was born not for himself, but ior his 
country, 45; 40 years’ service exacted before exemption could be 
claimed, 45 ; little statue to the Set of ager decorated each 
hall of exercise, 45; the mother of idas, her noble sentiments, 
46; tions as to burials, 47; no names allowed on tombs but 

those who fell in battle, 47; eleven days allowed for mourn. 
ing, 47; the Helots ; slaves wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep skin 
dresses, and were forbidden ta perform any act worthy of their 
masters; and once a day ‘received a certain number of stripes, 
48; they made them drink till they were intoxicated, then led them 
into the public halls to show the youth what drunkenness was, 
ordered them to sing mean songs,and dance ridiculous dances, 48 ; 
he took an oath of the kings, senators, and all the citizens, that they 
would abide by his laws till he returned from Delphi, 49; he re- 
turned not, Lucian says he died set 85, in Crete, where his body was 
‘burned and the ashes thrown into the sea, 49. 


LYSANDER, ADMIRAL AND GENERAL OF SPARTA, 204-227,— 
‘Was bred up in poverty, but had a firm heart, 32053 made admiral 
‘B.C, 406), 205 ; improved the of Ephesus, 206; in favour with 
-yrus, who, at his request, ac an obolus to the seamen’s pay, giv- 
ing them four in place of three: obolia day, 206; defeats the Athenian 
fleet in shsence be creat rie) b Pate gil mas pesien 
sca or on land,” 207; suy ¢ Spartan law forb’ 
A same person to be admiral twice, 208; Callicratidas, his me 
cessor, proving unfortunate, he is made lieutenant, in truth, chief 
as before, 208; “Children,” he said, “were to be cheated with 
cockalls, and men with oaths’—he who es by a false oath, 
declares that he fears his encmy, but despises his god, 209; captures 
Lampsacus, 209 ; destroyed the Athenian fleet at Aigos-Potamos, 
210; the omens, 211; execution of 3000 prisoners, 212; wherever 
he came he depressed democracy, 213; composed his oligarchies 
of the boldest and most factious, 213; Athens distressed by famine, 
surrenders at discretion, 213; hard terms imposed by the Ephori, 
a14; advised toraze the city, 214; irom money of Sparta, 215; the 
ley of gold and ivory, two long, presented by Cyrus, 2163 
jonours paid Bim, 216; his ambition is only 2 burden to the it, 
sets no bounds either to his favour or resentment, 217; 
could not bear two Lysanders, 217; his power, cruelty, and savage- 
ness of manner are insupportable, 218; recalled home by the scyéale, 
described, 218; obtains leave to visit Lybia, 219; ‘Athens drives 
aut the thirty tyrants he had placed there, 119; in all his operations 
he kept a strict eye upon the interests of Sparta, 219; the affection 
he felt for Agesilaus, 220; made chief of the staff of 3o in the army 
sent to Asia, 221; made to know his place, 222; attempts to corrupt 
the priestess of Delphi, 222; Silenus, the pseudo son of Apollo, 
es a eet against Thebes, 223) falls at the battle of 
artes (B.C, 393), 225; recovery of his » 225; his pave 
added lustre to his visti, 226, eat eet 
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Niclas, ATHENIAN GENERAL IN THE SICILIAN WAR, 177-204.— 
His life, written by Thucydides, is inimitable, 177; in war was 
often the colleague of Pericles, and when he flattered the people he 
opposed him, 178; was rich, and spent his money generously, 179; 

ria of Delos, 180; when archon, he was first in the court, and 
last to leave it, when at home difficult of access, 181; when the 
bodies of two of his men were missing he sent a herald to ask for 
them, choosing rather to loose his laurels than to leave two of his 
countrymen unburied, 182; there was a law by which those who 
desire a treaty for carrying off the dead, give up the victory, and 
are not at liberty to erect a trophy, 182; Cleon was his mortal 
enemy, 183; Cleon banished decorum from the assembly, in his 
speeches he it was who first broke out into violent exclamations, 
threw back his robes, smote upon his thigh, and ran from one end 
of the rostrum to the other, 184; Nicias sought to deliver Greece 
from the extremities of war—the peace he made for soycars, known 
‘vy his name, did not last long, 185 ; is duped by Alcibiades, 186 ; 
eacapes the ostracism, 188; opposes the Sicilian expedition—is 
over-ruled and appointed commander, 189 ; adverse omens, 189 ; 
before Syracuse, 190; Alcibiades, his colleague, recalled, 190; 
Sophocles, the poet, at the council of war, 191; defcats the 
Syracusans, 192 ; was timid in forming a resolution, ‘but bold in its 
execution, 199; 5: is¢ invested, 193 ; suffers from a violent dis- 
temper which confines him to his in the camp, 193; his camp 

by the enemy, and his escape is marvellous, 193 3 Gylippus 
arrives from Sparta to aid the Sicilians, 193; Nicias solicits 
succours from Athens, 195 ; attacked by sea and land, but repulsed 
both, 195; relief reaches him, 196; repulsed at Epipola, 197 - 
advised to return home, 198; he would rather die by the 
hands of the enemy than by those of his fellow-citizens, 198; 
eclipse of the moon, causes a panic in his army, 198; quits every 
other care, but sat still observing his sacrifices till the encmy is 
upon him, 199; beaten, he ‘abandons his camp, 199; the fight at 
s¢a, 200; the dead left unburied, the sick and wounded deserted, 
his colleague a prisoner, 201 ; seeks to treat, but in vain, 201 ; falls 
into the hands of Gylippus, 202 ; his cruel death, 204. 
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PERICLES, ORATOR, RULER, ADORNER OF ATHENS, 146-177,— 
Description of works of virtue inspires with emulation—the beauty 
of goodness has an attractive form, 147; his family was one of the 
mast considerable in Athens, 147; his person was well turned, but 
his head was disproportionately large, 148; from Anaxagoras he 
acquired not only an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and 
purity of style, but likewise a gravity of countenance which relaxed 
Rot into laughter, a firm even tone of voice, an easy deport- 
ment, and : Secescy of dress whicb no vehemence of speaking ever 
put into disorder, 149; he was proud and supercilious in conversa- 
tion, 1493 from Anaxagoras he learned to overcome those terrors 
which the phenomena of the heavens raise in those who know not 
their causes, 150; he dreaded the ban of ostracism, int d 
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not with state affairs, but behaved with cournge in the field, 150; 
wien ae was dead, Themistocles banished, and Cimon 
em at a distance, he then engaged in the administration, 150; 
his natural disposition was far from inclining him to court it 
151; he took care not to make himself cl cap among the people, 
1515 be flattered them by lessening the privileges of the court of 
Areopagus, which was the chief support of the nobility, and, indeed, 
of the whole estate, 151; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy, he far all orators, 152; he 
wrote down his orations before he Pronounced them in public, was 
the first who. did so, prayed to ods that not a word might 
escape him disagreeable to the le, 152; constitution of the 
Areopagus, 152; by supplying the people with money from the 
public funds for the public diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of justice, and by other pensions and Fiatilications, he 
gained favour with them, 153; to employ the Athenians, he sent 
out 60 galleys each year, manned for eight months, the citizens 
aboard being paid for their services, and improved as mariners, 15; 5 
he also sent out numerous colonies, 155; what most showed the 
power and opulence of ancient Greece was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices, Bee his enemies affirmed that he had 
brought the public treasures of Greece from Delos and squandered 
them upon Athens, 155; the Parthenon cost 1ooo talents, 156; his 
rep , 156; Phidias appointed by him superintendent of all public 
ices, 1573; the Odeum descril 1575 called to account by the 
pecple for his expenditure, 158 ; to pay all if his name were 
inscribed on the edifices in of ¢ people of Athens, 
158; decreed he might spend as much as he pleased of the public 
treasures, 158; the public stock was then estimated at £1,875,950, 
i58i.he pecans sole eyapie Athens and iad ndencies, 1595 
he the lic good in hi: and pursued the straight 
af honour, 159; he added not one’ drackma to his paternal estate 
3593 his chief merit in war was the safety of his measures, 161; in 
account rendered he put down 10 talents laid out for necessary 
use, and the people allowed it, 165; sailed to Pontus, and made 
the power of Athens felt there, 163; Aspasia, the influence of, 164; 
declines all presents, 165; the Samian campaign, 166; the white 
bean, 167; his pique against Megara, 169; he was the cause of the 
Pe mnnesian war, 170; Phidras accused, 170; Aspasia perse- 
cuted, 171; 1500 the full assembly of the people, 171; the eclipse, 
173; deprived of his command, 174; his son, 174; who were the 
citizens of Athens, 5000 sold for slaves, 14,000 citizens, in all, 1755 
seized with the plague, 175 ; dies, D.C. 428, 176; declared “that no 
Athenian through his means ever put on mourning,” 176, 


SOLON, LAWGIVER, SAGE, AND RULER OF ATHENS, 52-78-~ 
His linedge, $23 was never rich because he was always hones 
25 licted to poets a pleasant temper—his 
Ecdintons are romarlable for thelr swectnest and practeblig, 
as were those of L for their harshness, 53 ;"when far ad: 
vanced in years, he said, “I grow old in the pursuit of learning.” 
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3; in his younger years he applicd himself to merchandise, 531 
Pico provides travel x in Egypt by trading in oil, i 
his friend Anacharsis the ian, 54; sO framed his laws 
it was more for the interest of the Athenians to observe them than 
to transgress them, 55; in the Athenian assemblies Anacharsis 
declared that their wise men plead causes and fools determined 
them, 56; none wore caps but the sick, 57 ; the execrable proceed- 
ings of Gylon, 57 ; the poor engaged their persons to their creditors, 
who might seize them on failure of payment—parents sold their 
children, 61; is chosen archon, the rich accepting him as one of 
them, the poor as a worthy and good man, 62 iasked “ Whether he 
had provided the best of laws for Athens,” replied, “ The best thcy 
were capable of receiving,” 63; the first of his public acts was that 
debts should be forgiven, and no man should take the body of his 
debtor for security, 63 ; is constituted lawgiver and superintendent 
of the commonwealth—his power is absolute, 64; the laws of 
Draco (B.C. 623) were written not with ink but with blood—he 
declaring that ‘small offences deserved death, and no greater 
Punishment coukl be found for the most heinods, 6; the classes 

the in ens, 65 ; cruelty of the Arcopagus, 66 ; 
the man infamous that stands neuter in the ‘Ene of 
sedition, 67 ; the bride to bring only three suits of clothes with her, 
68; forbade men to speak ill of the dead, 68; gave cvery man the 
free and full disposal of his own, 68 ; women may not go out of 
town with more than three habits, their basket not to be above a 
cubit high, and in the night they weie not to travel but in a 
carriage ‘with a torch before } no man obliged to main- 
tain his father who had not taught him a trade, 6g; he that was 
thrice convicted of idleness was infamous, 69 ; bastards excused 
from relieving their fathers, 70; no adulteress to assist at the 
public sacrifices, 70; of all the products of the earth none be sold 
to strangers but oil, 71 ; sycophants and parasites, who they were, 
7; his arms were written upon wooden tables, 72; he regulated 
the calendar, 72 ; an archon taken in liquor ts to be killed, 72; his 
visit to Croesus and its lesson, 74; no citizen in his time died of 
want, or begged in the strects, 76; persons maimed in the wars to 
be maintained at the public charge, 77; his death, 78. 


THEMISTOCLES, ADMIRAL OF GREECE AND RULER OF ATHENS, 
103-129.—Was the son vf an infcrior citizen of Athens, 103; when 
a boy full of spirit and fire, quick, inclined to bold attempts, and 
likely to prove a great statesman, 104; “ you will be either a bless- 
ing or a curse to the community,” and the master of the boy, 10%; 
* wildest colts make the best horses when well broke and 

d” was an axiom of his, 105; enmity early arose between 
him and Aristides the Yust, so different were they in temperament, 
aims, and objects, 105; the trophics won by Miltiades at Marathon 
disturbed his sleep, moves that the silver won from the mines 

Laurium be applied to the building of a fleet, from good soldiers 
he made them excellent sailors, 106; in ambition he had no equal, 
107; put an end to the Grecian wars, reconciled the states to each 
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other, and formed a league against the Persians, 108; strength of 
Soe confaborare Beets tyr Ge sorsed raitey, 109; tags hee man 
to come to close quarters with their foe, 110; the wall of Corinth, 
the twooden soul of Ans un ware acts of the seaight of 
Salamis—the of antiquity—ruin leet of Xerxes, 
112-114; seen by him from the golden throne he had seated him- 
eelf on upon the shore, 116; the blot on the victory was the human 
sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes of three noble captives, 1163 fie 
beaks (prows) of the Athenian galleys were of brass, 116; when 
they came to the Isthmus every officer took a billet on which to 
inscribe the names of those who had done the best services—every 
one fut dimself i in the first place, and Themistocles in the second, 
117; the Spartans honow him with a crown of olive, the 
pry oe chariot in the city, and ordered 300 youths to attend 
him to their borders, 117; at the Olympic games he was the ob- 
served of all observers, 113; his sa) Sayings, good, 118; bis foul 
scheme to burn the confederate fleet to ‘Aristides, and, not 
approved by him, is not allowed by the citizens, 119; envied by 
the "he bow eae you weary of receiving benefits often 
from the same hands?” 121; banished by the ostracism, 121; in 
exile and in danger, 121; narrowly ficapes capture at Nae iy 
price of joo talents placed on his by Persia, 123; (462 BG) 
throws himself on the mercy of Artaxerxes, 124; ne fever of the 
Persian Sarat magnanimity of his reception thenian 
cate, 126; three cities bestowed on him, 126; ee eer bs ae 
from assassination, 127; pressed by the Versian to id him him 
nbs Schemes against Greece; he prefers to drain 2 bowl of 
poison, and, by his own hand dics, 128, 

one ie EE Apoomar, Foon oF ae co 23 He 

‘opled the beautiful and famed city of tens, 1 1; li us, 
Frrader of Rome, he claimed to have sprung from 
his. Hneage and parentage, 3; the virtues of Hercules 


club, Petigune, her father, 55 
the labyrinth at Crete, 8; the tribute of virgins, 8; Minos, Rhac 
manthus, 9; the Minotaur, Ariadne, 10; the Delian dance, 125 
aay) the uehabeants of Attica i a Athens, 13; to mie and 
great he represented the advant a without a 
where the chief power should ben he people, 14; 10 
city he offered equal Peisiieges to strangers, 14; to the nobles he 
gure ihe care of religion, the magistracy, and the laws, 15; husband. 
the second’ and artices the third case 163 ingututed 
the] Isthmian story of Pie Anszee, 2 17) wh the rape of He Hees 
and siege of Troy, 2 Monesthens, the 
ia his time, 205 eae a Se nes oe 














PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


TILESEUS. 


AS geographers thrust into the extremities of their maps those 
countries that are unknown io them, remarking at the same Lime, 
that all beyond is hills of sand and ‘haunts of wild beasts, frozen 
seas, marshes, and mountains that are inacct le to human 
courage or industry ; 50, in comparing the lives of illustrious men, 
when I have passed through those periods of time which may be 
described with probability, and where history may find firm footing 
in facts, | may say, my Senecio, of the remoier ages, that all beyond 
is full of prodigy and fiction, the regions of pocts and fabulists, 
wrapped in clouds, and unworthy of belicf4 Yet since I had 
given an account of Lycurgus and Numa, J thought 1 might 
without impropriety ascend to Romulus, as 1 had approac! hed 
his times. But considering 

‘Who, for the palm, in contest high shall foin? Or wiro in equal ranks shall sland? 


{as Zschylus expresses it) it ay to me, that he who peopled 
the beautiful and famed cit Athens, might be best contrasted 
and compared with the of the magnificent and invincible 
Rome, Permit us then to take from Fable her extravagance, and 
make her yield to, and accept the form of, History : but where she 
obstinately despiscs probability, and refuses to mix with what is 
credible, we must implore the candour of our readers, and their 
kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. 

‘THESEUS, then, appeared to answer to Romulus in many particu- 
lars. Both were of uncertain born out of wedlock; and 


both had the repute of bei the gods. Hoth stood in 
the first rank of warriors ; fer both had great powers of mind, with 





great strength of body. One was the founder of Rome, and one 

led Athens, the most illustrious cities in the world. Both 
carried 08 “pomnen violence, Both were th Somerie 
miseries, and exposed to family resentment : an tow: e 
end of their lives, are said to have offended their ive citizens, 
if we may believe what seems to be delivered with the Icast mixture 
of poetical fiction, 
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a LINEAGE OF TIHESEUS--COMPARED WITH ROMULUS. [Greaai 


The lineage of Theseus, by his father's side, stretches to 
Erectheus and the first inhabitants of his country ;1 by his mother’s 
side to Pelops,* who was the most powerful of all the eloponnesian: 
kings, not only on account of his great opulence, but the number 
of his children : for he married his daughters to persons of the first 
dignity, and found means to place his sons at the head of the chief 
states. One of them named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, 
founded the small city of Treezene, and was esteemed the most 
learned and the wisest man of his age. The essence of the wisdom 
of those days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod? is 
coletated in his Book of Works, One of these is ascribed 
to Pittheus : 


‘Blast not the hope which friendship has conesived, But fill fta mesure high. 


This is confirmed by Aristotle; and Euripides, in saying that 
Hippolytus was taught by “the sage and venerable Pittheus,” gives 
him a very honourable testimony. 

ZEgeus wanting to have chil is said to have received, from 
the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated answer, which commanded 
him not to appronch any woman before he returned to Athens, 
But as the Oracle seemed not to gre him clear instruction, he 
came to Troezene, and cot it to Pittheus in the follow- 
ing terms :-— 

‘The mayriio vessel shall untocah’d remade, ‘Till in thy native reaia— 


It is uncertain what Pittheus gaw in this Oracle. However, 
either by persnasion or deceit, be Srow Agen 3 into conversation 
with his daughter Athra, AEgeus coming to know that 
she whom he had Jain with was Pittheus’s daughter, and suspecting 
her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair of sandals under a 
large stone, whith ‘had a cavity for the purpose. Before his 
departure, he told the sccret to the princess only, and left orders, 
that if she brought forth a son, who, when he came to a man's 
estate, should be able to remove the stone, and take away the 
things left under it, she should send him with these tokens to him, 
with all imaginable privacy; for he was much afraid that 
some plot would be formed against him Pallantider, who 


3 Thescas was the with in descent from 
reethens, uid to be the wn of Valoan 
sud Mnerve, or Clans. prandalughter 
of Crauans fhe accoud king of Athens ; 
aq thet Tintarch cry jutly says, that 
‘Theseus wxs descended fom the Autoo- 
‘hones, or hist Iahabitents of Attica, who 
‘were po callul because they pretended to. 
fe bora In that very country. It is 
erally allowed, however, this 
ingiom way founded at 
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despised him for his want of children. These were fifty brothers, 
the sons of Pallas? 

#ethra was delivered of a son; and some say he was immediately 
named Theseus,* because of the laying up of the tokens; others, 
that he received his name afterwards at Athens, when AEgeus 
acknowledged him far his son. He was brought up by Pittheus, 
and bad a tutor named to whom the Athenians, even in 
our times, sacrifice a ram, on the day preceding the Thes¢an Feasts, 
giving this honour to his memory upon a much juster account than 
that which they pay to Silanion and Parrhasius, who only made 
statues and pictures of Theseus, 

As it was then the custom for such as had arrived at man's 
estate, to go to Delphi to offer the first-fruits of their heir to Apollo, 
‘Theseus went thither, and the place where this ceremony is per- 
formed, from hiro, is said to be yet called Theséa. He shaved, 
however, only the forc part of his head, as Homer tells us the 
Abdantes did;" and this kind of tonsure, on his account, was called 
Theseis. ‘The Abantes first cut their hair in this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor yet of the Mysians, 
‘but because they were a warlike pecrle, who loved close fighting, 
and were more expert in it any other nation, Thus 
Archilocus “— 


‘Theeo twang not bows, nor aling the himing stone, 
‘When Mars armies 
Yar nobler shit ieee sme Gy ee 

‘And with the thundering sword deaica the fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to their enemies 
by their hair, they took care to cut it off. And we are informed 
that Alexander of Macedon, having made the same observation, 
ordered his Macedonian troops to cut off their beards, these being 
a ready handie in battle. 

For some time Aithra declared not the real father of Theseus ; 
but the report propagated by Pittheus was, that he was the son of 
Neptune: for the Troczenians principally worship that God ; he is 
the patron of their city; to him they offer their first fruits; and 
their money bears the impression of a trident. Theseus, in his 
youth, discovering not only great strength of body, but firmness 
and solidity of mind, together with a large share of understanding 


1 Pallas was brother to -Fgous; and aa both: the of adoption 
s mupponed to b to enable abe was ack 


. 
Mqoun was 50 to bave no children, necessary 
ihe Pallanileas coulderad ale Rlngfoot —® gtimage von, to inher ie cen. 
of aioe ms their sean rd ‘ne e es ‘woro i one 
fanoe. Tt was erelore, Faboa, but original . 
SFasts torcanainds, thatrif they case to town in Thrace. 
know be fad a son, they would atlemt Greek poet, who 
to assassinate elther him or his son. Lived about the time ning. 
2 The Greeks, as wall os the Hobrews, given the mme account 
names both to persona and of the Ahantes above 300 years before. 
‘some event or circumstance att For, fo the second book of the Iliad, 
ing that which they were to name. ‘The he ‘tells us, the Abaniee the 
Greek word “ Thesis” signifies “ feerytstes of ae with ox 
up,” and “*thesthal wien, to ackn: 4 i, that is to way, 
et inther “to ndopt a bon igen did they fought hand to hand 


4 RARLY ADVENTURES OF THE POUNDEE OF ATHENS, [Grecisn 


and prudence, Zthra led him to the stone, and having told him the 
truth concerning. his origin, ordered him to take up his father’s 
tobe and Ae Lay He sonly reared ie stone, ‘but 
fused to FS might have it wit t 
safel ana Hough be ‘was pressed to it by the entreaties ot his 
grandfather and his mother ; while it was hazardous, at that time, 
to go by land to Athens, because no part was free from the danger 
of ruffians and robbers, Those times, indeed, produced men of 
strong and indefatigable of body, of extraordinary swiftness 
and agility ; but the applied those powers to nothing just or useful, 
On the contiary, their genius, their disposition, their pleasures, 
tended only to insolence, to violence, and to rapine. As for 
modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked upon them as 
qualities in which those who had it in their power to add to their 
possessions, had no manner of concern ; virtues praised only by 
such as were afraid of being injured, and who abstained 
injuring others out of the same principle of fear. Some of these 
peranaea pedis off by Bec abe peregrinations, walle others 
escaped to their lurking holes, were spared ie in 
contempt of their cowardiee, But when Hercules Sad untortaastely 
killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia, where, for a long time, he was a 
slave to Omphale,! 2 punishment which he imposed upon himself 
for the murder, The L then enjoyed great quiet and 
security; but in Greece same kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to restrain or quell them. It was there- 
fore sxemely langerous to travel by land from Peloponnesus to 
Athens ; Pittheus, acquainting with the number of 
these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of strangers, advised 
him to go by sea, But he had long been secretly fired with the 
glory of Hercules, whom he held in the highest esteem, lisiening 
with great attention to such as related his achieverments, particnlariy 
to those that had seen him, conversed with him, and had been 
witnesses to his prowess, He was affected in the same manner as 
Themistocles afterwards was, when he declared that the trophies of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. The virtues of Hercules 
were his dream by night, and by emulation led him out and 
spurred him on to form some exploits like his, Besides, they 
were nearly related, being born of cousin-germans ; for ithra was 
the daughter of Pittheus and Alcmena, of Lysidice, and Pittheus 
and Lysidice were brother and sister by Pelops and Hij i 
He considered it, therefore, as an insupportable dishonour, that 
Hercules should traverse both sea and land to clear them of these 
villains, while he himself declined such adventures as occurred to 
him; disgracing his reputed father if he took his voyage, or rather 
fight, by seas and carrying to his real father a pair of sandals, and 
a sword unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his noble bi With 





‘1 Those ‘of murder beceras rola certain 
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such thoughts and resolutions as these he set forward, determined 
to injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as should offer him 
amg ose rt attacked b Periphetes, in Epidauria, whose 

le was first at in uria, weapon 
was a club, and who, on that account, was called Corynetes, or the 
club-bearer. He engaged with him, and slew him. Delighted 
with the club, he took it for his weapon, and used it as Hercules 
did the lion’s skin. The skin was a proof of the vast size of the 
wild beast which that hero had slain; and Theseus carried about 
with him this club, whose stroke he had been able to , but 
which, in his hand, was irresistible. In the Isthmus he slew Sinnis 
the Pine-bender, m the same manner as he had destroyed many 
others: and this he did, not as having leamed or practised the 
bending of those trees, but to show that natural strength is above 
all art. Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for her beauty and 
stature, named Perigune, who had concealed herself when her 
father was killed. seus made diligent search for ber, and 
found at last that she had retired into a ¢ overgrown with 
shrubs, and rusbes, and wild asparagus. _In her childish simplicity 
she addressed her prayers and vows to these plants and bushes, as 
if they could haye a sense of her misfortune, promising, if they 
would save and hide her, that she would never burn or destroy 
them, But when Theseus pied; his honour for treating her 
politely, she came to him, and in due time brought him a son 
Famed Melanippus. Afterwards by Theseus’ permission, she 
married Deioneus, the son of Eurytus the (Echalian, Mclanippus 
had a son named Joxus, who jomcd with Ornytus in planti 
colony in Caria ; whence the Ioxid +, with whom it is an inviolable 
rule not to burn either rushes or wild asparagus, but to honour and 
worship them. 

‘About this time Crommyon was infested by a wild sow named 
Phied, a fierce and formidable creature. This savage he attacked 
and killed? going out of his way to engage her, and thercby showing 
an act of voluntary valour, for he believed it equally became a 
brave man to stand upon his defence ayainst abandoned ruffians, 
and to seek out and begin the combat with strong and sa 
animals, But some say that Phad was an abandoned le 
robber, who dwelt in Crommyon, that she had the name of Sow 
from her life and manners ; and was afterwards slain by Thescus. 

On is bonters of Dene he gestroyed! Sciron, a sarees by 
casting him ed a precipice, as the story generally goes: 
and it is added, that in wanton villainy, this Sciron used to make 
strangers wash his fect, and to take those opportunitics to push 
them into the sea, But the writers of Megara in contradiction to 
this report, and, as Simonides expresses it, fighting with all 
Weckinsterete sc uiumenrmbeitaties 

set out upon, wat 
ze. Thee radon tetara, tors mnt Shawiltsoe-wanoeitaaly Selete- 
syectalile an animal than the pine bendy? 


6 DEEDS OF VALOUE, EMULATIVE OF HERCULES, Grecian 


antiquity, assert, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a rufian, but 
on the contrary, a destroyer of robbers, and a man whose heart and 
house were ever open to the good and honest. For /acus, say 
they, was looked upon as the justest man in Greece, Cychreus of 
Salamis had divine honours paid him at Athens, and the virtue of 
Peleus and Telemon too was universally known, Now Sciron was 
son-in-law to Cychreus, father-in-law to Aacus, and grandfather to 
Pelcus and Telemon, who were both of them sons of Endeis, the 
daughter of Sciron and Chariclo: therefore it was not probable 
that the best of men should make such alliances with one of so vile 


a character, giving and receiving the and dearest pledges. 
Besides, they tell us that Theseus did not aiay Soren, in t 
journey to Athens, but afterwards, when he Eleusis from the 


Mcgarensians, having expelled Diocles, its chief magistrate, by a 
suaiagem. In such contvadictions are these things involved. 
‘At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyon the Arcadian, 
and killed him on the spot. Proceeding to Hermione,’ he put a 
iod to the cruelties of Damastes, surnamed Procrustes, 
is body fit the size of his own beds, as he had served strangers. 
These things he did in imitation of Hercules, who always returned 
upon the aggressors the same sort of treatment which they intended 
for him ; for that hero sacrificed Busiris, killed Antaus in wrestling, 
Cygnus in single combat, and broke the skull of Termerus ; whence 
ne is fated the Temerien: is cop for Termeris, i seems, 
StTO} e engers met, by dashing his heat t 
theirs ‘Thus Theseus his travels to prnish aban 
wretches, who suffered the same kind of death from him that they 
inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance suitable to 
‘he ine progress h Cephisus, where he was first saluted 
in his progress he came to isus, W/ was first salut 
by some Pr the Phytalide.? Upon his desire to have the cus 
purifications, they gave him them in due form, and having offerei 
propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their houses. This was thie 
irst hospitable treatment he met with on the road, He is said to 
have arrived at Athens on the eighth day of the month Cronius, 
which now they call Hecatombeeon (Jul; There he found the 
state full of troubles and distraction, and the family of Ageus in 
great disorder: for Medea, who had fled from Corinth, promised 
py her 3 art foe enable Pgeus to have Shikiren, and was ap : 
is irst discovering Theseus, whom as i 
not know, persuaded him, now in and full Yealousies and 
suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the city, to 
Prepare an entertainment for bim as a stranger, and take him off 


1 Thin seems to be ® mistake; for we  muperintendence of mystacen, 
Amnow of no place called Harmions, or in recatmpence for the hospitality with 
Hermfone, betnoen Elesaia aod Atiiua which ake had boca, treated at 


‘Pauranias calls 1t Frione; and thesntnor house. Theseus thought himself unit 
of the Unt a ‘Philo- to be admitted to those myntaries with- 
2 Thee were the descendants of SEP needs i logs ouch Te wan Say 

were og rar aly 
fale wis whoa! Come entrusted ‘ant ef Shleres and robbers. 
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by poison. Theseus, coming to the banquet, did not intend to 

himself at first, but, willing to give his fathcr oceasion to 
find him out, when the meat was served up, he drew his sword} a8 
if he designed to carve with it, and took care it should attract his 
notice. geus quickly perceiving it, dashed down the cup of 
poison, and after some questions, embraced him as his son; then 
assembling the people, he acknowledged him also before them, 
who received him with great satisfaction on account of his valour. 
The cup is said to have fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, 
where the inclosure now is, in the place called Delphinium ; 
for there it was that Ageus dwelt; and the M y which 
stands on the east side of the temple is yct called the Mercury 
of Ageus’s gate. 

The Pallantidx, who hoped to recover the kingdom if AEgeus 
died childless, tost all patience when Theseus was declared his 
successor. Ixas) at the thought that Aigeus, who was not 
in the least allied to the Erecthidir, but only adopted by Pandion,? 
should first gain the orn, ond afocwnnts Theseus, wha sas. an 
emigrant and a stranger, for war; and, dividing 
their forces, one party ly, with their father, from 
Sphettus to the city; and the , Concealing themselves in 
Cargettus, lay in ambush, with a design to attack the encmy from 
two quarters. had with them an herald named Leos, 
of the tribe of Agnus, ‘This man carried to Thescus an account of 
all the desi of the Pallantide : and he immediately full upon 


those that lay in ambush, and destroyed them. Pallas and his 
company bein informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it 
is said to be, that the tribe of never intermacry with the 
Agnusians, nor suffer an’ ation to begin with these wurds, 


y proclam: 
‘Akouete Leos (Hear, O ye peorie!} for they hate the very name of 
Leos, on account of the treachery of that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at the same 
time courting the favour of the people, went against the Marathonian 
bull, which did no small mischief to the inhabitants of ‘Tetrapens, 
‘When he had taken him, he brought him alive in trimnph through 
the city, and afterwards sacrificed him to the Delphinian Apollo, 
Hecale also, and the story of her recciving and entertaining 
"Theseus, does not appear destitute of all foundation; for the 
people in that neighbourhood assemble to perform the liccalesiae 
Tites to Jupiter Hecalus : they honour Hecale 100, calling her by 
the diminutive, Hecalene, because when she entertained Thescus, 
while he was but 2 youth, she caressed him as persons in years 
use to do children, and called him by such tender diminutive 
names. She vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer 


1 Bowne neadless learning has been x1- fies either a cntlaw or a nword, how do we 
ahew ‘tLat it was 9 ewortl, and put & cut 
which Azous hid under « stone. 
not with a sword; and that conse- 3 It had not been actually reported, 
Azous wus ot the sun Of Paadon, 
of Reyrinn 
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sacrifices to Jupiter, if he returned safe ; but as she died before the 
end of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy rites in 
testimony of the grateful sense he had of her hospitality. So 
Philochorus relates the story 

Not long after, there came the third time, from Crete, the 
collectors of the tribute, exacted on the following occasion, 
Androgens? being treacherously slain in Attica, 9 very fatal war 
was carried on against that country by Minos, and divine vengeance 
Jaid it waste ; for it was visited by famine and Pestilence, and want 
of water increased their misery. ‘The remedy that Apollo proposed 
was, that they should “appease Minos, and be reconciled to him ; 
whereupon the wrath wen would cease, and their calamities 
come to a period. In consequence of this they sent ambassadors 
with their submission ; and, as most writers agree, engaged them- 
selves by treaty, to send every ninth year a tribute of seven young 
men_and as many virgins, When these were brought into Crete, 
the fabulous account informs us, that they were destroyed by the 
Minotaur* in the Labyrinth, or that, lost in its mazes, and unable 
to find the way out, they perished there. The Minotaur was, as 
Euripides tells us, 

A mingled form, prodigions to behold, Half bull, half man! 


But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and will not allow the 
Jabyrinth to have been any thing but 2 prison, which had no other 
inconvenience thin this, that those who were confined there could 
not escape: And Minos having instituted games in honour of 
Androgeus, the prize for the victors was those youths, who had 
been till that time in the labyrinth. He that first won 
the prizes in those games, was a pcrson of great authority 
in the court of Minos, and of his armies, named Tau- 
rus, who, being unmerciful and savage in his nature, had treated the 
Athenian youths with great insolence and cruelty. And it is plain 
that Aristotle himself, in his account of the Botticean Government, 
does not suppose that the ¢ men were put to death by Minos, 
but that they lived, some of them to old age, in servile employments 
in Crete. He adds, that the Cretans, in persuance of au ancient 
vow, once sent a number of their first-born to Delphi, among whom. 
were some of the descendants of these Athenian slaves, who, not 
being able to support themselves there, first passed from thence into 
ltaly, where they scttled about Japygia; and from thence they re- 

again into Thrace, and were called Lotticans. Wherefore 
the Botticean virgins, in some solemnities of religion sing, “To 
Athens let us go.” And, indeed, it seems dangerous to be at enmity 


1 Fhilochorns wes an Athenian’bisto- of the Pallanticbe; others, that he was 
sut200 yeate nc 4 Felgaut by the pocts fo hare bora be. 
78 

‘Be wrote many valtiable pleces, of which got by a yon Pasiphas, Itinowa 
ome geben, who was inerired, it seems, with 
Brwervod by other writers, sherrid passion Ly Neptune, in revengs 
Some my Hgeus caumd him to bs for Mino. refusing him a beautifa} 

municred, bocanse he was in tho interest bal] whirl: he eapectod qe an offering. 
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with a city which is the seat of uence and learning: For 
Minos was always satirized on the Athenian stage; nor was 
his fame sufficiently rescued by Hesiod’s calling him “Sy ie 
of Kings,” or Homers saying that he “conversed with Jove ;” 
for the writers of tragedy prevailing, represented him as a man 
of vicious character, violent, and implacable; yet, inconsistently 
enough, they say that Minds was a King and a’ lawgiver, and 
that Rhadamanthus was an upright judge, and guardian of the 
laws which Minos had made, 

‘When the time of the third tribute came, and those parents who 
had sons not arrived at full maturity, were obliged to resign them to 
the lot, complaints azainst A3geus spring up again “mong the people, 
who expressed their grief and resentment, that he, who was the 
cause of all their misfortunes, bore no part of the punishment, and 
while he was adopting and raising to the succession, a stran; 
spurious birth, took no thought for them who lost their Icgitimate 
children. Those things were matter of great concern to Theseus, 
who, to express his regard for justice, and take his share in the com- 
mon fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, without 
lot. The citizens were charmed with this of his magnanimity 
and public spirit ; and Azgeus himself, wl he saw that no en- 
treaties or persuasions availed to turn him from it, gave out the lots 
for the rest of the young men. But Hellanicus says, that the youths 
and virgins which the city furnished were not chosen by lot, but that 
Minos came in person and selected them, and Theseus before the 
rest, upon these conditions; ‘That the Athenians should furnish a 
vesscl, and the young men embark and sail along with him, but carry 
no arms; and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there should be 
an end of the tribute, appearing no hopes of safety for the 
youths in the two former tributes, they sent out a ship with a black 
sail, as carrying them to certain ruin, But when Theseus en- 
couraged his father by his confidence of success against the Mino- 
taur be gave another sail, a white to the pilot, ordering him, if he 
brought Thescus safe back, to hoist the white; but ifnot, to sail with 
the black one in token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells 
us, that it was not a white sail which Aigeus gave, but 2 scarlet one, 
dyed with the juice of the fower of a very flourish-holm vak, and 
that this was to be the signal that all was well, He adds, that Phe- 
reclus, the son of Amarsyas, was pilot of the ship: but Philochorus 
says, that Theseus had a pilot sent him by Sciras, from Salamis, 
named Nausitheus, and one Phieax to be at the prow, because as 
yet the Athenians had not applied themselves to navigation? and 
that Sciras did this, because one of ‘the young men, named Me- 











nesthes, was his daughter's son. is confirmed by the monu- 
ments of Nausitheus and built by Theseus, at Phalerum, 
Lt Surreal tetany: tte mer 
‘Areblana call” kermew froma "which thes they did nt begin vo mmke say figure 


Marlet dye iy ‘s$aen till 10 or 12 years attor the battle of 
Fano Athealesy,aescnling to Stet,  Sarsthon, 100 peu nes the wegoel Top. 
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near the Temple of Sciron; and the feast called Cybernesia, or the 
Pilot's Feast, is said to be in honour of them. 

‘When the lots were cast, taking with him, out of the Pry- 
taneum, those © upon whom they fell, went to the Delphinian tery 
and made an offering to Apolloforthem. This offering wasa branch 
of consecrated olive, bound about with white wool, Having paid 
his devotions he embarked on April 6, at which time they still send 
the virgins to Delphinium to propitiate the god. _ It is reported that 
the oracle at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for bis gui Hi 
and entreat her to be his companion in the voyage ; and whilst he 
sacrificed to her a she-goat on the sca shore, its sex was immediately 
changed: hence the gacldess had the name of Epitagria. 

‘When he arrived in Crete, according to most historians and poets, 
Ariadne, falling in love with him, gave hima clue of thread, and in- 
structed him how to with it ih the intricacics of the laby- 
rinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Minotaur, and then set sail, 
carrying off Ariadne, together with the young men. Pherecydes says, 
that Theseus broke up the kcels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their 
pursuit. But, as Demon has it, he killed Taurus, Minos’s comman~ 
der, who engaged him in the harbour, just as he was ready to sail 
out, Again, according to P| ‘when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his son, it was that Taurus would bear 
away the Prizes in them as formerly, and every one grudged him that 
honour ; for his excessive power and haughty behaviour were intole- 
rable; and besides, he was accused of too great a familiarity with 
Pasiphac: therefore, when Theseus desired the combat, Minos per- 
eee ie Crete it wes tte on the women as well 2 tbe 
men, to see the games; and Ariadne, sent, was struck wit 
the person of “Theseus, and with his suj LE vigout and address in 
the wrestling-ring. Minos too was greatly delighted, especially when 
he saw Taurus vanquished and disgraced ; and this induced him 
to give up the young men to Theseus, and to remit the tribute. 
Clidemus beginning higher, gives a prolix account of these matters, 
according to his manner, ‘There was, it seems, a decruc throughout 
all reece ae no Lees egieg! sail ii baat than ive ba *, ex- 
cept the commaty jason, was appointed to clear 
the sea ‘of pirates, But when D.edalus escaped by een to Athens, 
Minos pursuing him with his men of war, contrary to the decree, 
was driven by a storm to Sicily, and there ended hislife. And when 
Deucalion his successor, pursuing his father’s quarrels with the 
Athenians, demanded. that they should deliver up Dardalus, and 
threatened, if they did not, to make away with the hostages that 
‘Minos had received, Theseus gave him a mild answer, alleging that 
Deedalus, was his relution, nearly allied in blood, being son to Me- 
rope, the daughter of Erectheus. But privately he Prepared a fleet, 
part of it among the Thymeetada, at a distance from any public 
road, and part under the direction of Pittheus, at Troezene. When 
it was ly, he set sail, taking Daedalus, and the rest of the fugitives 
from Crete for his guide. The Cretans recciving no information of 
he matter, and, when they saw his flect, taking them for friends, he 
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easily gained the harbour, and making a descent, proceeded imme- 
diately to Gnoswus, ‘There be engaged with Deucalion and his 
guards, before the gates of the labyrinth, and slew them. The 
governmert, by this means, falling to Ariadne, he entered into an 
agreement with her, by which he received the young captives, and 
made a perpetual league between the Athenians and the Cretans, 
both sides swearing to proceed to hostilities no more. 

There are many other reports about these things, and as many 
concerning Ariadne, but none of any certainty. For some say, that 
being deserted by Theseus, slic hanged herself; others, that she was 
carried by the mariners to Naxos, and there married Onarus the 
priest of Bacchus, Thescus having left her for another mistress. 

‘For Xgle's charms had pleroed the hero's heart, 
Whereas the Megarensian tells us, that Pisistratus struck the line 
out of Hesiod; ason the contrary, to gratify the Athenians, he added 
this other to Homer’s description ‘of the state of the dead: 
‘The godlike Theseus snd the great Pirithous, 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, (Enopian and Sta- 
phylus. With these agrees Ion of who says of his native city, 
that it was built by Genopion the son of Thescus. 

But the most striking passages of the 3, relative to these 
things, are in everybody’s mouth. hing ‘more particular is 
delivered by Pon the Amathusian, He relates, that Theseus, be- 
ing driven by a storm to Cyprus, and having with him Ariadne, who 
was big with child, and extremely discomposed with the agitation 
of the sea, he sct her on shore, and left her alone, while he returned 
to take care of the ship; but by a violent wind was forced out again 
to sea; but the women of the country received Ariadne kindly, con- 
soled her under her loss, and bronyht her feigned letters 28 from 
Theseus: that they attended and assisted her when she fell in labour: 
and, as she died in childbed, paid her the funeral honours: that 
‘Thescns, on his return, greatly afflicted at the news, Ieft moncy with 
the inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours to Ariadne; 
and that he caused two little statues of her to be made, one of sil- 
ver, and the other of brass: that they celebrate her festival on Sep. 
2, when a young lies down, and imitates the cries and gesture 
of a woman in travail; and that the Amathusians call the grove in 
which they show her tomb, the Grove of Venus Ariadne, 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were two Minos and 
two Ariadnes; one of whom was married to Bacchus in Naxos, and 
had a son named Staphylus; the other, of a later age, being carried 
off by Theseus, and afterwards deserted, came to Naxos, with her 
nurse bey og whose tomb js still shown. That this Ariadne died 
there, and different honours paid her from the former; for the 
feasts of one were celebrated with mirth and revels, while the sacri- 
fices of the other were mixed with sorrow and mourning.’ 











1 he Feasts of Arladaa, the wile of thowe of the other Ariadne that 
— Gubated with Joy fo hefaliies mecaurtal 7 
Wenote thas abe was become « 3 
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‘Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos and having 
sacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a statue of Venus, which he re- 
ceived from Ariadne, he joi with the young men in a dance, 
which the Delians are sai fo practise atthis day. It consists inan 
imitation of the mazcs and of the labyrinth, and, with various 
involutions and evolutions, is performed in regular time. This kind of 
dances as Diccearchus informs us, is called by the Delians the Crane.* 
He danced it round the altar Keraton, which was built entirely of the 
teft-side horns of beasts. lc is also said to have instituted games in 
Delos, where he began the custom of giving a palm to the victors. 

‘When they drew near to Attica, both Thescus and the pilot were 
so transported with joy, that they forgot to hoist the sail which was 
to be the signal to Atgeus of their who, therefore, in despair, 
threw himself from the rock and was dashed to pieces, Theseus 
disembarked, and performed those sacrifices to the gods, which he 
had vowed at Phalerum, when he set sail, and sent a herald to the 
city, with an account of his safe return. The messenger met with 
numbers lamenting the fate of the king, and others rejoicing, as it 
was natural to expect, at the return of Theseus, welcoming him with 
the greatest kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for his 
prod news He received the chaplets, and twined them round his 

erald’s staff. Returning to the sea-shore, and finding that Theseus 
had not yet finished his ibations, he stopped without, not choosing to 
genb E Ae maine Lh ole ee over, he snnoune _ 

of Ageus. Uponti they with sorrow and tumultu- 
ous lamentations, to the oy. lence, they tell us, it is, that, in the 
Oschophoria, or Feast of to this day the herald’ is not 
crowned, but his staff; and those are present at the libations 
ery out, Aeleu! Foil, jot. The former is the exclamation of haste 
and triumph, and the latter of trouble and confusion. Theseus, 
having buried his father, paid his vows to Apollo on 7th Oct.; for 
on that day they arrived safe at Athens. The boiling of all sorts 
of pulse at that time is said to take its rise from their mixing the 
remains of their provisions, when they found themsclves safe ashore, 
boiling them in one pot, and feasting upon them altogether. In 
that feast they also carry a branch bound about with wool, such as 
they then made use of in their supplications, which they call 
Eiresione, laden with all sorts of fruits; and to signify the ceasing 
of scarcity at that time, they sing this strain : 

boy ith ieee Stats Birealone tari ' 

= lustre bung vine | Seer and dent, an drop caplet 
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The vessel in which Theseus sailed, and returned safc, with those 
young men, went with jo oars. It was preserved by the Athenians 
to the time of Demetrius Phalereus} being so picced and new 
framed with strong planks, that it affords an example to the philoso- 
phers, in their disputations conceming the identity of things that 
are changed by growth ; some contending that it was the same, and 
others that it was not. 

The feast called Osch: ria,? which the Athenians still celebrate, 
was then first instituted by Theseus, For he did not take with him 
all the virgins upon whom the lot had fallen, but selected two young 
men of his acquaintance who had feminine and florid aspects, but 
were not wanting in spirit and presence of mind. These by warm 
bathing, and keeping them out of the sun, by providing unguents 
for their hair and complexions, and everything necessary for their 
dress, by forming their voice, their manner, and their step, he so 
effectually altered, that they passed among the virgins desimed for 
Crete, and no one could discern the difference. 

‘At his return, he walked in procession with the same young men, 
dressed in the manner of those who now thebranches. These 
are carried in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of the 
story before related; or rather because they returned at the time of 
yathering ripe fruit The Dei se, wornen who carry the 
provisions, bear a part in the ity, and have a share in the 
sacrifice, to represent the mothers of those upon whom the lots fell, 
who brought their children provisions for the voyage, Fables ant 
tales are the chief discourse, because the women then told their 
children stories to comfort them and keep. op, their spirits. These 
particulars are taken from the History of Demon. There was a 
place consécrated, and a temple erected to Theseus: and those 
families which would have been liable to the tribute, in case it had 
continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for sacrifices. 
These were committed to the care of the Phytalida. Theseus 
doing them that honour in recompense of their hospitality. 

fier the death of Ageus, he undertook and effected a prodigious 
work, He set/led all the inhabitants of Attica in Athens,and made 
them one people in one city, who before were scattered up and 
down, and could with difficulty be assembled on any pressing oc- 
asion for the public good. Nay, often such differences had 
happened between them, as cnded in bloodshed. The method he 





1 That is, near 1000yeare, Por Theseus Minerva, hich was near the 
returned ‘bout the year Xo, Phalerisn gate. ‘We that arrived thero 
42H, ond Vallimachos, wlo was colempo- nt drank of» oup of wing, 

Demetrius, and who tells ns ‘With honey, cheese, meal, and of 

‘Genlans continued to mnd this ship to wre followed by & chara conducted 
‘Vermin bistime, jsboutuc.28, two young men, dremed in woman’ 

f This ‘was performed in the  appaiel, the chorus singing = wong iZ 
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took was to apply to them, in particular by their tribes and families. 
Private persons and the poor easily listened to his summons, To 
the rich and great ke the of @ government 
without a king, where the chief power should be in the people, while 
he himself only desired to command in war, and to be the guardian 
the laws; in all the rest, every one would be upon an equal foot- 
ing. Part of them besrpened tohis persuasions; and others fearing 
is power, which was t, a8 well as his enterprising 
spirit, chose rather to be than to be forced to submit. 
Dissolving, therefore, the corporations, the councils, and courts in 
cach particular town, he built one common Prytancum and court- 
hall, where it stands to this day. The citadel, with its dependencies, 
and the city, or the old and new town, Ae sniled under the common 
name of Athens,and instituted the Panathensa as a common sacri- 
fice! “He appointed also the Mcteecia, or Feast of Migration, and 
fixed it to July 16, and so it still continues. Giving up the kingly 
power, as he had promised, he settled the commonwealth under the 
auspices of the gods; for he consulted the Oracle at Delphi con- 
cerning his new government, and received this answer: 


‘With this agrees the Sibyl's which, we are told, she 
delivered long Sher, con f icnneas Jaa 7 


‘The bladder may be dipp'd, but never drown'd. 


Desiring yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited all stran; 

to equal privileges in it: and the words still in use, “Come hither, 
all ye people,” are said to be the beginning of a proclamation, which 
Theseus ordered to be made when he composed the commonwealth, 
as it were, of all nations, Yet he left it not in the confusion an 

disorder likely to ensue from the confluence and strange miature of 
people; but distinguishea them into noblemen, husbandmen, and 
Trechanics, ‘The nobility were to have the care of religion, to 


1 The Athenn's wore celebrated before, or at tart rcetored, the “famous Tsthroian 
nu honow: of the goddess Minorva; butaa —_games,"inJencrr of Neptune. All these 
Nhat wats feaxt peenilar to the elty of ‘were chiefly designed to draws coneouree. 
Athena, Theseus it, and it of strangers; and ase farther gnccames- 
‘common to all the Iuhabitanta of Attica; ment for them to come and settle 
ana Herefore ft wang called Panathenra, Athens, bo gave them the pet 


theses ne as 3 In the cefginal it ts, “Safe, he 
nat the yank jeur in tee adder, kev" When Sila hed Salen 


‘and the greater every 8fth year, taken 

ifter ‘they carried in pieoraion the A anil of 

Hous pep/um or veil of Minerva, on eruelties there, some want to 

ichory of , to inquire of the whether 

the gods over the giants, and the most the lt hour of their elty wan come? 

remarkable achievements {thet and the pri 4 

21n memory of thelr quitting the made answer, “That which 

aad amung con r. the bladider now hax anend ;" plainly re- 

in this ccenalon, be saethated,  farringto ne od proplvocy here delivered, 
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supply the city with magistrates, to explain the laws, and to 
mare ‘ahatever 1elated 40 the ‘worship of the gods. As to the 
rest, he balanced the citizens inst cach other as nearly as 
ssible; the nobles excelling in dignity, the husbandmen in use- 
Piness, and the artificers in number. It appears from Aristotle, 
that Theseus was the first who inclined toa demoray,and gave up 
the regal power; and Homer also seems to bear witness to the 
same in his catalogue of Ships, where he gives the name of People 
tothe Athenians only, To his money he gave the impression of an 
ox, either on account of the Marathonian bull, or because of Minos’s 
general Taurus, or because he would encourage the citizens in 
agriculture, Hence came the expression of a thing being worth 10 
or 100 oxen. Having also made a secure acquisition of the country 
about Mcgara to the tenitory of Athens, he set up the fs 
illar in the Isthmus, and inscribed two verses to distinguish the 
boundaries. ‘That on the east side ran thus; 


‘This ts not Pelopomneas, Lut Ionia, 
and that on the west, was 


‘This ts Peloponnemms, not Tonia. 


tle likewise instituted in imitation of Hercules, being 
ambitious, that as the G: in pursuance of that hero’s appoint- 
ment, celebrated the Oh mpic games in honour of Jupiter, so they 
should celebrate the I ian in honour of Neptune: for the rights 

formed there before, in memory of Meliccrtes, were observed 

in the night, and had more the air of mysteries, of a public 
ctacle and assembly, Tut some say the Isthmian games were 
iedicated to Sciron, Thescus inclinmg to expiate his untimely fate, 
by reason of their being so neatly related; for Sciron was the son 

Canethus and Henioche, the daughter of Pittheus. Others will 
have it, that Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and not to 
Sciron, the games were dedicated. He made an agrecment too 
with the Connthians, that they should give the place of honour to 
Athenians who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the ground 
could be covered with the sail of the public ship that brought them, 
when stretched to its full extent. This particular we Icarn from 
Hellanicus and Andron of Ialicarnassus. 

Philochoius and some others relate, that he sailed in company 
with Hercules, into the Euaine sca, to carry on war with the Ama- 
zons,? and that he received Antiope? as the reward of his valour: 
but the greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 


1 This pillar was erected by the common t Nothing can be more fabulons than 
coment of the Toniuns and Pck pours- the shole luatory of the Amaront ftiabo 
alane, to putan end tothe diquutisahout — olwrvce, that. ‘most credibit of Alea 
‘their boundasien; andit contmned to the = ande1's Li-torians have not so munch 04 
sles si othe hee ‘which it re miationed tl no ea 
a elie dua . 

= iat 5 = ie 36a, how came they all to 
of Magare, which thercly passed from: 2 in Herenles Hlppol; 
Sonate 6 the Doetama’ ‘Sires iD in’ ‘Thewan, ned’ Loye Aatope for Litead 
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and Herodorus, tell us, that Theseus made that voyage, with his 
own fieet only, some time after Hercules, and took that Amazon 
captive, which is indeed the more probable account; for we do 
not read that any other of his fellow warriors made any Amazon 
isoner. But Bion says, he took and carried her off by stra! 
Amazons, being naturally lovers of men, were $0 far 
avoiding Theseus, he touched thetr coasts, that they 
sent him presents. Theseus invited Antiope, who brought them 
into his ship, and as soon as she was aboard, set sail But the 
secoumt of one: Mececratey,: Wao published a history of nice in 
Bithynia, is, ‘Theseus, having Antiope al s vessel, re- 
mained in those arts some time; aad feces he Lao ateoded ip that 
expedition young ens, who were bro! ly 
Euneus, Thoas, and Soloon. The last of these, unknown to the rest 
fell in love with Antiope, and communicated his passion to one of 
his companions, who applied to » Antiope about theaffair. She firmly 
rejected his pretensions, but him with civility, and pru- 
dently led the matter from Theseus. But Soloon, in despair, 
Jeaped into a river and drowned himself. Theseus, then sensible 
of the cause, and the young man’s passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which he had formerly receives 
at Delphi, ‘The priestess had ordered, that when, in some forci; 
country, he should labour under the test affliction, he should 
build a city there, and leave some of his followers to govern it 
Hence he called the city which he built Pythopolis, after the 
Pythian god, and the neighbouring river Soloon, in honour of the 
man. He left the two brothers to govern it, and 
ive it laws; and along with them Hermus, who was of one of the 
at families in Athens. From him the inhabitants of Pythopolis 
call a certain place in their city Hermes’s House (Hermo oikia), 
and by misplacing an accent, transfer the honour from the hero to 
lercury. 
lence the war with the Amazons took its rise. And it appears 
to have been no slight womanish enterprise ; for they could not 
have encamped in the town, or joined battle on the ground about 
the Payx! and the Museum; or fallen in so intrepid a manner 
open the city of Athens, unless they had Set reduced the country 
ut it. It is difficult, indeed, to believe (though Hellanicus has 
related it) that they crossed the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the 
ice ; but that they encam ae Oe ee ec han, 
firmed by the names of p! and by the tombs of those that fell. 
There was a long se and before either army would 
begin the attack. "At last Theseus, by the direction of some oracle, 
offered sacrifice to Fear} and after that immediately engaged. 
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The battle was fought in the month Roedromion (Sept), the day 
on which the Athenians still celebrated the feast called Roddromia. 
Clidemus, who is willing to be very particular, writes, that the left 
wing of the Amazons moved towards what is now called the 
Amazonium ; and that the right extended as far as the Pnyx, near 
Chrysa : that the Athenians first engaged with the left wing of the 
Amazons, falling upon them from the Museum; and that the 
tombs of those that fell in the battle are in the street which leads 
to the gate called Piraica, which is by the monument erected in 
honour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons, and fled as far as the Temple of the Furies : but that the 
lef wing of the Athenians, which ed from the Palladium, 
Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of the enemy to their 
camp, and slew many of them. That after four months a peace 
was concluded by means of Hippolyte, for so this author c: 
Amazon that attended with Theseus, not Antiope. But some say 
this heroine fell fighting by Theseus’s sidc, being picrced with a 
dart by Molpadia, and that a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian 
earth, was set up over her grave. "Nor is it to be wondered, that 
in the account of things so very ancient, history should be thus 
uncertain, since they tell us that some Amazons, wounded by 
Antiope, ‘were privately sent to Chalcis to be cured, and that some 
were buried there, at a place now called Amazonium. Lut that the 
war was ended by a league, we may assuredly gather from a place 
called Horcomosium, near the temple of Theseus, where it was 
sworn to, a8 well as from an ancient sacrifice, which is offered to 
the Amazons the day before the feast of Thescus, The people of 
Megara too shew a place, in the figure of a lozenge, where some 
Amazons were buried, as you go from the market-place to the 
place called Rhus. Others also are said to have died by Chseronea, 
and to have been buried by the rivulet, which, it seems, was 
formerly called Thermodon, but now Hiemon. It appears likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaly, not without opposition, for 
their sepulchres are shewn to this day, between Scotusszea and 
Cynoscephale. 

‘This is all that is memorable in the stary of the Amazons ; for 
as to what the author of the Theséis relates of the Amazons risin, 
to take vengeance for Antiope, when Theseus gultted her, an 

r lercules, it has 
plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married Phaedra after the death 
of Antiope, having had by the Amazon a son named Hippolytus! or 
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according to Pindar, Demophoon. As to the calamities which 
befel Phaedra and Hippo! since the historians do not differ 
from what the writers ly have said of them, we may look 
upon them as matters of fact. 

‘Some other marriages of ‘Theseus are spoken of, but have not 
been represented on the stage, which had neither an honourable 
beginning, nor a bappy conclusion. He is also said to have 
forcibly carried off Anaxo of Troezene, and having slain Sinnis and 
Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon their daughters: to have 
married 'Peribeca, the mother of Ajax, too, and Pherobra, and 

lope the daughter of Iphicles, Besides, they charge him’ with 
being enamoured of A2gle, the daughter of Panopeus, and, for her, 
leaving Ariadne, contrary to the rules of both justice and honour ; 
but above all, with the rape of Helen, which involved Attica in 
war, and ended in his banishment and death, 

‘Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the heroes 
of those times, Herodorus thinks that Theseus was not concerned 
in any of them, except in assisting the Lapithe against the 
Centaurs. Others write, that he attended Jason to Coichos, and 
Me in killing the boar; and that hence came the 
“Ne ig without Theseus.” It is allowed, however, that Theseus, 
without any assistance, did himself perform many great exploits ; 
and that the extraordinary instances of his valour gave occasion to 
the saying, “ This man is another Hercules.” Theseus was likewise 
assisting Adrastus in the bodies of those that fell 
before Thebes, not by defeating the ans in battle, as Euripides 
has it in his iy, but by persuading them to a truce 5 for 80 
most writers agree ; and P| is is of opinion, that this was 
the first truce ever known for burying the dead. But Hercules 
was, indeed, the first who gave their dead to the enemy. 


The 

burying place of the common soldiers is to be seen at Eleuthere, 

officers at Eleusis, in which particular Theseus gratified 

Adrastus, AEschylus, in whose tragedy of the Eleusinians Theseus 

is introduced iting the matter as above, contradicts what 
Enripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

it ship between ‘Theseus and Pirithous is said to have 

ced on this occasion: Theseus being much celebrated for 

his strength and valour, Pirithous was desirous te prove it, and there- 

fore drove away his oxen from Marathon. en he heard that 

him in arms, he did not fly, but turned back to 

mect him. But 2s soon as they beheld one another, each was 50 
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struck with admiration of the other’s person and courage, that they 
laid aside all thoughts of fighting; and Pirithous first giving ‘The- 
seus his hand, bade him be judge in this cause himself, and he would 
willingly abide by his sentence, Theseus, in his turn, left the cause 
to him, and desired him to be his friend and fellow-warrior. They 
then confirmed their fitendship with an oath. Dirithous afterwards 
marrying Deidamia,! entreated Thescus to visit his country, and to 
become acquainted with the Lapithe.* He had also invited the 
Centaurs to the entertainment. These, in their cups behaving 
with insolence and indeccn.y, and not even refraining from the 
women, the Lapithe rose up in their defence, killed some of the 
Centaurs upon the spot, and soon after beating them in a set battle, 
drove them out of the with the assistance of Theseus, 
Herodorvs relates the matter differently, He says that, hostilities 
being already begun, Theseus came in aid to the Lapitha:, and then 
had the first sight of Hercules, having made it his business to find 
him out at Trachin, where he reposed himself after all bis wanderings 
and aboars; and that this interview passed in marks of great respect, 
civility, and mutual compliments. But we are rather to follow 
historians who write, that thcy had very frequent interviews; and 
that by means of Theseus, Hercules was initiated into the mysteries 
of Ceres, having first obtained lustration, as he desired, on account 
of several involuntary pollutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hellanicus, when 
he was concerned in the rape of Helen,? who had not yet arrived at 
the years of maturity. Some writers, thinking this one of the heaviest 
charges against endeavoured to correct it, by suying it was not 
Theseus that carried off Helen, but Idas and Lynceus, who com- 
mitted her to his care, and that therefore he refused to give ber up, 
when demanded by Castor and Pollux; or rather dhat she was de- 
livered to him by Tyndarus himself, to keep her from Enarsphorus, 
the son of Hippocoon, who endeavoured to pussess himself by 
violence of Helen, who was yet but a child. But what authors gene- 
rally agree in as most probable is as follows ; The two friends went 
together to Sparta, and having scen the girl dancing in the temple 

jiana Orthia, carried her off and fled. The pursuers that were 
sent after them following no further than Tegea, they thought them- 
selves secure, and having traversed Peloponnesus, they entered into 
an agreement, that he who should gain Helen by lot should have 
her to wife, but be obliyed to assist in procuring a wife for the other, 
In consequence of these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to The- 
seus, who received the virgin, and conveyed her, as she was not yet 
marriageable, to Aphidna. Here he placed his mother with ber, 
and committed them to the care of his friend Aphidnus, charging 
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him to keep them in the utmost secrecy and 3 whilst to 
his debt of service to Pirithous, he imself travelled with him oat 
Epirus, with 2 view to the daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Molos- 
sians, This prince named his wife Proserpine, his daughter Cord, 
and his dog Cerberus: with this dog he commanded all his daugh- 
ters’ suitors to fight, ising her to him that should overcome him, 
‘But understanding that Pirithous came not with an intention to court 
his daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized both him and 
his friend, destroyed Pirithous immediately by means of his dog, 
and shut up Theseus in close prison. 

Meantime Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson of Orneus, 
and great grandson of Erectheus, is said to be the first of mankin 
that undertook to be a demagogue, and by his eloquence to in- 
gratiate himself with the people. He endeavoured also to exasper- 
ate and inspire the nobility with sedition, who had but ill borne 
with Theseus for some time; reflecting that he had deprived every 
person of family of his government and command, and shut them 
up together in onc city, where he used them as his subjects and 

wes, Among the common people he sowed disturbance by 
telling them, that though they pleased themselves with the dream 
of liberty, in fact they were robbed of their country and religion; 
and instead of many good and native kings, were Jorded-over by 
one man, who was a new comer and a stranger, Whilst he was 
thus busily employed, the war declared by the Tyndaride greatly 
helped for the sedition. Some say plainly, they were invit 
by Menestheus to invade the country, At first they proceeded not 
in a hostile manner, only demanding their sister; but the Athcnians 
answering, that they neither had her among them, nor knew where 
she was left, they began their warlike operations, Academus, 
however, finding it out by some means or other, told them she was 
concealed at Aphidnre. Hence, not only the Tyndaridse treated 
him honourably in his life time, but the Lacedzmonians, who, in 
after times, often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all 
the country besides, spared the Academy for his sake, But 
Dicoarchus says, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arcadains, 
belng allics.to the: Tyndaride: in: that. way, fhe ¢ which now 
goes by the name of the Academy, was first called Echedemia, 

m one of them; and that from the other the district of Marathon 
had its name, because he freely offered himself, in pursuance of 
some oracle to be sacrificed at the head of the army. To Aphidnz 
then they came, where they beat the enemy in a set battle, and then 
took the city, and razed it to the ground. There, they tell us, Aly- 
cus, the son’ of Sciron, was slain, fighting for Castor and Pollux; 
and that a certain place, within the territories of Megara, is called 
Alycus, from his being buried there; and Hereas writes, that Alycus 
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received his death from Theseus’s own hand. These verses also are 
alleged as a proof in point: 
‘Yor bright-hatr’d Halen be wan alain By Thesons, on Aphidns's plain. 


But it is not probable that Aphidnze would have been taken and hia 
mother made prisoner, had Theseus been present. 

Aphidna, however, was taken, and Athens in danger. Menes- 
theus took this opportunity to persuade the le to admit the 
Tyndaride into the city, and to treat them hospitably, since they 
only levied war against Thescus, who began with violence first, but 
that they were benefactors and deliverers to the rest of the Athe- 
nians, ‘Their behaviour also confirmed what was said; for, though 
conquerors, they desired nothing but to be admiticd to the mysteries, 
to which they had no less claim than Hercules, since they were 
equally allied to the city, This request was easily granted them, 
and they were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylius. 
They had also divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, 
which was given them, either on account of the truce [axecte] which 
they made, or because of their great care that no one should be in- 
jured, though there were so many troops in the city; for the phrase 
‘anakos echein simifies to keep or take care of anything; and for this 
reason, perhaps, Kings are called Anaktes. Some again say, they 
were called Anakes, because of the appearance of their stars; for the 
Athenians use the words anckas anckathen, instead of ano and 
anothen, that is, above or on high. 

We are told that A:thra, the mother of Thescus, who was now a 
prisoner, was carried to Lacedamon, and from thence, with Helen, 
to Troy; and that Homer confirms it when, speaking of those that 
waited upon Helen, he mentions 


Tn beantoous Clymene, And thre born of Pittheus 


Others reject this verse as none of Homer's, as they do also the 
story of Munychus, who is said to have been the fruit of a secret 
commerce between Demophoon and Laodice, and brought up by 
&thra at Troy. But Ister, in the thirteenth book of his History of 
Attica, gives an account of A2thra different from all the rest. He 
was informed, it seems, that after the battle in which Alexander or 
Paris was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the 
iver Sperchius, Hector took and plundered’ the city of” "Troezene, 
and commu off A2thra, who had been left there. But this is highly 
improbable. 

it happened that Hercules, in ‘ing through the country of the 
Molossians, was envertained by the king, who nocidentall 
made mention of the bold atrempts of Theseus and Pirithous, and 
of the manner in which he punished them when discovered, 
Hercules was much disturbed to hear of the ingtorious death of the 
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one, and the danger of the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in 
vain to expostulate about him; but he begged to have Theseus re- 
Teased, and Aidoncus granted it, Theseus, thus set at liberty, 
returned ta Athens, where his party was not yet entirely suppressed, 
and whatever temples and groves the city had assigned him, he 
consecrated them all but four, to Hercules, and called them (as 
Philochorus relates), instead of Thesea, Heraclea. But desiring to 
preside in the commonwealth, and dircct it as before, he found him- 
self encompassed with faction and sedition ; for those who were his 
enemies before his di had now added to their hatred a con- 
tempt of his authority; and he beheld the people so generally cor- 
rupted, that they wanted to be flattered into their duty, instead of 
silently executing his commands. When he attempted to reduce 
them by force, he was overpowered by the prevalence of faction ; and, 
in the end, finding his affairs desperate, ivately sent his chil- 
dren into Eubcra, to Elephenor, the son of Chalcodon ; and himself 
having uttered solemn execrations against the Athenians at Gar- 
tus, where there is still a place thence called Araterion, sailed to 
Scyros} Ife imagined that there he should find hospitable treat 
then Kngof the Sctdana, "To him therefore he applic, and desired 
then ‘of t! ans. fo. ¢ applied, and desi 
to be putin ipowension of his lands, as invending. to settle there. 
Some say, he asked assistance of him against the Athenians. But 
Lycomedes, cither jealous of the glory of Theseus, or willing to 
oblige Menesthcus, having led him to the highest cliffs of the country 
on pretence of showing him from thence his lands, threw him down 
headlong from the rocks, and killed him. Others say he fell of him- 
self, missing his step, when he took a walk, according to his custom 
after supper. At that time his death was disrcgarded, and Menes- 
theus quietly possessed the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of 
‘Thescus attended EIphenor, as private persons in the Trojan war. 
Dut Menesthevs dying in the same expedition, they returned and 
recovered the kingdom. In succeeding ages the Athenians honoured 
Theseus as a demi-god, induced to it as well by other reasons, as be- 
cause, when they were fighting the Medes at Marathon,a considerable 
part of the army thought they saw the apparition of Theseus com- 
fletcly armed, and bearing down before them upon the barbarians, 
After the Median war, when Phzedon was archon,’ the Athenians 
consulting the Oracle of Apollo were ordered by the priestess to take 
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up the bones of Theseus, and lay them in an honourable place at 
Athens, where they were to be kept with the greatest care. But it 
was difficult to take them up, or even to find out the grave, on 
account of the savage eae, disposition of the barbarians 
who dwelt in Scyros. Ni Cimon having taken the island 
(as is related in his Life), and being very desirous to find out the 
place where 2, breaking the grown chance a St le on a cer- 
tain eminence, <5 (as they tell us) seratc] 
it up with her talons. his mune Ge th asa divine nd scratchlog 
digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary size, with 
a Jance of brass and a sword lying by it. When these remains were 
brought to Athens in Cimon’s galley, the Athenians received them 
with splendid processions and sacrifices, and were as much trans- 
ported as if Thescus himself had retumed to the city. He lies in- 
terred in the middle of the town, near the Gymnasium: and his 
oratory is a place of refuge for servants and all persons of mean 
condition, who fly from men in power, as Theseus while he lived, 
was a humane and benevolent patron, who graciously received the 
Petitions ofthe poor. The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the 
th of Oct., the day on which he returned with the young men from 
Crete. They sacrifice to him likewise on each cighth day of the 
other months, cither because he first arrived from Troczene on the 
8th of July, as Diodorus the geographer relates, or else thinking this 
number above all others, to be most proper to him, because he was 
Steril ive bey ment “Festa wit cate 
observed on y mont ‘or the num! it, 
as the first on of an even mbes, and te Soe the fi 
square, properly represents firmness immovable power 
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LYCURGUS-: 


OF Lycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to relate that is certain 
and uncontroverted. For there are different accounts of his birth, 
his travels, his death, and especially of the laws and form of govern- 
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ment which he established. But least of all are the times agreed 
upon in which this it mn lived. For some say he flourished at 
the same time wie Iphitus} and joined with him in-<ettli 
cessation of arms during the Olympic games. Among these is Aris- 
tole, who alleges for proofan Olympic quoit, on which was preserved 
the inscription of Lycurgus’s name. But others who, with Eratos- 
thenes and Apollodarus, compute the time by the succession of the 
Spartan kings,* place him much earlier than the first Olympiad. 

imzeus, however, supposes that, as there were two Lycurguses in 
Sparta at different times, the actions of both are ascribed to one, on 
account of his particular renown ; and that the more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer: nay, some say he had seen him. 
Xenophan, too, confirms the opinion of his antiquity, when he makes 
him cotempo. with the Heraclidx. It is true, the latest of the 
‘Lacedemonian were of the lineage of the Heraclide; but 
Xenophon there seems to speak of the first and more immediate 
descendants of Hercules? As the hi: of those times is thus in- 
volved, in relating the circumstances of Lycurgus's life, we shall 
endeavour to select such as are least controverted, and follow 
authors of the test credit 

Simonides, the poet, tells us, that Prytanis, not Eunomus, was 
father to Lycurgus, But most writers give us the gencalogy of Ly- 
curgus and Eunomus in a different manner; for, according to them, 
Sous was the son of Patrocics, and son of Aristodemus, Eury- 
tion the son of Sous, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Pry- 
tanis: to this Eunomus was born Polydectes, by a former wife, and 
by a second, named Dianassa, L} s. Eutychidas, however, 
says Lycurgus was the sixth from 8, and the eleventh from. 
Hi les. The most distinguished of his ancestors was Sous, under 
whom the Lacedemonians made the He/ofes their slaves,‘ and 
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gained an extensive ack of end eat Sethe Arcades Of this Sous 
it is related, that, being besi litorians in a difficult post 
cede wari water, he agreed to give up all his conquests, 
vided that himself and all his army should drink of the neigh- 
jouring spring. When these conditions were sworn to, he assemb! 
his forces, and offered his kingdom to the man that would forbear 
drinking; not one of them, however, would deny himself, but they 
all drank. ‘Then Sous went downto the spring himself, and havi 
only sprinkled his face in sight of the enemy, he marched off, anc 
sul held the country, because e// had not drank. Yet, though he 
was highly honoured for this, the family had not their name from him, 
‘but from his son, and were called Exrytiontde; and this, because 
Eurytion seems to be the first who the strictness of kingly 
ferernment, inclining to the interest of the people, and ingratiating 
imself with them. Upon thi: ion, their encroachments in- 
and the succeeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 
them with greater rigour, or clse giving way through weakness or 
in hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and confusion prevailed 
- Sparta s by wai one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, Jost 
iis ‘or while he was endeavouring to part some persons who 
were concerned in a fray, he received a wound by a knife, of which 
he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, Polydectes. 
‘But he too cing, soon after, the general voice gave it for Lycur- 
is to ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, till it appeared 
that his brother’s widow was ant. As soon as he perceived 
this, he declared that the kit belo: to her issue, provided 
it were male, and he kept the administration in bis hands only as 
his guardian. This he did with the title of Prodivos, which the 
Lacedzmonians give to the guardians of infant kings. Soon after, 
the cen made Sim 2 private, overture, that sho would destroy her 
child, upon condition that he would many her when king of Sparta. 
Though he detested her wickedness, he said nothing against the 
proposal, but pretending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
to ure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life; for he would take care that the child, as soon as born, 
should be destroyed, Thus he drew on the woman to her 
full time, and when he heard she was in labour, he sent persons to 
attend and watch her delivery, with if it were a girl, to give 
it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever business 
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he might be engaged. It hay that he was at supper with the 
magistrates when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants who 
were present, come? tie calle to Lag When he seeciced it, he is 
reported to have said to the y, Spartans, see here your new- 
bern king. He then laid hin dows ‘upon the chair of state, and 
named him Charilaus, because of the joy and admiration of his 
™magnanimity and justice testified by all present. ‘Thus the reign of 
Lycurgus lasted only eight months, But the citizens had a great 
veneration for him on other accounts, and there were more that paid 
him their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, out 
of regard to his virtues, than those that obeyed him asa guardian to 
the king, and director of the administration. There were not, how- 
ever, wanting those that envied him, and opposed his advancement 
as too high for so young a man; particularly the relations an 
friends of the quecn-mother, who seemed to have been treated with 
contempt. Her brother, Leonidas, onc day boldly attacked him 
with virulent language, and scrupled not to te) him, that he was 
well assurcd he would soon be king ; thus preparing suspicions, and 
matter of accusation against L; in case any accident should 
befallthe king. Insinuations of the same kind were likewise spread 
by the queen-mother. Moved with this ill-treatment, and fearing 
some dark design, he determined to get clear of all suspicion, by 
travelling into other countries, till his nephew should be grown up, 
and have a son to succeed him in the kingdom, 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There having ob- 
served the forms of government, and conversed with the most 
illustriouspersonages, he was: with admiration of some of their 
laws, and resolved at his return to make use of them in Sparta. 
Some others he rejected. Among the friends he gained in Crete, 
was Thales,’ with whom he had interest enough to de him to 
go and settle at Sparta’ Thales was famed for his wisdom and 
political abilities; he was withal a lyric poet, who under colour of 
exercising his art, performed as great things as the most excellent 
lawgivers, "For his odes were 20 many persuasives to obedience 
and unanimity, as by means of melody and numbers they had great 
grace and power, tl softened insensibly the manners the 
audience, drew them off from the animositics which then prevailed, 
and united them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, in some 
Measure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the instruction 
of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to Asia, desirous, as 
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is said, to compare the Ioniant expense and luxury with the Cretan 
frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what eft each had on their 
manners and governments; just as physicians cony 

bodies that are weak and sickly with the healthy and robust. ‘There 
probably he mef with Homer's poems, which were preserved 

by the posterity of Cleophylus. Observing that many moral sen- 
tences, and much political knowledge were intermixed with his 
stories, which had an irresistible charm, he collected them into one 
,, and transcribed them with pleasere, in order to take them home 
withhim. Forhis glorious poetry was not yet fully known in Greece; 
only some particular picces were in a few hands, as they happened 
to be dispersed. ‘Lycurgus was the first that made them generally 
known. yptians likewise suppose that he visited fem; and 
as of all their institutions he was most pleased with their distin- 
guishing the military men from the rest of the people? he took the 
same method at Sparta, and by separating from these the mechanics 
and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble and more of 
apiece, This assertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by some of 
oo yriters, os we know of 7, one except Arlstocrates, son 
jipparchus, and a Spartan, as affirmed that he went to 
Libya at Spain, and in his Indian excursions conversed with the 

iymnosophists: 

The Lacedamonians found the want of Lycurgus when absent, 
and sent many embassics to entreat him to return. For they per- 
ceived that their Kings had barely the title and outward appendages 
of royalty, but in nothing else dit from the multitude ; whereas 
Lycurgus had abilities from nature to guide the measures of govern- 
ment, and powers of persuasion, that drew the hearts of men to him. 
‘The kings, however, were consulted about his return, and they 
hoped that in his presence they should experience less insolence 
amongst the people. Returning then to a city thus disposed, he 
immediately applied himself to alter the whole ¢ of the consti- 
tution ; sensible that 2 partial change, and the introaneing. of some 
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in a new regimen. With these sentiments he went to Delphi, 
when he had offered and consulted the god,} he returned with 
that celebrated oracle, in which the priestess called him, Beloved 
of the pods, and rather a god than aman. As to his request that 
might enact good laws, she told him, Apollo Aad heard hit re- 
quest, and promised ‘that the constitution he vhould establich would 
be the most excellent in the world. Thus encouraged, he applied to 
the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to the work; ad- 
dressing himself privately at first to his friends, and afterwards, by 
degrees, trying the disposition others, anc paring them to 
concur in the’ business. When tatters were toe! he ordered 
of the principal citizens to appear armed in the market place 
break of day, to strike terror into such as might desire to oppose 
him. Hermippus has given us the names of 20 of the most eminent 
of them ; but he that had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, 
and gave Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishing of his 
laws, was i ed Arithmiades, ‘Upon the first alarm, kin; Cheriaw 
apprehending it to be a inst his person, tool in 
the Chalcivicos* But he anne | satisfied, and accepted of their 
cath, Nay, so far from being obstinate, he jomned in the undertaking. 
Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gentleness of his disposi ont 
that Archelaus, his partner in the throne, is reported to have sai 
to some that were praising the young king, }’es, Charilaus is a good 
man to be sure, who cannot find it in his heart to punish the bad, 
Among the many new institutions of Lycurgus, the first and most 
important was that of a senate; which sharing, ag Plato says, in 
the power of the kings, too imperious and unrestrained before, and 
having equal authority with them, was the means of keeping them 
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within the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to the 
preservation of the state. For before it had been veering and un- 
settled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and sometimes 
t a pure democracy ; but this establishment of a senate, an 
intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just equilibrium, and 
put it in a safe posture—te 28 senators adhering to the kings when- 
ever they saw the people too encroaching, and, on the other huatd, 
supporting the people, when the kings attempted to make themselves 

elute. This, according to Aristotle, was the number of scnators 
fixed upon, because two of the 3o associates of Lycurgus deserted 
the business through fear. But Spharus tells us there were only 
28 at first entrusted with the design. Something, perhaps, there is 
in its being a perfect number, formed of seven multiplied by four, 
and withal the first number, after six, that is equal to all its parts. 
But I rather think, just so many scnators were created, that, to- 
gether with the two kings, the whole body might consist of thirty 
members. 

‘He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained from 
Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rdetra, or the decree. This 
was couched in ancient and uncommon terms, which inter- 

ran thus—JVhen you have built a demple to the SyHanian 
rupiter, and the Syllanian Minerva; divided the people into tribes 
classes, and established a senate of 30 persons, including the two 
ings, you shall occasionally summon the people to an assembly be 
tween Babyce and Cnacion, and they shall have the determining voice, 
Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oenus; but Aristotle thinks, 
‘by Coacion is meant the river, and by Babyce the bridge. Between 
these they held their assemblies, having neither halls nor any kind 
of building for that purpose. ‘These things he thought of no advan- 
tage to their councils, but rather a dis-service, as they distracted the 
attention and turned it upon trifles,on observing the statues and 
Pictures, the splendid roofs, and every other theatrical ornament, 
people thus assembled no right to propose any subject of 
debate, and were only authorized to ratify or reject what might be 
Proposed to them by tle senate and the kings. But because, in 
‘process of time the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed 
the terms, and perverted the sense of the decrees, the kings Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus inserted in the rhe(va this clause: ‘If the 
people attempt to carat any law, the senate and chiefs shall retire: 
‘that is, they shall dissolve the assembly and annul the alterations. 
And means to persuade the Spartans that this too was 
ordered by Apollo, as we learn from these verses of Tyrtzus— 
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Though the government was thus tempered by Lycurgus, yet soon 
after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose Somer was exercised 
with such wantonness and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, 
as Plato expresses it. This curb they found in the authority of the 
Ephori} about 130 years after Lycurgus. Elatus was the first in- 
vested with this dignity in the reign of Theopompus, who, when his 
wife upbraided him, that he would leave the rezal power to his chil- 
dren less than he received it, replied—Nuy, bu greater, because more 
Jasting. And in fact, the prerogative so stripped of all extravagant 
pretensions, no longer occasioncd cithcr envy or danger to its pos- 
Sessors. By these means they escaped the miseries which befell the 
Messenian and Argive kings, who would not in the least relax the 
severity of their power in favour of the people. Indeed, from no- 
thing more does the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear, than 
from the disorderly governments and the bad understanding that 
subsisted between the kings and le of Messena and Argos, 
acighbouring states, and related in to Sparta. For, as at first, 
they were in all respects equal to her, and possessed of a better 
country, and preserved no lasting happiness, but, through the 
insolence of the kings and disobedience of the people, were harassed 
with perpetual troubles, they made it very cvident that it was really 
a felicity more than human, a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, 
to have a legislator who knew so how to frame and temper 
their government? But this was an event of a later date, 

A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus was a new 
division of the lands. For he found a prodigious inequality, the 
city overcharged with many indigent persons who had no land, and 
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the wealth centred in the hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to 
root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, and those 
distempers of a state still more inveterate and fatal—I mean poverty 
and riches~he persuaded them to cancel all former divisions of 
land and to make new ones, in such a manner that they might 


be ctly equal in their and way of living. “Hence, 
ifthey were ambitious of distinction they might sock i in virtue’ 
as no other difference was left betwcen them but that which arises 
from the dishonour of base actions and the praise of good ones, 
His proposal was put in practice. He made gooo lots far the terri- 
tory of Sparta, which he distributed among so many citizens, and 
30,000 for the inhabitants of the rest of Laconia, Dut some say he 
made only 6000 shares for the city, and that Polydorus added 3000 
afterwards ; others, that Polydorus doubled the number appointed 
by Lycurges, which were only 4500. Each lot was capable of pro- 
ducing (one year with ‘another) 70 bushels of grain for each man} and 
12 for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in proportion. 
Such a provision they thought, sufficient for health and a good habit 
of body, and they wanted nothing more. A story gocs of our legis- 
lator, that some time after returning from a journey through the 
fields just reaped), and seeing the. stancing parallel and equal, 
he smiled, and said to some that were by, How like is Laconia to 
an estate newly divided among many brothers / 
After this, he attempted to divide also the moveables, in order to 
take away al appearance of inequality, but le soun perceived that 
could not to have their goods dircctly taken from them, 
therefore took another method, counterworking their avarice by 
astratagem.” First, he Stopped the currency of the guld and silver 
coin, and ordered that they make use of iron moncy only, 
then toa t quantity and weight of this he assigned but a small 
value, so that to lay up ten mina (£31 108), the whole room was 
wired, and to remove it nothing less thuna yoke of oxen. When 
this became current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedmon. 
Who would steal or take a bribe, who would defraud or rob, when 
he could not conceal the booty; when he could neither be dignifiod 
by the possession of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by its use? 
‘or we are told that when hot, they quenched it in vinegar to make 
it brittle and unmalleable, and consequently unfit for any other ser- 
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vice. In the next , he excluded unprofitable and superfluous 
arts: indeed, if he had not done this, most of them would have fallen 
of themselves when the new money took place, as the manufactures 
could not be disposed of. ‘Their iron coin would not pass in the rest 
of Greece, but was ridiculed and despised, so that the Spartans bad 
no means of purchasing any foreign or curious wares; nor did any 
merchant-ship unlade in their harbours. There were not even to 
be found in all their country either sophists, wandering fortune- 
tellers, keepers of infamous houses, or dealers in gold or silver 
trinkets, because their was no money. Thus Tnxury, ‘losing by de- 
grees the means that cherished and supported it, die: away of itself: 
even they who had great possessions had no advantage from them, 
since they could not be displayed in public, but must lie useless in 
dis) ‘repositories, Hence it was that excellent workmanship 
was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, as beds, chairs, 
and tables; and the Lacedamonian cup called cothon, as Critias 
informs us, was highly valued, particular in campaigns for the 
water, which must of necessity be dank, though ir would often 
otherwise offend the sight, had its muddiness concealed the 
colour of the cup, and the thick ping at the shelving brii 

it came clearer to the lips, these improvements the lawgiver 
was the cause; for the workmen having no more employment in 
matters of mere curiosity, showed the excellence of their art in 
necessary things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and exterminate the 
Jove of riches, he introduced a third institution which was wisely 
enough and iously contrived. This was the use of public 
tables? where all were to eat in common of the same meat, such 
kinds of it as were appointed by law. At the sametime they were 
forbidden to cat at home upon expensive couches and tables, to call 
in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious 
animals in private. For so not only their manners would be cor 
rupted, but their bodies disordered; abandoned to all manner of 
sensuality and dissoluteness, they would require long 5! wart 
baths, and the same indulgence as in perpetual sickness. To effect 
this was certainly very great; but it was greater still to secure riches 
from rapine and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses it, or rather 
by their eating in common, and by the frugality of their table, to 
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taxe from riches their very being. For what use or enjoyment of 
them, what peculiar display of jificence could there be, where 
the poor man went to the same t with the rich? Hence 
the observation, that it was only at Sparta where P/utus (4 i 
to the proverb) was kept blind, and like an image, destitute of life or 
motion. It must further be observed, that they had not the privilege 
to eat at home, and so to come without appetite to the public ropa: : 
they made a point ofit to observe any one that did not eat and 
with them, and to reproach him as an intemperate and effeminate 
person that was sick of the common diet. 
The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more offended with this 
regulation than with any other, and rising in a body they loudly ex 
ressed their indiynation: nay, they proceeded so far as to assault 
8 with stones, so that he was forced to fly from the assembly 
and take refuge ina temple. Unhappily, however, before he reached 
it, a young man named Alcander, in his resentments, though 
not otherwise ill-tempered, came him, and upon his turnit 
round, struck out one of his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then stopp 
short, and without giving way to passion, showed the people his cye 
beat out, and his face streaming with blood. Thcy were so struck 
with shame and sorrow at the sight, that they surrendered Alcander 
to him, and conducted him home with the utmost expressions of 
regret, ‘Lycurgus thanked them for their care of his person, and dis 
missed them all except Alcander. He took him into his house, but 
showed him no ill-treatment either by word or action, only ordering 
him to wait upon him instead of his usual servants and attendants, 
The youth, who was of an disposition, without murmur- 
ing, did as he was com: Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to observe the mildness and ood- 
ness of his heart, his strict temperance and indefatigable industry, 
he told his friends that Lycurgus was not that proud and severe 
man he might have becn taken for, but above all others, gentle and 
engaging in his behaviour. This, then, was the chastisement, and 
this punishment he suffered, of a wild and headstrong young man 
to become a very modest and prudent citizen. In memory of his 
misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to A/inerea Optiletis, so called 
by him from a term which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Dios- 
corides, who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedzemonian govern- 
ment, and others, rclatesthat hiseye was hurt but not put out, and that 
he built the temple in gratitude to the goddessforhiscure. However, 
the Spartans never canied staves to their assemblies 
‘The public repasts were called by the Cretans Andria; but the 
Lacedamonians styled them PAiditia, either from their tendency to 
Friendship and mutual benevolence, phiditia being used instead of 
ilitia; or else from their teaching frugality and parsimony, which 
the word pheide signifies. Dut itis not at all impossible that the 
first letter might by some means or other be ads and so phiditia 
take-placeof edifia, which barely signifies eating. ‘There were fifteen 
persons to a table, ora few more orless. Each of them wasobliged 
to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five 
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pounds of cheese, two pounds and a-half of figs, and a little money 
to buy flesh and fish. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice 
of first fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to the public 
table; for after a sacrifice of hunting he was at liberty to sup at 
home, but the rest were to appear at the usual place. For a long 
time this cating in common was ubserved with great exactness, 80 
that when king Az‘s returned from a successful expedition against 
the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with his wife, requested to 
have his portion at home,’ the Po/emarchs refused to send it ; nay, 
when through resentment he neglected, the day following, to offer 
the sacrifice usual on occasions of victory, they set a fine upon him, 
Children also were introduced at these public tables, as so many 
schools of sobriety. There ‘heard discourses concerning govern 
ment, and were instructed in the most liberal breeding. There they 
were allowed to jest without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when 
the raillery was returned, For if was reckoned worthy of « Lacede 
montan to bear a fests. but if any one’s patience failed, he had only 
to desire them to be quiet, and they left oif immediately. When the 
first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door and sai 
Nota word spoken in this conpany goes out there, ‘The admitting of 
any man to a particular table was under the following regulation. 
Each member of that small Society took alittle ball of soft bread in his 
hand. This he was to drop, it saying a word, into a vessel 
called cadios, which the waiter carried upon his head. In case he 
approved of the candidate, he did it without altering the figure, if 
not, he first pressed it flat in his hand; for a flatted ball was con- 
sidered as a negative. And if but one such was found, the person 
was not admitted, as they thought it T that the whole compan) 
should be satisfied with each other, He who was thus rejecte 
was said to have no luck in the cadédas, The dish that was in the 
highest esteem amongst them was the black broth. The old men 
were so fond of it that they ranged themselves on one side and cat it 
leaving the meat to the young people. It is related of a king 
Pontus,’ that he purchased a Lacedsemonian cook, for the sake of 
this broth, But when he came te taste it, he strongly expressed his 
distike, and the cook made answer, Six, fo make this broth relish, 
tt is necessary first to bathe in the Eurotas. After they bad drank 
moderately, they went home without lights, Indved, they were for- 
bidden to walk with a light either on this or any other occasion, 
that they might accustom themselves to march in the darkest night 
boldly and resolutely. Such was the order of their public repasts, 
Ly left none of his laws in writing; it was ordered in one 
of the Rhefre that none should be written, For what he thought 
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most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, was principles, 
interwoven with the manners and breeding of the le. BE 
would remain immoveable, as founded in inclination, and be the 
strongest and most lasting tie; and the habits which education pro- 
duced in the youth, would answer in cach the purpose of a lawgiver. 
As for smaller matters, contracts about ty, and whatever 
occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce these to a written 
form and unalterable method, but to suffer them to change with the 
times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure 
of persons so well educated, For he resolved the whole business of 
legistation into the bringin; of youth. And this was the reason 
why one of his ordinances & them to have any written laws. 

other ordinance levelled against magnificence and expense, 
directed that the ceilings of houses should be wrought with no tool 
but the axe, and the doors with nothing but the saw. For, as 
Epaminondas is reported to have said aftcrwards, of his table, 
Traison lurks not under such a dinner, so Lycurgus perceived 
before him, that such a house admits of no luxury and needless 
splendour. Indeed no man could be so absurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling so homely and simple, bedstcads with silver fect, purple 
coverlets, goldcn cups, and a train of expense that follows these: 
‘but all would necessarily have the bed suitable to the room, the 
coverlet of the bed and the rest of thcir utensils and furniture to 
thut. From this plain sort of dwellings, Prncended the question of 
Leotychidas the eldcr to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and 
saw the cciling of the room splendi curiously wrought, 
Whether trees grow square in t county: 

A third ordimance of Lycurgus was, that they should not often 
make war against the same ¢nemy, Jest, by being frequently ‘put 
upon defending themselves, they too should become able warriors 
in their turn, And this they most blamed king Agesilaus for after- 
wards, that by frequent and continucd incursions into Borotia” he 
taught the Theobans to make head against the Lacedscmonians, 
‘This made Antalcidas say, when he saw him wounded, The Thebans 
pay you well for making them good soldiers who neither were willing 
‘nor able to fight you before, ‘These ordinances he called Rhetra,as 
if they had been oracles and decrees of the Deity himself. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon as the 
greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with it at 
the very source, taking into consideration their conception and 
birth, by regulaling the marriages, For he did not (as Aristotle 
says) desist from his auemet to bring the woman under sober rules. 
They had, indeed, assui liberty and power on account of 
the frequent expeditions of their husbands, during which they were 
Jeft sole mistresses at home, and so gained an undue deference and 
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improper titles; but notwithstanding this he took all possible care 
of them. He ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, 
wrestling, and throwing quoits and darts; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the children aftcrwards produced from them 
might be the same; and that, thus fortified by exercise, they might 
the better support the pangs of childbirth, and be delivered with 
safety. In order to take away the excessive tenderness and delicacy 
of the sex, the conscquence of a recluse life, he accustomed the 
ingins occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young men, 
and to dance and sing in their presence on certain festivals, “There 
they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon those that had mis- 
behaved themselves, and sometimes they sung encomiums on such 
as deserved them, thus exciting in the young men a useful - 
tion and love of Bory. For he who was praised for his bravery and 
celebrated among the virgins, went away perfectly happy: while 
their satirical glances thrown out in sport, were no Jess cutting than 
serious admonitions; especially as the kings and senate went with 
the other citizens to sce all that passed, As for the virgins appear- 
ing naked, there was nothing disgraceful in it, because everything 
was conducted with modesty, and without one indecent word or 
action. Nay, it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation 
for the beat habit of body; their i too were naturally enlarged 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery ant 
honour, lence they were furnished with sentiments and J 
atch as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is said to have made use 
When a wonian of another country said to her, J’ou of Lacedamon 
are the only women in the world that rule the men: she answered, 
Ve are the anly women that bring forth men. 

‘These public dances and other exercises of the young maidens 
naked, in sight of the young men, were, morcover, incentives to 
marriage: and, to use Plato’s expression, drew them almost as 
necessarily by the attractions of love, as a geometrical conclusion 
follows from the premises, ‘To encourage it still more, some marks 
of infamy were sct upon those that continued bachelors. For they 
‘were not permitted Lo sce these exercises of the naked virgins; and 
the magistrates commanded them to march naked round the 
markct-place in the winter, and to sing a song compose: inst 
themselves, which expressed how juste they were ponlshed for theit 
disobedience to the laws, They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger paid tothe old; so that nobody 
found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent 
commander. It seem ns, when le came one day into aren, 3 

ing man, instead of rising up iving ¢, tol on 
Seue'na child to give place to me when fam SB 
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In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the bride by 
violence; and she was never chosen in a tender age, but when she 
had arrived at full maturity. Then the woman that har the direc- 
tion of the wedding, cut the bride's hair close to the sl.in, dressed 
her in man’s clothes, laid her upon a mattress, and Icfi her in the 
dark, The bridegroom, neither oppressed with wine nor encrvated. 
with lumury, but perfectly sobcr, as having always supped at the 
common table, went in privately, untied her girdie, and carried her 
to another bed, Having staid there a short timc, he modestly 
retired to his usual apartment, to slecp with the other young men; 
and observed the same conduct afterwards, spending the day with 
his companions, and reposing himself with them in the night, nor 
even visiting his biide but with great caution and apprehensions of 
being discovered by the rest of the family; the bride at the samc- 
time exerted all her art to contrive convenient opportunities for 
their private meetings. And this they did not for a short time only, 
but some of them cven had children before they had an intervicw 
with their wives in the day time, This kind of cominerce not only 
exercised their temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruit- 
ful, and the first ardour of their Jove fresh and unabated; for as 
they were not satiated like those that are always with theie wives, 
there still was place for unextinguished desire. When he had thus 
established a proper regard to modesty and decorum with respect 
to marriage, he was ¢qually studious to drive from that state the 
vain and womanish passion of jealousy; by making it quite as re- 
putable to have children in common with persons of merit, as to 
avoid all offensive frecdom in their own behaviour to their wives. 
He laughed at those who revenge with wars and bloodshed the com- 
munication of a married woman’s favours ; and allowed, that if aman 
in years should have a young wife, he might introduce to her some 
handsome and honest young man, whom he most approved of, and 
when she hada child of this generous race, bring it upashisown. On 
the other hand, he allowed, that if a man of char.cter should enter- 
tain a passion for a married woman on account of her modesty and 
the beauty of her children, he might treat with her husband for 
admission to her company,' that so planting in a beauty-bearing 
soil, he might produce excellent children, the congenial offspring of 
excellent parents. For, in the first place, Lycurgus considered chil- 
dren, not so much the property of their parents as of the state; and 
therefore he would not have them Depot by ordinary persons, but 
by the best men in it. In the next ¢, he ob: the vanity 
and absurdity of other nations, where pcople study to have their 
horses and dogs of the finest breed they can procure either by 
interest or money; and yet keep their wives shut up, that they may 
have children by none but themselves, though they may heppen to 
be doting, decripped, or infirm, As if children, when sprung from a 
bad stock, and consenacndly good for nothing, were no detriment 
to thase whom they belong to, and who have the trouble of bringing 
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them up, nor any advantage when well descended and of a gene- 
rous disposition. These regulations tending to secure a healthy off 
spring, and consequently beneficial to the state, were so far from 
encouraging that licentiousness of the women which prevailed after- 
wards, that adultery was not known amongst them. A saying upon 
this subject, of Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is thus related, A 
stranger had asked him, What punishment their law appointed for 
adulterers? We answered, Aly friend, there are no adulterers in our 
country, he other replied, Hu what if there should be one? Vi 
then, says Geradas, he must forfeit a bull so large that he might 
drink of the Eutoras from the top of Mount Taygetus. When the 
stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said, How can such a 
bull bs found? Geradas answered with a smile, How can an adulterer 
be found in Sparta? Thisisthe account we have of their marriages 
It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleased, but 
he was obliged to carry the child to a called Les./e, to be ex- 
amined by the most ancient men of tribe, who were assembled 
there. If it was strong and well-proportioned, they gave orders for 
ils education, and assigned it one of the gooo shares of land; but if 
it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
called Apothete, which is a decp cavern near the mountain Tay- 
getus ; concluding that its life could be no advantage cither to itself 
or to the public, since nature had not given it at first any strength 
or goodness of constitution For the same reason the women did 
not wash their new-born infants with water but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of body, imagining that sickly and 
epileptic children sink and die under the cxpcriment, while healthy 
ones became more vigorous and hardy. Gicat care and art was 
also caerted by the nurses, for as they never swathed the infants, 
their limbs had a freer turn and their countenances a more liberal 
air; besides, they used them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors 
in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and to Icave all ill- 
humour and unmanly crying. Hence people of other countries pur- 
chased Laccdwmonian auiscs for their children, and Alcibiades the 
Athenian is said to have been nutsed by Amicla, a Spartan, But 
if he was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a preceptor, for Zo- 
pyTus appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tells us, no 
better qualified than a common slave. The Spartan children were 
not in that manner under tutors purchased or hired with money ; 
nor were the parents at liberty to educate them as they pleased; 
but as soon as they were seven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to 
be enrolled in companies, where they were all kept under the same 
order and discipline, and had their exercises and recreations in 
common. He who showed the most conduct and courage amongst 
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them was made captain of the company. The rest kept their eyes 
upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore with patience the jumishment 
he inflicted, so that their whole education was an exercise of obc- 
dience. The old men were it at their diversions, and often 
suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, that they might ob- 
serve with exactness the spirit of each, and their firmness in battle. 

As for learning} they had just what was absolutely necessary, 
All the rest of their education was calculated to make them subject 
to command, to endure labour, to fight and conquer. ‘They added, 
therefore, to their discipline as they advanced in age; cutting their 
hair very close, making them go barefoot, and play for the most 
part quite naked. At twelve years of age, their under garment was 
taken away, and but one upper one a ycar allowed them. Hence 
they were necessarily dirty in their persons, and not indulged in the 
great favour of baths and oils, except on some particular days of the 
year, They slcpt in companics, on beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they yathcred with their own hands, without knives, and 
brought them from the banks of the Eurotas, In winter they were 
permitted to add a little thistle-down, as that sccmed to have 
some warmth in it. 

At this age, the most distinguished amon:st them became the 
favourite companions of the clder ;* and the old men attended more 
constantly ther places of exercise, observing their trials of strength 
and wit, not slightly and in a cursory manner, but as their fathers, 
guardians, and yovernors ; so that there was neither time nor place 
where persons were wanting to instruct and chastise them. One of 
the best and ablest men of the city was, morcaver, appointed inspector 
of the youth, and he gave the command of each cornpany to the 
discreetest and most spirited of those called /rens. An /ren was 
one that had been two years out of the class of boys; a Afi/liren, 
one of the oldest lads, ‘This /rvz, then a youth twenty years old, 
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pvr, orders to those under his command, in their little battle, and 

ay eet on at his house. He pea Se cal 
to wood, and the younger to gather pot-herbs ; these they st: 
where they can find them? either slily getting into gardens, or else 
craftily and warily creeping to the common tables. But if anyone 
be caught he is severely flogged for negligence or want of dexterity, 
They steal, too, whatever victuals they possibly can, ingeniously 
contriving to do it when persons are asleep, or Keep but indifferent 
watch, If they are discovered, ‘are punished not only with 
whipping but with hunger. I their supper is but slender at 
all times, that to fence against want, they may be furced to exercise 
their courage and address. This is the first intention of their spare 
diet; a subordinate one is to make them tall. For when the 
animal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, they mount 
upwards by their natural lightness, and the body easily and freely 
shoots up in height. This also contributes to make them handsome; 
for thin and slender habits yield more freely to nature, which then 
gives a fine proportion to the limbs, whilst the heavy and gross 
resist her by their weight. So women that take physic during their 
Bregnancy ave slighter children indeed, but of a fincr and more 

lelicate turn, because the suppleness of the matter more readily 
ol the plastic power. 

boys steal with so much caution, that one of them having 

conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the creature to 
tear out his Is with his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die 
than to be detected. Nor does this r incredible, if we consider 
what their young men can endure to this day, for we have seen many 
of them expire under the lash at the altar of Diana Orthia? 

The Jren, reposing himself after supper, used to order onc of the 
boys to sing a song; to another he put some question which required 
a judicious answer: for eaample, If hv was the best man in the city? 
or, [hat he thought of such an action? This accustomed them 
from their childhood to judge of the virtues and enter into the affairs 
of their countrymen. For if one of them was asked, Who is a good 
citizen, or who an infamous one, and hesitated in his answer, he was 
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considered a boy of slow parts, and of 2 soul that would not aspire 
to honour. The answer was likewise to have a reason assigned to 
it, and proof conceived in few words, He whose account of the 
matter was wrong, by way of punishment had his thumb bit by the 
Tren, The old men and magistrates often attended these little triais, 
to see whether oe dren oe tad indonk ta is a rational ng 
manner. He was indeed, to inflict the ties ; 
Pot'when the boys were gone, he was to be chastised harself if he 
had punished them cither with too much severity or remissness, 
The ado, of favourites also shared both in the honour and 
disgrace of their boys, and ane of them is said to have been mulcted 
by the magistrates, because the boy whom he had taken into his 
aifections let some unyenerous word or cry escape him as he was 
fighting. This love was so honourable and in so much esteem, that 
the virgins too had their lovers amongst the most virtuons matrons. 
A competition of affection caused no misunderstanding, but rathera 
mutual friendship between those that had fixed their regards upon 
the same youth, and an united endeavour to make him as accom- 
plished as possible. . 
The boys were also taught to use sharp repartec seasoned with 
humour, and whatever they said was to be concise and pithy. For 
Lycurgus fixed but a small value on a considerable quantity of his 
iron money; but on the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist 
in its being comprised in a few plain words, pregnant with a peat 
deal of sense; and he contrived that by long silence they might 
learn to be sontentious and acute in their replics, As debauchery 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so the intemperance 
of the tongue makes conversation empty and insipid, King Agis, 
therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the Lacedamonian 
short swords, and said, The jugglers would swallow them with ease 
upon the staze, answered in’ his laconic way, And yet we can reach 
our enemies’ hearts with then, Indeed, to me there seems to be 
something in this concise manner of Speaking which immediately 
reaches the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the 
hearer, Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his discourse, 
if we may judge by some of his answers which are recorded; that, 
for instance, concerning the constitution, When one advised him 








to extablish a popular government in Lacednmon, Go, said he, and 
first make a trial of it in thy oven family. That azain, concerning 
sacrifices to the Deity, when he was why he appointed them 


so titling and of so little value, That we might never be in want, 
said he, of something to affor kim. Once more, when they inquired 
of him, what sort of martial exercises he allowed of, he answered, 
AU, except those in which you stretch’ out your hands,’ Several such 
like replies of his are suid to be taken from the letters which he 
wrote to his countrymen; as to their question, “ How shall we best 
guard against the invasion of anencmy?” Zy continuing poor, and 
fot desiring in your possession to be one above another, And vo the 
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question, whether they should enclose Sparta with walls, 7Hat city 
ts well fortified, whick has a wall of men instead of brick, Whether 
these and some other letters ascribed to him are genuine or not, is 
no casy matter to detcrmine. However, that they hated long 
speeches, the fullowing apophthcems are « farther piuof, King 
Leonidas said to one who discoursed at an improper time about 
affairs of some concern, Afy friend, you should nat talk so much to 
the purpose, of what it 18 nat fo the to talk of, Charilaus, 
the nephew of Lycurgus, "being ‘why his uncle had made so 
few laws, answered, To men of fow words, few laws are suflcient 
Some people finding fault with Hecateus the sophist, because, when 
admitted to one uf the public repasts, he said nothing all the time, 
Archidamidas replicd, He that knows how to  Anows also 
when to . 

‘That the manner of their repartees, were seasoned with humour, 
may be gathered from these instances. When a troublesome fellow 
was pestering Demaratus with impertinent questions, and this in par- 
ticular several times repeated, “Who is the best man in Sparta?” 
He answered, //e that ts least like you. To some who were com- 
mending the Eleans for managing the Olympic games with so much 
justice and propricty, Agis said, “I’hat great matter is st, if the 
Eleans do justice once in five years?” When a stranger was pro- 
fessing his regard for Theopompus, and saying that his own country- 
men called hun /°%i/olacon (a lover of the Lacedaemonians) the king 
answered him, Aly good friend, it were much better, if they calle 
you Philopolites @ lover of your own countrymen). Plistonax, the 
son of Pausanias, replied tu an orator of Athens, who said the 
Lacedwmonians had no learning, True, for we are the only people 
of Greece that have learned no ilf of you. To one who asked what 
number of men there was in Sparta, Archidamidas said, Znough fo 
heep bad men at a distance, 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might perceive, 
that they would not use onc unnecessary word, nor let an expression 
escape them that had not same sense worth attending to, For one 
being asked to go and hear a person who imitated the nightingale 
to perfection, answered, / have heard the nightingale herself. 
Another said, upon reading this epitaph. 

‘Victims of Aas, at Salinas they full, Who quenchied the mge of tyraany.—— 

“ And they deserved to fall, for, instead of genching it, they should 
have let it ur owt.” A young man answered one that promised 
him some game-cocks that would stand their death, Give me those 
that will be the death of others, _ Another sccing some people carried 
into the country in litters said, May J never sif in any place where f 
cannot rise gore the aged. This was the manner of their apoph- 
thegms: so that it has been justly enough observed that the term 
fakonisein (to act the Lacedemonian) is to be referred rather to the 
exercises of the mind, than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, than a 
concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a sprit, which could 
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rouse the soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic manner to action. 
‘The language was plain and manly, the subject serious and moral. 
For they consisted chiefly of the praise of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or else of expressions of detestation fur such wretches as 
had declined the glorious opportunity, and rather chose to drag on 
life in misery and contempt. Nor did they forget to express an 
ambition for glory suitable to their tive ages, Of this it may 
not be amiss to give an instance. ‘There were three choirs on 
their festivals, corresponding with the three ages of man, The old 
men began, 





‘Unee In battle bull we shone; 


the young men answered, 
‘Try 0a; ur \Sgour la not gone; 
and the boys concluded, 
‘The Laalm retnasns fur as alone, 
Indced, if we consider with some attention such of the Lacede- 
monian poems as are still extant, and get into those airs which were 
played upon the flute when they marched to battle, we must agree, 
that Terpander! and Pindar have very fitly fomed valour and music 
together, The former thus speaks of Lacedixmon, 
right filchfen : th 
TRAD ME Steet vale Unar be ful Juntos oye ber wie pevilom 

And Pindar sings, 

Tieeinfpetbeouiberlateatoge And Maly acter cograge 
‘To hus! the qulv'ting lance 5 “And Meustay leads the dunes, 
‘Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, but their skill 
im music. For as the Spartan poct says: 

‘To swell the bold notes of the lyre, _Becotnea the wurrlor’s lofty fire. 

And the king always offered sacrifice to the muse? before a battle, 
putting his troops in mind, I suppose, of their curly cducation and 
of the judgment that would be passed ‘upon them; as well as that 
those divinities might teach them to despise danger while they per- 
formed some eaploit fit for ékew to cclebrate. 

‘On these occavions? they relaxed the severity of their discipline, 


2 Merpander wan & poct end suaiclan add, that they were forbidden 0 ro- 
too (ea thay of Hoowe timen were fn etranpert in the satse place, as 
iio added three etrings to the ‘Sell to binder thelr Uetng s 

, Which till then had bat four. Me that tly might be more tron to 


flourished about 120 yoars after Homer, their rnemfes. by wasting evory corner of 
# Xenophon says, the King, who com: ccuntry "They were also forbidden 
Seanad thearmyeritiond to Jnpterand fo fghtthesams enemy often. ‘They slop 
Minerva on the ‘of Inia ‘all nlgit fs thelr armour: but thelr out- 
were not allowed their shields, 


‘Minerva the patronets of eclenoe. ‘that, being unprovided of defence, th 
¢ true reason of this was, fn might uot dary to aleep. Jn all exped- 
Vability, that war might be les ‘Hons they were carufal in the 08 
ome to hema; for to render them Dold of religous tits: and after tietr arwping 
war reigning pamion of meal was over, together 
hols Iegisistor. Under this article we lymus to the gods — 
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ermitting their men to be curious in dressing their hair, and elegant 
Hither arms and apparel, while expressed their alacrity, like 
horses full of fire and neighing for race, They let their hair, 
therefore, grow from ther ‘but took more particular care, 
when they expected an action, to have it well combed an? shining ; 
remembering a saying of Lycurgus, that a darge head of hair made 
the handsome snore graceful, and the ugly more terrible. The 
exercises, too, of the young men, during the campagins, were more 
moderate, their diet not so hard, and their whole treatment more 
indulgent: so that they were the only people in the world with whom 
military discipline wore in time of war a gentler face than usual, 
‘When the army was drawn up, and the enemy near, the king sacri- 
ficed a gout, and comman them all to sct garlands upon their 
heads, and the musicians to play Casfro's march, while himself 
began the pean, which was the signal to advance. It was at once 
a solemn and dreadful sight to sce them measuring their steps to 
the sound of music, and without the least disorder in their ranks or 
tumult of spirits, moving forward checrfully and composedly, with 
harmony to battle, Neither fear nor asliness was likely to approve 
men so disposed, possessed as they were of a firm presence of mind, 
with courage and confidence of success, as under the conduct of 
heaven. When the king advanced against the enemy, he had always 
with him some one that had been crowned in the public games of 
Greece. And they tell us, that 2 Lacedamonian, when 1; sums 
were offercd him on condition that he would not enter the lympic 
lists, refused them: having with much difficulty thrown his anta- 
nist, onc pit this question to him, “ Spartan, what will you get by 
this victory?” He answered with a smile, 7. shail have the honour 
to fight foremost in the ranks before my prine. When they had 
routed the cncmy, they continued the pursuit till they were assured 
of the victory: after that they immediatcly desisted; dcoming it 
neither gencrous nor worthy of a Grecian to destroy those who made 
no further resistance. This was not only a proof of: magnanimity, but 
of great service to their cause, For when their adversaries found 
that they killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, they 
concluded it was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the spot, 
Tippias the sophist tells us, that L is himself wus a man of 
great personal valour, and an i commander? Philoste- 
phanus also ascribes to him the first division of cavalry into troops 
of fifty, who were drawn up in a square body, But Demetrius the 
Phalcrean says, that he never had any military employment, and 
that there was the profoundest peace imaginable when he established 
the constitution of Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms 
during the Olympic games is likewise a mark of the humane and 
able man, Some, however, acquaint us, and among the rest 
lermippus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication with 








2 Semeztem, in Aes sentin ot ths) forthe, 2a gio wes Gate 2s 
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Iphitus; but coming that way, and ing to be 8 spectator, he 
heard bebind him a'human vice (as EE thought), which expressed 
some wonder and displeasure that he did not put his count 

upon resorting to so great an assembly. He turned roi im- 
mediately to discover whence the voice came, and as there was no 
man to be seen, concluded it was from heaven. Ile joined Iphitus, 
therefore, and ordering along with him the ceremonies of the festival, 
rendered it more mamnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedmonians continued after they were 
arrived at the years of maturity, Forno man wasat liberty to live as 
he pleased ; the city being like one great camp where all had their 
stated allowance, and knew their public charge, cach mass concluding 
that he was born, not for himself, but for his country. UWence, it 
they had no particular orders, they employed themselves in inspect- 
ing the boys, and teaching them something useful, or in Icarning of 
those that were older than themselves, One of the greatest privi- 
Toges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was the enjoyment of 
leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to exercise any 
mechanic trade. It was not worth their while totake great pains to 
raise a fortune, since riches there were of no account: and the 
Helotes, who tilled the ground, were answerable for the produce. 
To this purpose we have a story of a Laced:cmonian, who, happening 
to be at Athens while the court sat, was informcd of a man who was 
fined for idleness ; and when the poor fellow was returning home in 
great dejection, attended by his condoling friends, he desired the 
company to show him the person that was condemned, ‘for Reuping up 
his dignity. So much beneath them thcy reckoned all attention to 
mechanic arts, and all desire of riches} 

Lawsuits were banished Lacedemon with money. The 
Spartans knew neither riches nor poveity, but possessed an equal 
competency, and had a cheap and easy way of supplying their few 
wants, Hence, when they were not engaged in war, their time was 
taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, or mecting to exercise, ar 
converse, They went not to market under thirty years of age, all 
their necessary concerns being managed by their relations ant 
adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be seen 
sauntering in the market- + it was deemed more suitable for 
them to pass great part day in the schools of exercise or places 
of conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the con- 
tempt of the worthless; and the last was expressed with that plea- 
santry and humour, which conveyed instruction and correction 
without seeming to'intend it Nor was Lycurgus himself immode- 
rately severe in hig manner; but, as Sosibius tells us, he dedicated 
alittle statue to the god of laughter in cach hall. He considered 
factiousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet, and 


3 This alzots sald to have been the age going into the fd, T incline 
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therefore ordered it to take place on all 
common entertainments and parties of 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing more 
dis ible than to live by (or for) themselves. Like bees, they 
acted with one impulse for the public good, and always assembled 
about their prince. They were ‘with a thirst of honour, 
an enthusiasm bordering insanity, and had not a wish 
but for their country. These sentiments are confit 
some of their aphorisms. When Pscdaretus lost his election 
for one of the he went away rejoicing that there were 300 
better men than himself found in the city) Pisistratidas going 
with some othcrs, ambassador to the king of Persia’s lieutenants, 
was asked whether they came with a public commission, or on their 
own account, to which he answered, /f successficl, for the public; if 
tensuctessful, for ourselves. Agrileonis, the mother of Brasidas, ask- 
ing some Amphipolitans that waited upon ber at her house, whether 
Mirasidas died honourably and as became a Spartan? they grcath 
extolled his merit, an : said there awas not such P _ a 
in Sparta; whereupon she replicd, Say nof so, my friends; for 
Brasidas was indecd a man of honour, but Lacedwmon can boust 
of many better men than ke. 

‘The senate consisted at first of those that were assistants to Ly- 
Curgus in his great cnt Afierwards, to fill up any Ricroent 
that might happen, he ordered the most worthy men to be selectet 
of those that were full 6o years old. This was the most respectable 
dispute in the world, and the contest was truly glorious, for it was 
not who should be swiftest the swift, or strongest of the 
strong, but who was the wisest and among the good and wise, 
Ie who had the preference was to bear this mark of superior excel- 
lence through life, this great a1 ‘ity, which put into bis hands the 
lives and honour of the citizens, every other important affair. 
The manner of the election was this: When the peopie were assem- 
‘Died, some persons appointed for the purpose were shut up in aroom 
near the place, where they could neither see nor be seen, and only 
hear the shouts of the constituents,’ for by them they decided this 
and most other affairs, Each candidate walked silently through the 
assembly, one after another according to lot. Those that were shut 
up had writing-tables, in which they set down in different columns 
the number and loudness of the shouts, without knowing who they 
were for, only they marked them as I. II. I11., and so on, according 
to the number of the competitors. He that had the most and loudest 


occasions, in their 
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acclamations was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned 
with a garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods; a num- 
ber of young men followed, striving which should extol him most, 
and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed his 
worthy life and conduct, Each of his relations offered him a repast, 
and their address on the occasion was, Sparta honours you with 
this collation, When he had finished the procession, he went to the 
common table and lived as before. Only two portions were sct 
before him, one of which he carried away; and as all the women 
related to him attended at the gates of the public hall, he called her 
for whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the 
portion, saying at the same time, Yhat which [received ax a mark of 
jonouy, I give to you, Then she was conducted home with great 
applause by the rest of the women. 
veurgus likewise made good regulations with respect to burials, 
the first place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the dead 
to be buried in the city, and even pennitted their monuments to be 
erected near the teinples: accustoming the youth to such siphts from 
their infancy, that they might have no uncasiness from them, nor 
any horror for death, as if people were polluted with the touch of a 
dead body, or with treading upon a grave. In the next place, he 
suffered nothing to be buried with the corpse, except the red cloth 
and the olive leaves in which it was wmapped! Nor would he suffer 
the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of those 
men that fell in battle, or those women who died in some sacred 
office. He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning : on the twelfth 
they were to put an end to it, after offering sacrifice to Ceres. No 
of life was Ieft vacant and unimproved, but even with their 
necessary actions he interwove the praise of virtuc and the contempt 
of vice, and he so filled the city with living examples, that it was 
next to impossible for persons who had these from their infancy 
before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that desired to go 
abroad and sce other countries, lest they should contract foreign 
manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and of a different 
form of government. He forbid stran; crs too? to resort to Sparta, 
who could not assign a good reason for their coming; nol, as Thu- 
cydides says, out of fear they should imitate the constitution of that 
city, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they should teach 
his own people some cvil. For along with foreigners come new sub- 
jects of discourse, new discourse produces new opinions; and from 





1 Allan tells us (2 vi c. 6) that not all ‘tie Rpartan disct- 
‘the ‘citiaans invliterently were buried in . Burin fact they 
‘the red cloth and olive leaves, Lut only D Lacednruon- 
onch ap had ‘themselves o thelr Inwpiver's 
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Who waa am eye-witness, anil at last overturned that republic, 
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these there necessarily spring new passions and desires, which, like 
digcords in music, ‘would disturb the established government. He 
therefore thought it more expedient for the city, to keep out of it 
corrupt customs and manners, than even to prevent the introduc- 
Hong ofa festllenc ai a 
us far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregat 
to right and wrong, which is the fault some people find with the 
laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well cnough calculated to produce 
valour, but not o promote justice. Perhaps it was the Crypiias as 
they called it, or énbuscade, if that was really one of this lawgiver’s 
institutions, as Aristotle says it was, which gave Plato so bad an 
impression ‘of Lycurgus and his laws, ‘The governors of the 
youth ordered the shrewdest of them from time to time to disperse 
themselves in the country, 5 provided only with daggers and some 
necessary provisions. In the daytime they hid themselves, and 
rested in the most private places they could find, but at night they 
sallied out into the roads, and killed all the /elotes they could meet 
with, Nay, somctimes by day thcy fell upon them in the ficlds, and 
murdered the ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides relates in 
his History of the Peloponnesian War, that the Spartans selected 
such of them as were distingui: for their courage, to the number 
‘of 2000 or more, declared free, crowned. them with garlands, 
and conducted them to the teinples of the gods, but soon after they 
all disappeared, and no ane ci cither then or since, give account 
in what manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularh hd 
that the epiori, 28 soon as they were invested in their office, 
clared war against the He/oes, they might be massacred under 
ence of law. In other respects they treated them with great in- 
umanity ; sometimes they made them drink till they were intoxi- 
cated, and in that condition led them into the public halls to show 
the young men what drunkenness was, They ordered them, too, to 
sing mean songs and to dance ridiculous dances, but not to meddle 
with any that were gentecl and graceful. Thus they tell us, 
when the Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, and took a great 
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number of the Helotes prisoners, they ordered them tosing the odes 
of Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon the Lacedsemonian, but they 
excused themselves, alleging that it was forbidden by their masters. 
‘Those who say that a freeman in was most a freeman, and a 
slave most a slave, seem well to have considered the difference of 
states. Dut in my opinion, it was in aftcrtimes that these cruelties 
took place among the Lacedsemonians, chiefly after the great earth- 
quake, when, as history informs us, the Heloles joining the Messe. 
nians, attacked them, did infinite damaye to the countey, and brought 
the city to the greatest extrem‘ty. I can never ascribe to Lycurgus 
so abuininable an act as that of the ambuscade. 1 would judge in 
this case by the mildness and justice which appeared in the rest of 
his conduct, to which also the zods gave their sanction. 

‘When his principal institutions had tnken root in the manners of 
the people, and the government was come to stich maturity as to be 
able to support and preserve itself, then, as to says of the Deity, 
that he rejoied when he had created the world, and given it its first 
motion; $0 Lycurgus was charmed with the beauty and greatness 
of his political establishment, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and 
move on in due order. He was next desirous to make it immortal, 
so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver it down un- 
changed to the latest times, For this ase he assembled all the 
people, and told them the provisions ad already made for the 
state were indced sufficient for virtue and happiness, but the greatest 
and most important matter was still behind, which he could not dis- 
close to them till he had consulted the oracle; that they must there- 
foie inviolably observe his laws without altering anything in them, 
till he retuned from Delphi, and then he would acquaint them with 
the pleasure of Apollo, When they had all promised to do so, and 
desired him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings and sena- 
tors and is of all the citizens, that they would abide 
by the present establishment till Lycurgus came back. He then 
took his journcy to Delphi. 

When ‘he arrived there he offered sacrifice to the gods, and con- 
sulted the oracle whether his laws were sufficient to promote virtue 
and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo answered that the 
laws were excellent, and that the city which kept to the constitution 
he had established, would be the most glorious in the world. This 
oracle Lycurgus took down in writing and sent it to Sparta. He 
then offered another sacrifice, and embraced his friends and his gon, 
determined never to release citizens from their oath, but volun- 
tarily there to put a period to his life} while he was yct of an 
when life was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and whi 
he was not unhappy in any one circumstance. He, therefore, de- 
stroyed himself by abstaining from food, persuaded that the very 
death of lawzivers should have its use, and their exit, so far from 
being insignificamt, have its sbare of virtue, and be considered as a 
great action. To him, indeed, whose performances were so illustri- 


12 -Y¥oi Lucian says that Lyourgus dled at the age of 65, 
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ous, the conclusion of life was the crown of happiness, and his death 
was left guardian of those eee ee uet 
countrymen through life, as. taken an oath not to depart 
from his establishment till his return. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations, Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece, both 
in its government at home and reputation abroad, so long as it 
retained the institution of 1; ; and thisit did during the space 
of 500 years, and the reign af fourteen successive kings, down to 
Agis the son of Archidamus. As for the appointment of the efhor#, 
it was so far from weakening the constitution, that it gave it 
additional vigour, and though it secmed to be established in favour 
of the people, it strengthened the ari 2 


But in reign of Agis, money found its way into Sparta, and 
with came its inseparable attendant—avarice. This was by 
means of Lysander; who, though himself incapable of being cor- 
rupted by moncy, filled his with the love of it, and with 
luxury too. He brought both and silver from the wars,’ and 
thereby broke through the laws of Lyci While these were in 
force, Sparta was not so much under the political ions of a 


commonwealth, as the strict rales of a philosophic life; and as the 
poets feign of Hercules, that only a club and lion’s skin he 
travelled over the world, clearing it of lawless ruffians and crucl 
tyrants; so the Laccdicmonians with a piece of parchment? and 
coarse coat kept Greece ina voluntary obedience, destroyed usurpa- 
tion and tyranny in the states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions 
asleep, very oficn without either shield or lance, and only by sending 
one ambassador; to whose directions all parties concerned imme- 
diately submitted. Thus ‘bees, when their piace appears, compose 
their quarrels and unite in one swans 0 in did justice and 
good government il in state, that I am surprised at those 
who say, the Lacedzemonians knew indeed how to obey, but not how 


1 After all this pompons apgount, Fin. ths money than ft waa worth, The ovent 
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@ govern: and on this occasion quote the saying of king Theo- 
pompus, who, when one told him that Sparta was preserued by the 
Pood administration of its kings, replicd, Nay, rather by the obedience 
Of their subjects, (tts certain that He will not continue pliant to 
jose who know not how to command; but it is te part of a goud 
governor to teach obedicnce. He who knows how to lead well, is 
sure to be well followed; and as it is by the art of horsemanship that 
a horse is made gentle and tractable, so it is by the abilitics of him 
that fills the throne that the people become ductile and submissive, 
Such was the conduct of te Laccda‘monians, that people did not 
only endure, but even desired (o be their subjects, ‘Ihcy asked not 
of them, cither ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan gencral, 
When they had received hac, they treated him with the 
honour and respect; so Gylippus was revered by the Si 
Brasid ts by the Chalcidians, Lysander, Callicraticlas, and Agesilaus 
by all the people of Asia. These, and such as these, wherever they 
came, were called moderators and reformers, both of the muigistrates 
and people, and Sparta itself was considercel as a schoo! of discipline, 
where the beauty of lifeand political order were taught in the utmost 
perfection. Hence Seratonicus seems facctiously enough to have 
said, that he would arder the slthenians ta have the conduct of 
mysteries and processions; the Eleaus lo presiae int games, as their 
particular province; and the Lacedtamonians to be beatin, if the ether 
did auzss* ‘This was spoken in jest; but Antisthenes, one of 
the scholars of Socrates, said (more scrinusly) of the Thebans, 
when he saw them luring themselves upon their success at 
Leuctra, They were just like so many schoul-bays rejoicing that 
they had beaten their master. 

It was not, however, the principal desicn of Lycurgus, that his city 
should govern many others, but he considered its Aappiness like that 
ofa private man, as fowing from virtue and sclf-cousistency,; he 
therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the freedom and 
sobriety of its inhabitants, and their having a sufficiency within 
th Ives, its continuance might be the more sccure, T'lato, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and other writers upon government, have taken 
Lycurgus for their modcl: and these have attained great praise, 
though they left only an idea of something excellent. Yet he, who, 
not in idea and in words, but in fact produced a most inimitable form 
‘of government, and by showing a whole city of philusophers,* con- 
founded those who imagine that the so much talked of strictness of 
a philosophic life is impracticable; hie, I say, stands in the rank ol + 
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ploty far beyond the founders of all the other Grecian states! There- 
re Aristotle is of opinion, that the honours paid him in Lacedeemon 
were far beneath his merit. Yet those honours were very great, for 
he has a temple there, and they offer him a yearly sacrifice, as a god. 
It is also said, that when his remains were brought home, his tomb 
was struck with lightning; @ seal of divinity which no other man, 
however eminent, ‘has had, except Euripides, who died and was 
buried at Arcthusa in Macedonia. This was matter of great satis- 
faction and triumph to the friends of Euripides, that the same thing 
should befall him after death, which had formerly happencd to the 
most venerable of men, and the most favoured of heaven. Some 
say, Lycuryus died at Cirrha; but Apollothemis will have it, that he 
‘was brought to Elis and died there; and Tim.cus and Aristoxenus 
write, that he ended his days in Crete; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that 
the Cretans shew his tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. We 
are told he left an only son named Antiorus; and as he died without 
issue, the family was extinct. His friends and relations observed 
his anniversary, which subsisted for many ages, and the days on 
which they met for that purpose they called Lycurgide. Aristo- 
crates, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, 
with whom he sojourned, and at last died in Crete, burned his body, 
and, at his request, threw his ashes into the sea. ‘Thus he guarded 
against the possibility of his remains being brought back to Sparta 
by the Laccdaemonians, lest they should then think themselves 
released from their oath, on the pretence that he was returned, 
and make innovations ‘in the government. This is what we 
had to say of Lycurgus, 


SOLON. 


‘Dipyatus, the grammarian, in his answer to Asclepiades concerni 
the Int of Solon, cites the testimony ‘of one Philccles, by which he 
would prove Solon the son of Euphorion, cont to the opinion of 
others that have wri ten of him, For they all with Pde 
that Bescestides was ion father; ie ron of Rodents Sortane Poa 
power, but of the noblest family ing descende 
Codrus.Itis mother, according to Heraclides of Pontus, wat 
cousin-german to the mother of Pisistratus. This tie of kindred at 
first united Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which 
was drawn closer (if we may believe some writers) by the regard 





1 Bolen, though a person of a diferent his opposition vain, volant 
temper, wax no lees disinterested than evils. snd Kolou wore bol 
Hyoorgan, He settnd the Atbentas com- fhe former ied the 
cflead ish, travelled fe nveld ton ts fe thie append ine como 

1s count ‘woaltla they 
Granny in bin obd age, and whos bv least 
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which the rormer had for the beauty and exccllent qualities of the 
latter! Hence, we may believe it was, that when they differed after- 
wards about matters of state, this dissension broke not out into any 
harsh or ungenerous treatment of each other; but their first union kept 
some hold of their hearts, some sparks of the flame still rematned, 
and the tenderness of former friendship was not quite forgotten. 
* * * * * * * 

Solon’s father having hurt his fortune? as Iernippus tells us, by 
indulging his great and munificent spirit, though the son might have 
been supported by his friends, yet as he was of a family that had 
long been assisting to others, he was ashamed toaccept of assistance 
himself; and therefore in his younger years applied himself to 
merchandise, Some, however, say that he tmvelled rather to 
gratify his curiosity and extend his knowledge than to raise an 
estate. For he professed his love of wisdom, and when far ad- 
vanced in years made this declaration, J grew old in the pursuit of 
learning. “Ho was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
gather from the following verses ; 


‘The man that Losats of ators, (Mf grain that loads ble bonding floor, 
Of flelda with tresh‘ning meaee, Whore banding steeds and herds ars men, 
ia 


Hopi oos herpler tina te re ‘Whoee ibe are sound, whose food isplaln, 
Yet in another place he says: 

Tojandy fede serec ain,” ‘Lat ongonnce follow i Gt tin, 
Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of sucicty, should neither 
set his heart ‘upon superfiuities, nor reject the usc of what is necessary 
and convenient. And in those times, as Hesiod informs us, no 
business was looked wpon as a disparagement, nor did any trade 


cause a disadvantageous distinction, Tic profession of merchandise 
was honourable, as it brought home the produce of barbarous 








remarkably courteous, to And 
affable, and I ‘Ho had always two Plato (in Timoo) says, that if he had fin- 


‘or three slaves near him with beg: of iahed all his pooms, abd 
ize calm whan be eur ny mn, look Matte of Ue AUlenle Islnd, which be 
oF beard Insolvent, brought out of Eyypt, and lied taken time 
SS relleved thooun aad Varied the to ‘them aa others did, 
at hin own & It be Delther Homer, Helo, nor any other 
ple melancholy, he inyusred the ease; ve beet more 
and if he found {¢ wan y, he for- famous. Tt ix evident both from the life 
mished then with what inight enalle and writings of 8 man, thet he 
them to get Dut not to Ure idly: wats persim not only of xalied virtas, 
Ray, bo left os ‘aud Dut of @ plexant temper. 
open, anil the fruit frus to the He. men: and kr 
ities. His ius were eacy and solute, oth thelr caymety for virton and 
and modest. In shoit, eri fn ils view, he adapted. 
AU his virtues hil been gennine, and not awa so at to strengthen and support 
tverublad, with a view fo the tyranny of the one, and to check and keop adler 
told bins) other. ‘Ilis institutions are as remarkable 
sre iscen the best citizen In it. for their and practicability, ax 
# Arbstotle reekonaXolon Limeeltamong those of are for barsinees 
the Inferior citizens, and his own forcing bunan nature 
works to prove It’ ‘The truth ix, that 3 Tis paseage of Soloo's, and ancther 
Solos Heb, it may be, Veewnso below, ar mong the sentences 
deve In hia youth be of Thcognts, 


$4 SOLON AND THALLs WLRE FRIENDS AND MERCUANTS, [Grecia 


countries, engaged the fricndsmrp of kings, and opened a wide field 
of knowledge and experience. Nay, sume merchants have been 
founders at cities; Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles, 
for whom the Gauls about the Rhone had the highest esteem. 
‘Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, are said to have 
had their share in commerce; and the oil that Plato disposed of in 
Fgyptt defrayed the expense of his travels. a 

7f Solon was too expensive and luxurious in bis way of living, and 
indulged his poctical vein in his description of pleasure too freely 
fora Philosopher, it is imputed to his mercantile life. For as he 
passed through many and great dangers, he might surely compensate 
them with a little relaxation and enjoyment. But that he placed 
himself rather in the class of the poor than the rich, is evident 
fiom these lines ; 

Yet nove, eur oa Yalon Grange,” uci for weeks owt ent 

over, @ lor weelth’s 

ance vir Liven, and rath wall edand, While wealth sinder tno glesping had. 
He scems to have made use of his political talent at first, not for 
any scrious purpose, but only for amusement, and to fill up his hours 
of leisure; but afterwards he inserted moral sentences, and inter- 
wove many political transactions in his pocms, not for the sake 
of recording or remembering them, but sometimes by way of 
apology for his own adminfetration, and sometimes to exhort, 
to advise, or to censure the citizens of Athens, Some are 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in verse, and they 
give us this beginning: 


‘Bll pln tlhouoar auto iso lew 
Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly that 
part of moral Philosophy which treats of civil obligations, His 
physics were of a very simple and ancicnt cast, as appears from 
the following lines : 





Promo 
Tm deat nose hth ee heey 
Ute loud thunder— winds disturb the deep, 
‘Than whose unrnfied breast, no smoother ween, 
Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the only philosopher 
who then carried his speculations beyond things in common use, 
while the rest of the wisc men maintained-theis character by rules 
for social life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and afterwards at 
Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, who made provision for 
their entertainment. But what contributed most to their honour 
was their sending the ¢rifed from one to another, with an ambition 
to outvie cach other in modesty. The story is this: When some 
Coans were drawing a net, certain strangers from Miletus bought 





1 Tt wax usual to trade Into Dept nith — the prot let Morea (¢ ait 71, 
‘the oil of Uisoce and Judes. Thu ead in Sabalaalete ons capt” aad 
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the draught unseen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which Helen, 
as she sailed from Troy, is said to have thrown in there, m compli: 
ance with an ancient oracle. A dispute arising at first between the 
strangers and the fishermen about the tripod, and afterwards ex- 
tending itself to the states to which they belonged, so as almost to 
engage them in hostilities, the priestess of Apollo took up the 
‘matter, by ordcring that the wisest man they could find should have 
the tripod. And first it was scnt to Thales at Milctus, the Coans 
voluntarily presenting that to one of the Milesians, for which they 
would have gone to war with them all. Thales declared that Bias 
was 2 wiser man than he, so it was brought to him. He sent it to 
another, as wiser still. After making a farther circuit, it came to 
Thales the second time. And at last, it was carricd from Milctus to 
Thebes, and dedicated to the Ismenian Apollo. Theophrastus 
relates, that the tripod was first sent to Bias at Pricne, that Bias sent 
it back again to Thales at Miletus; that so having passed through 
the hands of the seven, it came round to Bias again, and at last was 
sent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the most current 
account; yet some say the present was not a tripod, but a bowl 
pent by Crown and others, that it was a cup which one Bathycles 
had left for that purpose. 

‘We have a particular account of a conversation which Solon had 
with Anacharsis} and of another he had with Thales. Anacharsis 
went to Solon’s house at Athens, knocked zt the door, and said, Ae 
war a stranger who desired to enter into engagements . friendship 
and mutual hospitality with him, Solon answered, Friendships are 
best formed at home. Then do you, said Anacharsis, who are at 
home, make me your friend, and receive me into your house, Struck 
with the quickness of his repartee, Solon gave him a kind welcome, 
and kept him some time with him, being then employed in public 
affairs, and in modening his laws. When Anacharsis knew what 
Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at tho 
absurdity of imagining he could restrain the avarice and injustice 
of his citizens 5 written laws, which in all respects resembled 
spiders webs, and would, like them, only entangle and hold the 
and weak, while the rich and ib easily broke through 
To this, Solon replied, A/en ir agreements when it ts an 
advantage to both parties not to break thems and he would so frame 
his laws, as to make tt evident to the Athenians, that it would be 
more for their interest to observe than to transgress them, ‘The 
event, however, shewed that Anacharsis was nearer the truth in his 
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conjecture, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharsis having seen 
an assembly of the people at Athens, said, ke was surprised at this, 
that in Greece wise men pleaded causes, and fools determined them. 
‘When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he expressed 
some wonder that Ae did not marry and raise a family, To this, 
Thales gave no immediate answer: but some days after, he in- 
structed a stranger to say, that Ae came from Athens ten days before, 
Solon inquiring, What news there was at Athens, the man, accord- 
ing to his instructions, said, None, excopt the funeral of a young man, 
which was attended by the whole city. For he was the son(as they 
told me) of a person of great honour, and of the highest reputation 
Sor virtue, who was then abroad his travels, What a miser- 
‘able man is he, said Solon: but what was his name? Ihave heard 
his name, answered the stranger, but do not recollect tt, All I re- 
member is, that there war much talk of his wisdom and justice. 
Solon, whose apprehens:ons increased with every reply, was now 
such disconcerted, and mentioncd his own name, asking, IViether 
twas not Salon's son thak was dead? The stranger answering in 
the affirmative, he began to beat his head, and to do and say such 
things as are usual to men in a transport of grief. Then cs, 
taking him by the hand, said witha smile, Zhese things which strike 
doun so firm a man as Solon, kept me fiom marriage and from 
having children. But, take courage, my good friend, for nut aword 
of what has ben told you is true. Hermippus says, that he took this 
story from Patzcus, who used to boast he had the soul of “sop. 
But to neglect the Procuring off what is necessary or convenient 
in life for fear of sing ity be acting a very mean and absurd 
part; by the same rule a man might refuse the enjoyment of riches, 
or honour, or wisdom, because it is possible for him to be deprived 
of them. Even the excellent qualities of the mind, the most valu- 
able and pleasing ssion in the world we sce destroyed by 
isonous drugs, or by the violence of some disease, Nay, Thales 
imself could not be secure from fears by living single, unless he 
would renounce all interest in his friends, his relations, and his 
country. Instead of that, however, he is said to have adopted his 
sister's son, named Cybisthus, Indeed, the soul has not only a 
principle of sense, of understanding, of memory, but of love; and 
when it has nothing at home to fix its affection upon, it unites itself 
and cleaves to something abroad. Strangers, or persons of spurious 
birth, often insinuate themselves into such a man’s heart, as into a 
house or land that has no lawful heirs, and together with love, bring 
a train of cares and apprehensions for them. It was not uncommon 
to hear persons of a morose temper, who talk against marriage and 
a family, uttering the most abject complaints when a child which 
they have had by a slave or a concubine, happens to sicken or 
die, Nay, some have expressed a very great regret upon the death 





real lon ot son, in uncertaiz, Solon hamanity anc And 
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of dogs and horses; whilst others have borne the loss of valuable 
children without any affliction, or at least without any indecent sor- 
row, and have passed the rest of their days with calmness and com- 
posure, It is certainly weakness not affection, which brings infinite 
troubles and fears upon men who are not fortified by reason against 
the power of fortune; who have no enjoyment of a present good, 
because of their apprehensions, and the real anguish they find in 
considering that in time they may be deprived of it. No man, 
surely, should take refuge in poverty to guard against the loss of an 
estate; nor remain in the unsocial state of celibacy, that he may 
have neither friends nor children to lose; he should be armed by 
reason against alt events. 

‘When the Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome war 
against the Megarensians for thc isle of Salamis, made a law that 
no one for the future, under the pain of death should, either by speech 
or writing, propose that the city should assert its claim to that 
island, Solon was very uneasy at 80 dishonourable a decree, and sec- 
ing great part of the youth desirous to begin the war again, being 
restrained from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himself in- 
aanc;! and a report spread from his house into the city that he was 
out of his senses. Privatcly, however, he had composed an clegy 
and got it by heart in order to repeat it in public. ‘Thus prepa 
he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap upon 
his bead.* A great number of people flocking about him there, ho 
got upon the herald’s stone and sung the elegy, which begins thus; 

‘Tear and attend : from Ralszas I canoe, To chow your arror, 
This composition is entitled Su/amis, and consists of roo very 
beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends began to express 
their admiration, and Pisistratus in particular, exerted himself in 
persuading the people to comply with his directions, whereupon 
they repealed the law, once more undertook the war, and invested 
with the command, The common account of his procecdis 
is this: He sailed with Pisistratus to Colias, and having scized the 
women who, according to the custom of the country, were offering 
sacrifice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to Salamis who 
was to pretend he was a <leserter, and to advise the Megarensians, 
if they a mind to seize the Principal Athenian matrons, to set 
sail immediately for Colias. The hegarenaians readilycmbracing the 
proposal, and sending aut a body of men, Solon discovered the ship 
as it put off from the island, and causing the women directly to 
withdraw, ordered a number of young men whose faces were yct 
smooth, to dress themselves in their habits, caps,and shoes. ‘Thus, 
with weapons concealed under their clothes, they were to dance and. 
play by the sea-side till the enemy were landed, and the vessel near 





1. When the Athenians were delivered that ease, Domostlronos did not, Ifke Solon, 
from their feara by the desth of Epam{- attack thelr error. under & on of 
noncdas, thoy began to muander away nan , but boldly an intely spoke 
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enough to be seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Megarensians 
were deceived with the appearance, and mn confusedly on shore, 
striving which should first lay hold on the women. But they met 
with so warm a reception that they were cut off toa man, and the 
Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, took possession 
of the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and tell us that 
Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi, gave this answer : 

Go, first te the country’s chisty 
Hid ia Inp, Who, when interr'd, — Pre'd thu dealining sam. 

Upon this, Sulon crossed the sea by Right and offered sacrifices 
in Salamis, to the heroes Periphemus Cichreus. Then taking 
Soo Athenian volunteers, who had obtained a decree that if they 
conquered the island the government of it should be invested in 
them, he sailed with a number of fishing-vessels and one galley of 
thirty oars for Salamis, where he cast anchor at a point which 
ions towards Eubora, h ibard 

he Mergarensians that were in the place, having a con 
fused report of what had happened, etook thetnselves ina disorderly 
manner to arms, and sent a ship to discover the encmy. As the 
ship approached too near, Solon took it, and securing the crew, put 
in place some of the bravest of the Athenians, with orders to 
make the best of their way to the city, as privately as possible. In 
the meantime, with the rest of his men, he attaci le Megaren- 
sians by land ; and while these were ngage, those from the ship 
took the city. A custom which prevail Is, seems to bear 
witness to the truth of this account. For an Athenian ship, once a 
year, passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down 
upon it with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped ashore, 
and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, to meet 
those that were advancing by land, Near that place is a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon ; for there it was that he defeated the Me- 
garensians, and dismissed, upon certain conditions, such as were 
tens be kp le of Bic ted the Jaim till both 

lowever, the peop! legara persisted in their claim ti 
sides had severely felt the calamitics of war, and then they referred 
the affair to the decision of the Lacedamonians. Many authors 
relate that Solon availed himself of a passage in Homer's catalogue 
of ships, which he alleged before the arbitrators, dexterously insert- 
ing a line of his own ; for to this verse, 

Ajax from Salamis twalve ships commands, 
he is said to have added, 
And ranks hia forces with the Athenian power 1 

But the Athenians Jook upon this as an idle story, and tell us, that 
Solon made it appear to the j that Phikeus and Let aye 
sons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athenians to the freedom of 
their city, gave up the island to them, and removed, the one to 

1 This Hine conld be no ruffickent eri- Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax 
ence; for there Are roany Deamges 1a wore stationed Deut the Theesalians 
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Brauron, and the other to Melite in Attica: likewise, that the tribe 
of the Philaidee, of which Pisistratus was, had its name from that 
Philus. He brought another against the Mcgarensians, 
from the manner of burying in is, which was agreeable to the 
custom of Athens, and not to that of Megara; for the Megarensians 
inter the dead with their faces to the east, and the Athenians turn 
theirs to the west. On the other hand, Hercas of Mcyara insists, 
that the Megarensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to the 
west; and, what is more, that, like the le of Salamis, they put 
3 or 4 corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athenians have a separate 
tomb for each. But Solon’s cause was farther assisted by certain 
oracles of Apollo, in which the Island was called Jo Salamis. 
‘This matter was determined py five Spartans ; Critolaides, Amon- 
pharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes, 

Solon acquired considerable honour and authority in Athens by 
this affair ; but he was much more celebrated among the Greeks in 

neral, for negotiating succours for the temple of Delphi, against 
the insolent and injurious behaviour of the Circhaans, ‘and per- 
suading the Grecks to arm for the honour of the God. At his 
motion it was that the Amphictyons declared war; as Aristotle, 
among others, testifies, in his book concerning the Pythian games, 
where he attributes that decree to Solon. He was not, however, 
appointed gencral in that war, as Hermippus relates from Euanthes 
the Samian, For ZEschines the orator says no such thing ; and we 
find in the records of Delphi, that Alcmzcon, not Solon, commanded 
the Athenians on that occasion. 
The execrable proceedings against the accomplices of Cylon® had 
1 The Whabitants of Ciba, @ town ® There was, fora long thne 
seatal in the bay of Cortaih after having duroceusy sit pen won pay 
y eee aeureiens rusted ne enrtecy ‘against 1t, who left no mossures tnt 

phi, besieged the city itself, frome in order, if possible, to restore 

deaisy of making themanivys masters of ancient form of government, Cylon, 
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long occasioned great troubles in the Athenian state. The con- 
spirators had taken sanctuary in Minerva's temple ; but Megacles, 
en Archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trial, under the 
notion that if they tied a thread to the shrine of the goddess, and 
kept hold of it, they would stil! be under her protection. But when 
they came over against the temple of the furies, the thread broke of 
itself; upon which Megacles and his colleagues rushed upon them 
and soized them, as if they had lost their privilege. Such as were 
out of the temple were stoned ; those that fled to the altars were 
cut in pieces there ; and they only were spared who made applica- 
tion to the wives of the magistrates. From that time those magis- 
trates were called execrable, and became abjects of the public hatred. 
‘The remains of Cylon’s faction afterwards recovered strength, 
kept up the quarrel with the descendants of Megacles. The dispute 
‘was greater than ever, and the two parties more exasperated, when 
Solon, whose authority was now very great, and others of the prin- 
cipal Athenians, interposed, and by entreaties and arguments per- 
suaded the persons called ¢: le to submit to justice and a fair 
trial, before 300 judges selected from the nobility. Myron, of the 
Phytensian carried on the impeachment, and they were con- 
demned; 2s many as were alive were driven into exile, and the 
bodies of the dead dug 2” and cast out beyond the borders of 
Attica, Amidst these disturbances, the Megarensians renewed 
the war, took Nisi«the from the Athenians, and recovered 
Salamis once more. . 
About this time the city was likewise afflicted with superstitious 
fears and strange appearances; and the soothsayers de d that 
there were certain abominable crimes which wanted expiation, 
pointed out by the entrails of the victims. Upon this they sent to 
Crete for Epimenides the PAestian} who is reckoned the seventh 
among the wisc men, by those that do not admit Periander into the 
number. He was reputed a man of great piety, beloved by the gods, 
and skilled in matters of religion, particularly in what related to in- 
spiration and the sacred mysteries: therefore the men of those days 
called him the son of the nympb Balte, and one of the Curefes 
revived, When he arrived at he contracted a friendship 
with Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, preparing 
the way for the reception of his laws. For he taught the Athenians 
to be more frugal in their religious worship, and more moderate in 
their mourning, by intermixing certain sacrifices with the funeral 
solemnities, and abolishing the cruel and barbarous customs that 


1 This Epimeuiies was « vory catta- loose, directed cortain persona to follow 
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may be trno; ‘Ont Sloees hed loop ‘before. 
‘taught the Hobrews something of 
mrtare. (Ler, xv) Eplmeniies 
ome. ah ‘wore all. black, 
ollers that were all white; these be 
Into tue Areopagms, and tuming 
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had generally prevailed among the women before. What is of still 
greater consequence, by expiations, lnstsations, and the erecting of 
temples and shrines, be hallowed and purified the city, and made 
the people more observant of justice, and morc inclined to union. 
When he had seen Munichia, and considered it some time, he is 
reported to have said to those about him,' /ow dtind is man to 
futurity! Lf the Athenians could foresce what ts ouble that place will 


‘give them, they would tear it in pieces with their teeth, rither than 
## should stand. Something similar to this is related of Thales; for 
he ordered the Milcsians to him in a certain refuse and 


neglected place, and foretold, at the same time, that their market- 
place would one day stand there. As for Epimenides, be was held 
in admiration at Athens; gceat honours were paid him, and many 
valuable presents made ; yet he would accept of nothing but a brane 
of the sacred olive, which they gave him at his request, and 
with that he departed. 

‘When the troubles about Cylon’s affair were over, and the sacri- 
legious persons removed, the Athenians relapsed into their old 
disputes concerning the government; for there were as many parties 
among, them as there were diffcrent tracts of land in their country, 
The inhabitants of the mountainous part were, it scems, for a 
democracy; those of the plains, for an oligarchy; and those of the 
sea, coast contending for a mixed kind of government, hindered the 
other two from gaining their point. At the same time, the inequality 
between the poor and the occasioned the greatest discord, and 
the state was in so dangerous a situation, that there scemed to be 
hho way to quell the seditious, or to save it from ruin, but changing 
ittoa monarchy, So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that 
they were obliged either to ay them a sixth part of the produce of 
the land (whence they were Hectemos it and Thetes) or else to 
engage their persons to their creditors, who might scize them on 
failure of payment. Some made slaves of them, and others sold them 
to foreigners. Nor some parents were forced to sell their own 
children (for no law forbade it), and to quit the city, to avoid the 
severe treatment of those usurers; but the greatcr number, and men 
of the most spirit agreed to stand by each other, and to bear such 
impositions no longer. They determined to choose a trusty 
person for their leader to deliver those who had failed in their 
time of payment, to divide the land, and to give an entire 
new face to the commonwealth. 

‘Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast thcir eyes upon 
Solon, as 2 man least obnoxious to either party, having neither 
‘been engaged in oppressions with the rich, nor entangled in neces- 
sities with the poor. Him, therefore, they entreatcd to assist the 


1 This prediatlon wes fulflled £70; bbe advised tham to make themech 
‘Antiveter constrained the eaay Pe Tot 





alter, when easy, for that the Persians would not fur 
Athenians to admut his into that years attempt. thing against the 
Place. Hedldes this Epimenkies Greeks, and when thay did they would 
‘aitered another di sy Ah Athans; recsive great eas tbazvalot than they 
for bearing that the wersalarmed would abls to bring upon the states 


‘$6 the progress of the Persign power aj they thought to destroy. 
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public in this exigency, and to compose these differences. Phanias 
-_ Desbian severte, sae iar Solon, to sve fhe state, deat art- 
wit arties, a promised the poor a division 

of the lands, and: the rich a confirmation of their securities, At first 
he was loath to take the administration upon him, by reason of the 
avarice of some and the insolence of others; but was, however, 
chosen archon next after Philombrotus, and at the same time 
arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of him readily, as one of 
them, and the poor, ax & good and worthy man. They tell us, too, 
that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time before, that 
equalit causes no war, was then much repeated, and pleased both 

¢ rich and the poor; the latter expecting to come to a balance by 
their numbers and by the measure of divided lands, and the former 
to Serserre an equality at least, by their dignity and power. Thus 
both parties being in feat hopes, the heads of them were urgent 
with Solon to make Himself king, and endeavour to persuade 
him, that he might with better assurance take upon him the 
direction of a city where he had the supreme authority, Nay, 
many of the citizens that leaned to neither party, sccing the 
intended change difficult to be effected by reason and law, were 
not against the entrusting of the government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us that he reccived 
this oracle from Apollo, 

else, 
ena 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that he wanted 
courage, if. he rejected the monarchy for fear of the name of tyrant 
as if the sole and supreme power would not soon become a lawful 
sovereignt through the virtues of him that received it. Thus 
formerly bai they), the Eubaans set up Tynnondas, and 
lately the Mitylenseans Pittacus for their prince! None of these 
things moved Solon for this purpose, and the answer he is said 
to have given his friends is this, Aéso/ute monarhy is a fair 
field, but it has no outlet. And in one of his poems he thus 
addresses himsclf to his friend Phocus: 


It sper’ my country, 





‘Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great before he 
appeared in the character of a legislator, As for the ridicule he was 
exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has described it in the 
following verses: 





1 Pittacns, one of theseven wise men of ous disregarded bis cemmures, and hat 
a ‘imaelf masterut Mityleue; by his autharity quelled the seditione 
San ‘cotaney Teh Pitta, and bersony, suoag ser, be. volzntriy 
a 8 Post, 8 of | ‘quitted his end restored hia 
Bat OS dha ths other tqranie Fitter Sountry Cott erty, 
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H choloet prey, Ror delgn'd to draw it? 

Wile command fale thon bab con Gay," 

‘Would not ‘with all bis race, have falles 
‘on the morrow? 


Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds, as 
discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute power, he 
proceeded with spirit cnough in the administration; be didnot make 
any concessions in of the } nor, in the framing of his 
laws did he indulge the humour of his constituents. Where the 
former establishment was tolerable, he neither applied remedies, 
nor used the incision-knife, lest he should put the whole in disorder, 
and not have power to scttle or compose It afterwards in the tem- 

ture he could wish, He only ‘such alterations as heanight 

ing the people to acquiesce in by persuasions, or compel them to 
by his authority, making (as he says) force and right conspire. 
Hence it was, that having the question afterwards put to him, 
Whether he had provided the best of laws for the Athenians, he 
answered, Zhe dest they were ca, of receiving. And as the 
moderns observe, that the Athenians used to qualify the harshness 
of things by xiving them softer and politer names, calling whor 
mistresses, tributes contributions, garrisons guards, and prisons 
castles; $0 Solon scems to be the first that distinguished thecancellinr 
of debts by the name of a discharge, For this was af is 





ublic acts, that debts should be forgiven, and thal no inan, for the 
future, should take the body of his deblor for security, jough 
Androtion and some others say that it was not by the cancelling of 
debts, but by moderating the interest, that the poor were relieved, 
they thought themselves so happy in it, that they gave the name of 
discharge to this act of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of 
measures and the value of money, which went along with it For 
he ordered the mina, which before went but for 73 drackmas, to go 
for 100 ; s0 that, as they paid the same in value, but much fess “n 
weight, those that had great sums to pay were relicved, while such 
as received them weie no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was the 
abolition of past securities that was called a discharge, and with 
these the poems of Solon agree. For in them he values himself 
on having taken wny the marks of mortgaged land, whick before 
were almost everywhere set uf, and made free those fields which 
before were bound, and not only so, but of such citizens as were 
Seinable by their creditors for debt, he tells us, Ae Aad brought 


back from other countries, where sandered 10 long that 
they had forgo the Attic dialecl and others he had set af liberty 
0 had experienced a cruel slavery at home. 


‘This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble he met 





3 The Athenigns fized up billets to show that Loaves or lands wore mortgaged, 
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with ; For when he undertook the anoulling of debts, and was con- 
sidering of a suitable speech and a proper method of introducing 
the busines he told some of his most intimate friends, namely 
onon, ‘ias, ‘ipponic intent only to abolis! 
the debts, and not to meddle with thelands. These frends of his 
hastening to make their advantage of the secret, before the decree 
took place, borrowed large sums of the rich, and purchased estates 
with them. Aftcrwards, when the decree was published, they kept 
their possessions without paying the money they had ‘taken up; 
which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not been 
imposed upon with the rest, but were rather an accomplice in the 
fraud. This ¢l , however, was soon removed, by his being the 
first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five 1B, 
which he had out at interest. Others, among whom is Polyzelus 
the Rhodian, say it was fifteen talents. But his friends went by 
the name of Chreocopide or debt-cutters ever altcr. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich, The 
latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds; and the 
former at not finding a division of lands ; upon this they had fixed 
their hopes, and they complained that he had not, like Lycurgus,made. 
all the citizens equal inestate, Lycurgus, however, being the eleventh 
from Hercules, and having reigned many years in Lacedamon, had 
acquired great authority, interest, and friends, of which he knew 
very well how to avail himself in setting up a new form of govern- 
ment. Yet he was obliged to have recourse to force rather than 

uasion, and had an eye struck out in the dispute, before he could 
ring it to a lasting sett it, and establish such an union and 
equality, as left neither rich nor poor in the city. On the other hand, 
Solon’s estate was but moderate, not superior to that of some com- 
moners, and therefore he attempted not to erect such a common- 
wealth as that of Lycurgus, considering it as out of his power: he 
proceeded as far as he thought he could be supported by the confi- 
dence the people had in his probity and wisdom. : 

That he answered not the expectations of the generality, but 
offended them by falling short, appears from these verses of his— 

‘Thos ayen with Joy once ‘when they viewd 
With ond, Sighs pend ma __" =. 
And a little after— 











Toala her a amatep to thelr tumultaous ws" 
‘And not bave unk beneath them? in 
But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid aside 
their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they called se/sac- 
thei, or the sacrifice of the discharge, and constituted Soton law- 
iver and superintendent of the commonwealth ; committing to him 
regulation not of a part only, but the whole magistracies, assem- 
lies, courts of judicature, and senate ; and leaving him to determine 
the qualification, number, and time of meeting for them all, as welll 
as to abrogate or continue the former constitutions at his pleasure. 
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First then, he repealed the laws of Draco,! except those concem- 
ing murder, because of the severity of the punishments they ap- 
pomted, which for almost all offences were capital; even those that 
were convicted of: sdleneas were to suffer Seath, and such a5 sole 

ya apples or pot-herbs, were to be ished in same 
manner asaucriclegious persone and onder Hence a saying of 
Demades, who lived long after, was much admired, that Draco 
— Ms laws, not swith in, but with blood. op ped ‘bein, 
asked, ‘made death the punishment for most offences,ans L 
‘Small one: decarve tt, and J can find ne yes for the most heinous. 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of the 
citizens, intending to leave the great offices in the hands of the rich, 
‘but to give the rest of the people a share in other departments which 
they had not before. Such as had a ly income of 500 measures 
in wet and dry goods, he placed in the first rank, and called them 
Pentacosiomedimni® second consisted of those that could keep 
a horse, or whose lands produced 300 measures; these were of the 
equestrian order, and called Higfoedatelountes, And those of the 

‘ird class, who had but 200 measures, were called Zeugite, The 
rest were named 7fefes, and not admitted to any office; they had 
only a right to appear and give their vote in the general asscmbly 
of the people, is seemed at first but a slight privilege, but after- 
wards showed itself a matter of great importance, for most causes 
— at last to be decided by them; i such matters ars 
under the cognizance Magistrates there lay an appeal to the 

le. pietsides, he is said to havedrawn up his Is ws in an obecare 

ambiguous manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority 
popular tribunal For as they could not adjust their difference by 
the letter of the law, they were obliged to have recourse to ving 
judges: I mean the whole body of citizens, who therefore had 
Controversies brought before them, and were in a manner superior 





‘Rame of this great man oocurs fre- 

(quantly,m bistory, Yoh we nowhere Sind 

om ines coyethee eonowraing 

im and his institntlon, He may be 

Considered a3 the frst legislator of the 

Athenians ; for the laws or rather pre- 

Ss eter ahs 

hart net animals?” Draco wes the hie 

the Greeks shat punished adultery with 

ee'gitcemceneees Sie aie 
fe tao, be crdaied Chat od ices of the lowest onder (or Totes 
process should be on even agsinst «© who have the middle bench betwee the 
the ‘tht if they sovidentaliy ‘Fanlomcten sad the Tiranties, are called 
‘caused the death uf any persoz. But be- sega) sad though the had 
ide murder and adaitery, which deserved ‘ack s vote in the general sasemn- 
Sapldl? saa Chat Beonght Usoet al is t Fettleg, spot coaoes blag levees 
laws into disuse. ‘The extravagant severt- Gopal ‘the people, 
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to thelaws. Of this equality he himself takes notice in these words, 


By me the people beld their native rights 

‘Uninjur’ "The great restrain’d 

‘From lawl ie 

Eien as 
Detirous yet further to strengthen the common people, he empowered 
any man Saarewer ke enter an action for one that was injured. Ifa 
person was assaulted or suffered damage or violence, another that 
was able and willing to do it might prosecute the offender. Thus 
the lawgiver wisely accust the citizens, as members of one 
body, to feel and to resent one another's injuries. And we are told 
of a saying of his agrecable to thislaw: being asked, What city was 
best modelled? be answered, That, where those who are nol injured 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders than those who are, 

‘When these points were adjusted, he established the council of 

the arcopagus} which was to consist of such as had borne the office 
of archon and himself was one of the number. But observing that 
the people now dischaned from their debts, grew insolent and im- 
perious, he proceeded to constitute another council or senate of 


high court of the arcopagus were to be the inspectors and guardians 


laws. Thus he supposed the commonwealth, secured by two 
councils as by two anchors, would be less liable to be shaken by 
tumults, and would become more orderly and peaceable, 


Most writers affirm the council of the aveopagus was of Solon’s 
1 The court of areopogus, though settled dignity, they had bigh title and great 





omg bafure, had lost much of its powerhy © honours annexed to thelr offices. The 
times, and till dion ‘became logalstor erchom, Ly he reat wan iatinraibed 
r ‘and the yeat was 

{8 consisted of such ea were most ‘bis name. The second was called 
conrpiouous tu the state fo their wealth, that ta Kay; for they shove to 
Power, and ‘y Dut Solom made it a have that title considered as = seconday 
Tale that euch only should have «seat in one, This offiosr had the care of 

St.as bad borne the office of archon, ‘This ‘The third hed the name of tor 
had the effect he it raised the cee eras eeorings, 
reputation of the arco ‘Ter bigh, other a bad the itiot and 
und rendered their decreas 90 Were considered es the guardisas of their 
bat Dons contested or repined at them awa ‘These archons continued (ll the 
Sarongh n Jone cnuree of apes time of the emperor Gallienus 

2 After the axtinetfon of the race of the __3'The muniber of tribes was increased 
Meduntide, the Athenians made the by Calisthenes to ten, after he had driven 
office of arrhon annual; and instesd of out the Pisistratides ; and then this senate 
gus, they created mins Gretonz By the consisted of 500, 50 being chosen ont of 
Iatter axpedisnt, they provided against each tribe, Towards the close of the year 
ee too great power of & single person, ad ‘the president of each tribe gave in a list 
by the ‘they took away sil appre- of candidates, out of whom the senatace 
screriges, In.one wont thy etioed Gopolted ‘ihe ce led grata 

‘one 

Sow wilt thay bed Loop sought the mal+ ‘Te prytenes while tie sonate Sonsited 
ing their supreme. dependent af ‘were 60 in umber; and, for the 
on the people. This remarkable era of avoiding of confusion, ten ‘of these 
‘he completion of the Athenian demo- ed wook, caring which gece Gey 
‘spney was, sccarding to the Marmors, in ‘were called praviri, and oui of them an 
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appointing, and it seems to confirm their assertion, that 

aco has made uo mention of the areofagites, but in capital causes 
constantly addresses himself to the epAefar; yet the eighth law of 
Solon’s thirteenth table is set down in these very words—H ‘hoever 
were declared infamous before Solon's archonship, let them be restored 
in honour, except such as having been condemned in the arcopagus, 
or by the ephetcr, or by the kings in the Prytaneum, for wurder 
or robbery, or attempling to the nment, had fled their 
country before this law was is, on the contrary, shows 
that before Solon was chief magistiute and delivered his laws, 
the council of the agus was in being. For who could have 
‘been condemned in araopagus before Solon’s time, if he was 
the first that erected it into arcourt of judic ture? Unless, perhaps, 
there be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the meaning 
be, that such as have been convicted of crimes that are now cogniz- 
able before the ites, the ephete,’ and prytanes, shall continue 
infamous, whilst others are restored. 

‘The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that which 
declares the man infamous who stands nenter in the time of sedition, * 
It seems he would not have us be indifferent and unaffected with the 
fate of the public, when our own concerns are upon a safe bottom ; 
hor when we are in health, be insensible to the distempers and griefs 
of our country. He would have us espouse the better and juster 
cause, and hazard everything in defence of it, rather than wait in 
safety to see which side the vic will incline to. That law too 
stems quite ridiculous and which permits a rich heiress, 
whose husband happens to be impotent, to console herself with his 
nearest relations, Yet some say this law was very properly levelled 
against those who, conscious of their own inability, match with 
heiresses for the sake of the portion, and under colour of the law do 
violence to nature. For when they know that such heiresses may 
make choice of others to grant their favours to, they will either let 


those matches alone, or if they do in that manner, they must 
suffer the shame of their avarice and dishonesty. It is right that 
the heiress should not have to choose at large, but only 


amongst her husband’s relations, that the child which is born may 
at least belong to his kindred and family. Agrceable to this is the 
direction, that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up together, 
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#0 stood peuter, should lose his 
relgn of Demaphon, the son of Theseus, hia cuubtry, and. and be seat ont 
for the trying of wilful murders und eases an estle, Noet, Attic Lit, 0.19. Pin- 
of manalwoghter, ‘They concisted at first tarch ip another place cobdlemn this law, 
ot BO At aumazy Argives; but tut Gellius hipbly commends {t, and a2- 
Draco excluded the Arai griered signs ihig ronson The wiee anil Jus, as 
that it should be composed of 61 Athe- well ax the envious and wicked, being 
niaps, who were all to be turned of 50 to choose some alte, snatiers ware 
years of age. Ho also fized their authority ‘accommodated ; wi the 
abuve thai of the srcopagite; but Solon latter only, ax tn ‘the case with 
Ywonght them unvet thet court, and other cities, hed, the management of 
7 Aad rho as the Beenacianally Kops up, to the pect ech 
lus ei Fepeerten tg ear peers aad 
Saas Ras 
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and cat of the same quince? and that the husband of an heiress 
should approach her at least three times in a month. For, though 
they may ippen. not to have children, yet it is a mark of honour 
and regard due from a man to the chastity of his wife: it removes 
many uncasinesses, and prevents differences from proceeding to 
an absolute breach, 

In all other marriages he ordered that no dowries should begiven: 
the bride was to bring with her only three suits of clothes and some 
household stuff of small value? For he did not choose that marriages 
should be made with mercenary or venal views, but would have 
union cemented by the endearment of children, and crery other 
instance of love and friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his 
mother desired to be married to a syracusan, told her, Afe 
hud, indeed, bo Ais tyranny, broke through the laws of his country, 
but he could not break thore of nature, by countenancing so di: 
tioned a match, And surely such dis should not be tolerated 
in any state, nor such mai where there is no equality of years or 
inducements of love, or probability that the end of marriage will be 
anewared.” So that to an old man wie maniss a young woman, 74 
some it magistrate or lawgiver might express in 
words addressed to Philoctetes— 

‘Poot soul | bow fit art thou to many! 
And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old woman, like 
a partridge growing fat in his private services, he would remove 
him to some ng virgin who wanted a husband. 

That law of Solon’s is also justly commended which, men 
to speak ill of the dead, For piety requires us to ider the de- 
ceased as sacred; justice calls upon us to spare those that are not 
in being, and ficy to prevent the perpetuating of hatred. 
He forbade bis peo sccnbiy of te poopie ina temple, dn a comt 

justice, in the great assembly orat ublic games. 
He that ended in hs respec ra three drachmasto the 
persons injured, and two to lever to restrain anger is 
indeed, a proof of weakness or want of breeding, and alway to guard 
‘against it very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, what 
is enjoined by law should be practicable if the legislator desires to 
punish a few to some good purpose, ‘not many to no se, 

His law concerning wills bas likewise its metit. For belore his 
time the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of their estates by 
will; the houses and other substance of the deceased were to remain 
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Peecb yabetarig of legacies, bt Sines only that itd not ex- 
torted by frenzy, the consequence of disease or poisons, by imprison- 
ment or violence, or the ions of a wife. For he considered 
inducements that operated against reason, as no better than force; 
to be deceived was with Adi the same thing as to be compelled; 
and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a perverter as pain,? 


He ted, moreover, the s of women, their mourning 
and sacrifices, and endeavoured to them clear of all disorder 
and excess. were not to go out of town with more than three 


habits; the provisions they carried with them, were not to exceed. 
the value of an obo/us; their basket was not to be above a cubit 
high; and in the night they were not to travel but in a carriage with 
atorch before them. At funerals they were forbid to tear them- 
selves? and no hired mourner was to utter lamentable noics, or to 
act t anything else that tended to excite sorrow. They were Not pel 
mitted to sacrifice an ox on those occasions; or to ry more than 
three nts with the body; or to visit any tombs besides thosc 
of their own family, except at the time of interment. Most of these 
things are likewise forbi by our laws, with the addition of this 
circumstance, that those who offend in such a manner are fined 
the censors of the women as giving way to weak passions and 


sorrow, 

As the city was filled with persons who assembled from all parts 
on account of the great security in which lived in Attica, 
Solon observing this, and that the country was poor and bar- 
ren, and that merchants who traffic by sea do not usc to import their 
goods where they can have nothing in exchange, turned the atten- 

of the citizens to manufactures. For this he made a 
law, that no son should be obliged to maintain his father, of he had 
not taught him a trade? As tor Lycurgus, whose city was clear of 


strangers, and whose coun! ling to Euripides, was sufficient 
for twice the number of Tnidbitants, where thane we moreover, a 
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far fom being eapatle of raising aory mulotude ordered that 
far ig capable ining a multitude, 

trades shovld be accounted honourable; that the sonnel of the 
areopagus sli examine into every man’s means of subsisting, 
and clastise the idle. pas 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Heraclides of Pcntus in- 
forms us) seus bastards fre velicving their fathers. Neverthe- 
Jess, the man that disregay is so honourable a state as marriage does 
not take a woman for the sake of children, but merely to indulge 
his appetite, He has therefore his reward; and there remains no 
pretence for him to upbraid those children whose very birth he has 
mae a a2 fie cai 

in tru ‘is laws concerning women in l, aj very 
absurd. For he permitted one to kill an eiitturer ‘take n in the 
fact} but ifa man committed a rape upon a frce woman, he was 
only to be fined roo drachmas; if he gained his purpose by persua- 
sion, 20; but prostitutes were excepted because they have their price. 
And he would not allow them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she 
were taken in an act of dishonour before marriage. But to punish 
the same fault sometimes in a severe and rigorous manner, and 
sometimes lightly, and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is not 

eable to reason, unless the scarcity of money in Athens at that 
time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. And indeed, in the 
valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a smedimuus of corn 
were reckoned each at a drachma only. To the victor in the Isth- 
mean es, he appointed a reward of 100 drachmas,; and to the 
victor in the Olympian, 5002 He that caught a he-wolf was to 
have 5 drahmas; he that took a she-wolf, one; and the former 
sum (as Demetrius Phalercus asserts) was the valuc of an ox, the 
latter of a sheep. Though the pri which he fies in his 16th 
table for sclect victims were ly much higher than the com~ 
mon, yet they are small in comparison of the present. The Athe- 
nians of old were great enemies to wolves, because their country 
was better for pasture than tillage, and some say their tribes had 
not their names from the sons of Jon, but from the different 
occupations they followed: the soldiers being called Aoplite, 
the artificers evyacdes; and of the other two, the husbandmen 
teleontes; and the grazicrs ‘Ores. 

As Attica was not sup with water from perennial rivers, 
Jakes, or springs,’ but chiefly by wells dug for that purpose, he made 
a law, that where there was a public all within the distance of 
four furlongs should make use of it; but where the distance was 





1 No adlalteress was to adorn corm by patting men spon wasting 
A ott 
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greater, they were to provide a well of their own. And if they dug 
10 fathoms deep in their own ground and could find no water, they 
had liberty to fill a vessel of 6 gallons twice a-day at their neigh- 
bour’s, Thus he thought it proper to assist in real neces- 
sity, but not to encourage idleness. His reguations with respect to 
the Planting of trees were also very judicious, He that planted any 
tree in his field, was to place it at. five feet from his neighbow‘, 
ground ; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine; for these extent! 

eir roots farther than others, and their neighbourhood is preju- 
dicial to some trees, not only as they take away the nourishment, 
but as their effiuvia is noxious, He that would dig a pit or a ditch, 
was to dig it as far from another man’s ground as it was deep; and 
if any one would raise stocks of bees, he was to place them about 
joo from those already raised by another. 

Of all yr Products of the cart) se slowed mone LP pichay 
strangers, but ott; whoever presumed to anything else, 
the abchon was solemnly to declare him ecemset of to pay himself 
100 drachmas into the public treasury. This law is in the 1st 
table. And therefore it is not absolutely improbable, what some 
affirm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, and that 
the informer against the delinquents was called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage reccived from 
beasts. A dog that had bit a man was to be delivered up and 
bound to a log of four cubits long :? an agreeable contrivance for 
security against such an 

But the wisdom of the law the naturalizing of foreigners 
is a little dubious, because it forbids the freedom of the city to be 
granted to any but such as are for ever exiled from their own 
Country, or transplant themselves to Athens with their own family, 
for the sake of exercising some manual trade. ‘This, we are told, 
‘he did, not with a view to keep strangers at a distance, but rather 
to invite them to Athens, upon the sure hope of being admitted to 
the privilege of citizens; and he imagined the settlement of those 
might be entirely depended ant wpe! had been driven from their 

cee 

‘That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going to cnter- 
tainments made at the public charge, by him called parasifion® For 
he does not allow the same person to repair to them often, and he 
lays a penalty upon such as refused to go when invited, looking 
y en  ioemner a5 & reat of enicurienn, ‘iam, and the latter of contempt 

© pul 





2 Thiy law, and several others ct Golon's, table of sncrifices, There ware in (ireece 
oto the falve tabien 15 several persone particelsrly honoured with 
the ‘conmmulats of T. Romiline and C, this title, much Hie thoss whom the 
Voturine, tn the year of Rome 213, the Romans called opulones, » religions order 
Romans ‘sent deputies to Athens, to instituted ly Nums. ‘Solum ordained 
Srunscribe his laws, and those of the other that svery tribe should offer sacrifice 
Jawgtvers of Oreece, in order to form once a month, and at the end af the 
Fin be Ave sect ine aias ef perests Shdchallwuo wer of that babe sbsala 
ame i who were 
was venerable and mared, for ft ‘be obliged to ansist by turns, 
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All his laws were to continue in force for 100 years, and were 
written upon wooden tables which might be turned round in the 
presewed fi ie Pons this day. They ine ice 

in to a were re 
te Aristotle ‘ell uty and Cratinis the comic poet, tus speaks 
ms 
‘Wee Srbcs sow bat sare bo bal oar ple 
Some say, those tables were properly called cyrées, on which were 
written the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and the other 
axones. The senate, in a body, bound themselves by oath to 
establish the laws of Solon: the thesmoth.te, or guardians of 
the laws, severally took an oath in a particular form, by the stone in 
the -place, that for every law broke, each would dedicate 
a statue at Delphi of the same weight with himself. 
ybserving the irregularity of the months, and that the moon 
neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it often 
ed that in the same she overtook and passed by him, he 

Pana te aus pee et aca 
assigning the part of it before t! ction, to the old month, an: 
the rest to the beginning of the new. He seems, therefo1 to have 
been the first who understood that verse in Homer, which makes 
mention of day wherein the old month ended and the new degen 

1S. xiv, 162, 
day following he called the sew moon, After the twentieth 
he counted not by adding but subtracting to the thirtieth, according 
to the decreasing phases of the moon. 
When his laws took place,? Solon had his visitors every day, finding 


1 Gold in Solan's ttme was po scarce in 
thet when the 
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fault with some of them, and commending others, or advising him 
to make certain additions or retrenchments. But the greater part 
came to desire a reason for this or that article, or a clear and precise 
explication of the meaning and design, Sensible that he could not 
Pe fom Complying, with their desires, anal that Uf 
is ir importunity, jing it might give offence, 
determined to withdraw from the difficulty, and te get rid at once of 
their cavils and exceptions. For, as he himself observes, 


‘Not all the grestest enterprise cas please, 


Under pretence, th of traffic, he set sail for another country, 
having Pbtained leave of the Athenians for ten years’ absence. In 
that time he hoped his laws would become familiar to them. 
His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some time, as he 
himself relates, 
On the Cunoplan shore, by Nile's deep month. 
There he conversed 1 ints of philosophy with Psenophis the 
Heliopolitan, and Sencuis: ‘be Saite, e sian of the Egyptian 
Priests and having an account from them of the Aé/andic island? (as 
‘lato informs us), attempted to describe it to the Grecians ina 
d to Cyprus, and there was honoured 
‘one of the kings of that island, 
who reigned over a small city by Demophon the son of Thesus, 
near the river Clarius, ina ‘situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soi As there was an plain below, Solon persuaded him 
to build a larger and pleasanter city there, and to remove the 


fence; so that Philoc: in a short time had it so well peoy 
dete that P! ype in a short time had if ell led 
it other princes. And, therefore, though 
the former city was called Aigeta yet in honour of Solon, he called 
the new one So/. He himself speaks of the building of this city, in 
his elegies, addressing himself to Philocyprus: 





‘MMs wife in edultery, and Hives Atlantic Ocean, was Lis than Anis 
with her afterwards, lot him be deemed and not Ming its 
infamous, Let him who frequents the vast extent, it was drowned In one day 
houses of lewd women, be delarred from and night.” Diodorus 
(peaking is tbe casein of the people discovered if, made is 

¢ pander be Dursued, and pat 10 death ‘Geath for any one to settle ix it mica 
Maken, "If aay man Steal {5 he day. & number of, conjectures 
‘tHme, Tet bim be eerried to the eleven one of the “‘most probable is, tat is 
officers; {f in the might, {t shall be lawful © thoes daya the Africans had some 
tobi hire in the act, or to wonnd him edge of Americs,” Another oniaion, 
tn fhe permit and ‘inima to the afore- © worth mentioning, is, that the Allantider, 
ald if be common things, or Fortuncte ‘were what we now 
Tet bin pay double, snd if tha convictor eal the Canaries, Homer thus deseribea 


Wi be is guilty of sacrilege, let hime be put term winter sraiies on that ella: 

Pinto flnished this story from Soclon's Freie Csat rie po vs nfneeat blow, 
ast at ay be nee ha Sesh a nel of Ha ie ay ws 

end Critlas, He pretends that this Fist Supraut werore ioe weeny oaiee 


sitagted in the Poe 
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As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend to from 
chronology that itis fictitious. But since the story is so famous, and 
so well attested, nay, (what is more), so agreeable to Solon's character, 
so worthy of his wisdom and magnanimity. I cannot prevail with 
tyself to reject it for the sake of certain chronological tables, which 
thousands are correcting to this day, without being able to bring 
them to any ‘inty. Solon, then, is said to have gone to Sardis 
at the request of Croesus; and when he came there, he was affected 
much in the same manner as a person born in an inland country, 
when he first goes to see the occan; for as he takes every t 
river he comes to for the sea; 30 as he passed through the 
court, and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and in 
great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took each of 
them: ber Croesus. At last, when he was conducted into the presence, 
he found the king set off with whatever can be imagined curious ant 
valuable; either in beauty of colours, elegance of folden ornament! 
or splendour of jewels; in order that grandeur and variety 
the scene might be as striking as possible, Solon, standing over 
against the throne, was not at all surprised, nor did he ay those 
compliments that were expected; on the contrary, it was Dal toall 
ns of discernment that he despised such ostentation and 
ittlencss of pride. Croesus then ordered his treasures to be opened, 
and his ificent apartments and furniture to be shewn him; but 
this was quite a needless trouble ; for Solon in one view of the king 
was able to read his character. When he seen all, and was 
conducted back, Croesus asked him, [fe had ever beheld'a happier 
man than he? Solon answered, He had, and that the ferson was 
one Tellus, a plain but worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable 
children behind him; who having been above the want of 
necessaries all his life, died gloriously fighting for his country, By 
this time he appeared to Crosus to be a strange uncouth kind of 
rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quantity of gold and 
silver, but could prefer the life and death of a private and mean 
person to Ads high dignity and . However, he asked him 
again, Ihether, after Tellus, he another happier man in the 
? Solon answered, Ves, Cleobis and Biton, famed for their 
brotherly affection, and Behaviour to their ‘mother; for the 
oxen not being ready, they ut themselves in the harness, and drew 
their mother lo Juno's temple, who was extremly happy in havin 
such sons, and moved forward amidst the blessis a the people 
‘After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with their friends, and 
then laid down to rest, but rose no more, for they died in the night 
without sorrow or pain, in the sic ‘so much glory. Well? said 
Croesus, now highly displea: and do ow sot then rank us in 
the number of happy wen? 1, unwilling either to fatter him, 
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or exasperate him more, replied, Aing of Lydia, as God has given 
the Greeks a moderate proportion of other t ings, 30 likewise he hat 
Favoured them with a democratic spirit and a liberal Bind of wisdom, 
‘which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. Moreover, the vicis- 
situdes of life suffer us nat to be elated by any present ood C, 
or to admire that felicity which is lable to change. Feturity carries 
Sor every man many various and uncertain events in its bosom. He, 
therefore, whom heaven blesses with success to the last, ts, in our 
tatimation, the happy man. But the happiness of him who shill lives, 
and has the dangers of life to encounter, appears to us no better than 
that of a champion before the combat is determined, and while the 
crown is uncertain, With these words Solon departed, leaving 
Croesus chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time 2E%0p, the sabulist, was at the court of Crasus, who 
had sent for him, and caressed him nota little. He was concerned 
at the unkind reception Solon met with, and thereupon gave him 
this advice: A man should either not converse with Fines atall,or 
Say what és agreeable (o then. ‘To which Solon replied, Way, bud he 
‘should either not do it at all, or say what is useful to them. 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, yet 
when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when his city was 
tal himself made prisoner, and laid bound upon the pile in order 
to be burned in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, he cried 
out as loud as he possibly could, “* Solon ! Solon! Solon!” Cyrus 
surprised at this, sent to inquire of him, “ What god or man it was 
whom alone he thus invoked under so great a calamity?” Cicesus 
answered without the least disguise, “ He is one of the wise men of 
Greece whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what might be of service to me, but that he miht see and ex- 
tend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which I find a much 
greater misfortune than the possession of it was a blessing. My 
exalted state was only an exterior advantage, the happiness o! 
opinion ; but the reverse plunges me into real sufferings, and end. 
in misery irremediable. This was foreseen by that great man whu, 
forming a conjecture of the future from what he then saw, advised 
me to consider the end of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon 
uncertainties.” When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser 
man than Creesus, finding Solon’s maxim confirmed by an example 
before him, he not only set Croesus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory 
of saving the life of one of these kings, and of instructing the other. 

During his absence the Athenians were much divided among them- 
selves. Lycurgus ‘Deing ut the head of the low country, Megacles, 
the son 1, Of the people that lived near the sea-coast, 
and Pisistratus of the mountaineers ; among which last was 4 mu!- 
titude of labouring people, whose enmity was chiefly levelled at the 
rich, Hence it was that though the city did observe Solon’s laws, 

all expected some change, and were desirous of another estab- 
Tebraet notin Rope of an Squaly, tut with m lew tobe gainers 
‘by the alteration, and entirely to. luethose that differed from them, 
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‘While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where he 
was received with great respect, and still held in veneration by all ; 
‘but by reason of his great the had neither the strength nor 
spirit to act or speak in public as he had done, He therefore 
applied in private to the héads of the factions, and endeavoured to 
appease anil reconcile them. Pisistratus seemed to give him 
greater attention than the rest, for Pisistratus had an affable and 
engaging manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the pand 
even to his enemies he behaved with great candour. He counter- 
feited so dextcrously the good qualities which nature had denied 
‘him, that he gained more credit than the real possessors of them, 
and stood foremost in the public esteem in point of moderation 
and equity, in zeal for tbe present government, and aversion to all 
that endeavoured at a change, With these arts he imposed upon 
the people; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and was 
the first to discem his insidious designs. Yet he did not absolutely 
break with him, but endeavoured to soften him and advise him 
better ; declaring both to him and others, that if ambition could 
but be banished from his soul, and he could be cured of his desire 
of absolute power, there would not be a man better disposed, or a 
SE Berea nw ce tse ¢ ht 

ime an ae form y 
the novelty of the thing aliracted many spectators, for thir’ was 
before any was for those that excelled in this 
reay jolon, who was always willing to hear and to Jearn, and 
is old age more inclined to any thing that ht divert and 
entertain, particularly to music good. fellowship, went to see 
‘Thespis himself exh (bit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 
When the play was done he called to Thespis, and asked him, /f 
he was not ashamed to tell so many lies before so great an assembly? 
Thespis answered, / was no yreat matter if he spoke or acted so in 
fet To which Solon replied, striking the ground violently with 
is stall. I/we encourage such jesting as this, we shall quickly find 
it in our contracts and agreements. 

Soon after this, Pisistratus, having wounded himself for the 

drove in that condition into the market-place, and 
éndeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, by tlling'themn 
his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him in that 
manner on account jis patrioti Upon this the multitude 

eee ele Hntignation 5 rm caaee, Up and thas 
accosted him : Som oy Hippocrates, you act Homer's Ulysses but var, 
tediferenily ; for he wounded himself to deceive his enemies, dadyon 
dave done it to impose u; countrymen, Notwithstandin; 
1p arms for 
, Aris! 





this, the rabble were ly to take uy ‘bin, and a gener; 
assembly of the people being summoned, ton made a motion, 





1 By the poor, wesre not to udemiand iahonour of the community.” ‘This wan 
wash aa asked alia, for there were none $o the Inwa ngainet Silenees and 
wash in Athens. “In thos 1 r, upd the gure which the are» 


aed Bagutica iat ery mas abou have 8 
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that a body- of Sty clalmen should be sseigned Bim. eee 
stood up opposed it with many arguments, ie same 
with those he has left us in his poems : 

‘You hang with rapture on bia bonay'd tongue 
And again, 

‘Your art, to public interest ever blind, Your fox-like art still coutres in yourself. 
But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and deter- 
mined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich out of fear 
declined the opposition, he retired with this declaration, that he had 
shewn more wisdom than the former, in discerning what method 
should have been taken; and more courage than the latter, who did 
‘not want understanding, but spirit to the establishment of a 
tyrant, The people having made the decree, did not curiously in- 
quire into the number of guards which Pisistratus employed, but 
visibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleased till he scized 
the citadel When this was done, and the city in great confusion, 
M les, with the rest of the Alcmmonidx, immediately took to 
flight. But Solon, though he was now very old and had none to 
second him, appeared in public and. addressed himself to the citizens, 
in iding them with their past indiscretion and coward- 
ice, sometimes exhorting and encouraging them to stand up for their 
liberty. Then it was he spoke those memorable words—/# 
would have been easier for them to repress the advances of tyranny, 
and prevent its establishment ; but now it was established and grown 
to some height, it would be more glorious to demolish tt, However 

that their fears prevented their attention to what he said, he 
returned to his own house and placed his weapons at the strect-door, 
with these words—J have done: aaldin suy poet to defend sy country 
and its laws. This was his last public effort. igh some €x- 
horted him to fly, he took no notice of their advice, but was composed 
enough to make verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians: 
‘Uf tear or folly has your rights betray’ 
Yoh ack Gi Sats oe rchtooas Herren bo Mid, 
Tintaee the hasty yous tant Grows the bosving Set. 

Many of his friends alarmed at this, told him the it would 
certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what he trusted to 
that he went such imprudent 5 he answered, 7o old age. 
However, when Pisistratus bad fully established himself, he made 
his court to Solon, and treated him with so much kindness and re- 
spect, that Solon became as it were, his counsellor, and gave sanction 
to many of his proceedings, He observed the greatest part of 
Solon’s laws, showing himself the example and obliging his friends 
to follow it. Thus, when he was of murder before the court 
of areopagus, he appeared in a modest manner to make his defence, 
but his accuser dropped the impeachment. He likewise added 
other laws, one of which was, that persons maimed im the wars should 
bs maintained at the public charge, Yet this, Heraclides tells us, 
was in ance of Solon’s ‘who had decreed the same in the 
case of Thersippus. But ling to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, 
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not Solon, made the law against idleness, which produced at once 
greater industry in the country and tranquillity in the city. 

Solon moreover attem) in a large description, or rather 
fabulous account of the Atlantic [: } which he had learned from 
the wise men of Sais, and which particularly concerned the Athe- 
nians; but by reason of his age—not want of leisure—{as Plato 
would have it) he yas apprehensive the wor would be too much 
for him, and therefore did not go through with it. These verses are 
a proof that business was not fhe hindsance. 

T grow in learning aa T grow in yearn, 
‘Wine, wit, and , h 
hata amore, 
Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the Atlantic 
Island as a delightful spot in some fair field unoccupied, to which 
also he had made some claim by his being related to Solon, laid 
out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected a grand entrance 
to it, such as no other story, fable, or poem cver had. But as he 
it late, he ended his life before the work, so that the more the 
reader is delighted with the part that is written, the more reret he 
hastofinditunfinished, As the temple of Jupiter Olympiusin Athens 
is the only one that has not the last hand put to it, so the wisdom 
of Plato, amongst his many excellent works, has left nothing im- 
perfect but the Atlantic Island. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a considerable time 
after Pisisratus usurped the government; but according to Phanias 
the Ephesian, not quite two years. For Pisistratus began his ty- 
ranny in the archonship of Conias, and Phanias tells us Solon die¢ 
in the archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate successor to Conias. 
The story of his ashes? being scattered about the isle of Salamis, 
appears absurd and fabulous; and yet it is related by several authors 

credit, and by Aristotle in particular, 


And again, 








ARISTIDES. 


ARISTIDES, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe of Antiochus, 
and the ward of Alopece. Of his estate we have different accounts, 
Some say, he was always very poor, and that he left two daughters 





behind him, who remained a time unmarried, on account of 
their poverty.*—But Demetrius the Phalerean contradicts this 
Imported, that the ‘this was done by his own order, In thus 
of Atlantis having subdued all Lybls,end disposing of his remains, elt 
great part of ‘threatened bimeelf, or those who wrote his history, 
‘Greece; but the Athenians Anaitated the story of Locurens, who left 
fend ‘thelr victorious army, cver- am exprem order that his sthes shonld be 
anew the emmgemoatt end thrown into the em, 
confined them to their own island. ‘(ind yet, ascortting tos law of Solon’s, 
2 Photo's mother ry ot the bride wna to carry with her only three 
‘brother anits of clothes, and = little household 
T [tls aahd by Diogenes Lacrtina, that staff of mall valog, 
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general opinion in his Socrates, and says there was a farm at Phalera 
which went by the name of Aristides, and that there he was buried. 
And to prove that there was a competent estate in his family, he 
produces three arguments. The first is taken from the office of 
archon which made the year bear his name; and which fell to 
him by Heh 2d fos five nose took thet canes Gut sock 38 had an 
Tmcome it degree, consisting measures of corn, wine, 
and oil, who therefore were called Tentacseomedinnd "The xecond 
argument is founded on the Ostracism, by which he was banished, 
and which was never inflicted on the meaner sort, but only upon 
persons of quality, whose grandeur and family pride madc them ob- 
Noxious to the people. third and last is drawn from the Tri- 
pods, which Aristides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, on account 
of his victory in the public games, and which are still to be seen, 
with this inscription, “The tribe of Antiochus gained the victory, 
Aristides defrayed the charges, and Archestratus was the author of 


¢ play.’ 

But this last argument, though in appearance the strongest of all, 
is really a very weak one, For Epamiondas, who lived and died 
poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not rich, exhibited very 
splendid shows : the one was at the expense of a concert of flutes at 

bes, and the other of an entertainment of singing and dancing 
performed by boys at Athens, Dion having furnished Plato with the 
money, and Pelopides supplied Epaminondas. For why should 
jod men be always averse to the presents of their friends? while 
think it mean and ungenerous to receive anything for them- 
selves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious temper, they need not 
refuse such offers as serve the purposes of honour and magnificence, 
without any views of profit, 

As to Tripods, inscribed with ARISTIDES, Panwtius shews 
plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the name. For according 
to the registers, from the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, there were only two of the name of Aristides who carried the 
prize in the choral exhibitions, and neither of them was the son of 

ysimachus ; for the former was son to Xenophilus, and the Jatter 
lived long after, as appears from the characters, which were not in 
‘use till after Euclid’s time, and likewise from the name of the poet 
Archestratus, which is not found in any record or author during the 
Persian wars ; whereas mention is made of a poet of that 
name, who brought his picces upon the stage in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war.* But this argument of Panmtius should not be 
admitted without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, cvery man that was distinguished by 
birth, reputation, or eloquence, was liable to suffer by it; since it 
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fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because he was looked 
upon as a man of superior parts and policy. Besides, Idomeneus 
tells us, that Aristides came to be Archon not by lot, put by parti 
cular appointment of the people. And if he was Archon r the 
battle of Platza,! as Demetrius himself writes, it is very probable 
that, after such great actions, and so much glory, his virtue might 
gain him that office which others obtained by their wealth. But it 
3s plain that Demetrius laboured to take the imputation of poverty, 
as if it were some great evil, not only from Aristides, but from 
Socrates too; who he says, besides a house of his own, had 70 
gr eB at ob pepe eat a f wi 

tides @ particular friendship for Clisthenes, who settled 
the popular government at Athens ater te expunion ote tyrant; 
yet |, at the same time, greatest veneration yourgus, 
the Lacedzemonian, whom he considered as the most excellent af 
lawgivers ; and this led him to be a favourer of aristocracy, in which 
he was always opposed b ‘Themistocles, who listed in the party of 
the commons, indeed, say, that being brought up together 
from their infancy, when boys, they were always at variance, not 
only in serious matters, but in their yory sports and diversions: and 
their tempers were discovered from first by that opposition. 
‘The one was insinuating, daring, and artful; variable, and at the 
same time impetuous in his pursuits: the other was solid and steady, 
inflexibly just, incapable of using any falsehood, flattery, or deceit, 
even at play, But Aristo of Chios‘ writes, that their enmity, which 
afterwards came to such a height, took its rise from love. 

* * * * * * * 
Themistocles, who was an agreeable com gained many 
friends, and became respectable in the caer popularity, 
Thus when he was told, that “he would govern the Athenians ex- 
mely, wel if he would bat do it without repect of persona” be 

, 






tre 
said, never sit on a tribunal where my friends not find 
more favour from me than strangers.” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his owa in conducting 
ry bli ; hs fiends, bor» disobli ; the ty denying aithey 
to oblige his friends, nor isobli, ing 
asked: and as he ssw that many, depending on their interest and 
i warrantable things, he never endea- 
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dangerous motions, and endeavoured to break his measures in every 
He ed le eee of wee 8p yf leno hs owe, 
tire wal to lessen 

p cP aail y way Partly a 


eee Roope. 
magnet iter that i Gannonweat shoud Tales Some advan. 
tages, than that tae hia’ “2eSace point, should come at 
last to carry all before him. Hence it way tal gos day when 


Themistocles proposed ad 

Hass ies opposed it strenuously, with success 5 but See ee out 

ste bly, he could not ores ying The ates of the 
enians cannot 5) except ial emistocles my- 

self into the Barathram.** Another time, when he intended ¢0 


pose a decree to the he found it ‘strongly disputed in the 
council, but at last he : perceiving its inconveniences, 
however, by the preceding he put a stop to it, just as the 
Easy Been put it to uestion, in order to its being: 
conse Wt people, Very often he offered his senthnents by 
a third Jest, by the opposition of Themistocles to him, the 
public ood ak should be obstructed. 


In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firmness 
was wonderful. Neither elatcd with honours, nor discomposed with sith 
ill success, he went on in a moderate and steady manner, 
that his country had a claim to his services, without Papers a 
cither of henont or prot Hence it was that when those verses of 

4:schylus concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the stage, 
To be, siya te oe eta 
Ma: ind whdom, 


eyes of the people i in goneral wore fxed om Arist asthe man 
e viens this great enconium was most applicable. Int he was 
capable of resisting the suggestions, not only of favour and affection, 
but of resentment and enmity too, wherever justice was concerned. 
For it is said, that when he was carrying on a prosecution against 
his enemy, and after he had brought his charge, the Ju ‘were 
going to pass sentence without the person he rose 
up (0 his assistance, entreating that might be be heard, and have 
the Privilege which the laws allowed. Another time, when he him- 
self sat pat fo judge between two private persons, and one of them observed, 
“That bis adversary hhad ‘done snany in ies to Aristides.” “Tell 
‘me not that,” said Ee, “but what injury he has done to thee; for it 
is thy cause I am judging, not my own” 
en appoil tthe oficers that receded Lin had apled& 
those of his s time, but the officers that preceded him, had applied a 
fprat deal of ‘the public money to their own use; and particularly 


——Forbe, with all his wiadom, Could as'er command his bande, 
‘The berathram d of the gontes and 
ghee ‘which condemned, pnd ad Fiper of Aonpblarevs, whieh fos omer, 


whe 
OP Tee eset are to be found fo the Tisch, Sod othe characters of the 
‘“Bloge of Thebes by the seven Captaina” commanders gives to Kisccles. 
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For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, Themistocles 
raised a strong party against him, accused him of misapplying the 
Ble money, ‘and (according to Idomeneus) Et him condemned. 
‘ut the principal and most f of itis 


Proceedings 

agentler hand over those that acted under him, suffered 
them to pilfer the public money, without seeming to find them out, 
or reckoning strictly with them, so that, fattening on the spoils of 
their country, they lavished their praises on ‘Aristides, and heartily 
espousing his cause, of the to continue him in the 
same department. But when the Athenians were going to confirm 
it to him by their sulrages, be gave them this severe rebuke: 
while 1 managed your with all the fidelity of an honest 
man, I was loaded with calumnies; and now when [ suffer them to 
bea prey to public robbers, 1 am become a mighty good citizen; 
‘but Iassure you, | am more ashamed of the ent honour than I 
was of the former disgrace; and it is with indignation and concern 
that I see you esteem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to 
take proper care of the public revenue.” By thus speaking and dis- 

their frauds, he silenced those that recommended him with 
60 much noise and bustle, but at the same time received the truest 
and most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens, 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius under the pre: 
eence of chastising the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in reality 
to subdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and began 
to ravage the neighbouring country. Among the generals to whom 
the Athenians Fe the m: it of this war, Miltiades was firs 
in dignity, and the next to him in reputation and authority was 
Aristides. In 2 council of war that was then held, Miltiades voted 
for giving the enemy battle, and Aristides scconding him, added no 
Aittle weight to his scale. The generals c by turns, each 
his day; but when it came to Aristides’s turn, he gave up his right 
to Miltiades, thus showing his colleagues that it was no disgrace 
to follow the directions of the wise, but that on the contrary, 
it answered several honourable and salutary purposes. By this 
means he laid the spirit of contention, and bringing them to 





‘his bobalE, joined directly with Miltiades, and de- 
growl were very mance Giron th Posty Suet might tars sone ean 
‘the generals were very mi Possibly maight have tome share. 
Ubede opintans: senne were for Sehting, te ‘CalHicouctas to this resolution, 
gers pot; Miladas obearring Wie, 2 Yel would bot Seht until bia or 
rowed hilcioelf to Callicaachna, came aboat, 
‘was Polemerch Fa? ihat Uurongh any Levent sparks of 
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In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was pressed 
the hardest,? because there, for a long time, the barbarians made 
their greatest efforts against the tribes Leontis and Antiochi ind 
‘Themistacles and Aristides, who belonged to those tribes, exerting 
themselves at the head of them with all the spirit of emulation, be- 
haved with so much vigour that the enemy were put to flight and 
driven back to their ships. But the Greeks perceiving that the bar- 
barians, instead of sailing to the isles to return to Asia, were driven 
in by the wind and currents towards Attica? and fearing that Athens, 
unprovided for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, 
marched home with nine tribes, and used such expedition that they 
reached (40 miles) the city in one day. 

Aristides was Icft at Marathon with his own tribe to guard the 

isoners and the spoils, and he did not disappoint the public opinion ; 

though there was much gold and silver scattered about, and rich 
garments and other booty in abundance were found in the tents and 
ships which they had taken, yct he neither had an inclination to 
touch anything himself, nor permitted others to do it. Lut notwith- 
standing his care, some enriched themselves unknown to him, 
among whom was Callias, the torch-bearer.* One of the barbarians 
happening to meet him in a private place, and probably taking him 
for a king on account of his ong ha ir and the fillet which he wore, + 
trated himself before him, and taking him by the hand, showed 

im a Seat quantity of gold that was hid in a well. But Callias, 
not Jess cruel than unjust, took away the gold, and then killed the 
man that had given him information of it, lest he should mention 
the thing to others. Ilience, they tell us, it was, that the comic 
writers called his family Za iti, i.0., enriched by the well, jesting 
upon the place from whence founder drew his wealth. 

‘The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office of Archon, 
which gave his name to that year; though, according to Demetrius 
and Phalerean, he was not archon till after the battle of Plata, a 
little before his death, But in the public registers we find not any 
of the name of Aristides in the list of archons after Xanthippides, 
in whose archonship Mardonius was beaten at Platwa, whereas his 
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name is on record immediately after Phanippus} who was archon 
the same that the battle was gained at Warithon, “ 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were most struck with 
his justice, because the public utility was the most promoted by it. 
‘Thus be, though = man and a commoner, gained the royal and 
divine title of the '¥ust, which kings and tyrants have never been 
fond of. It has been their ambition to be styled Poliorceti, takers of 
cities; Cerauni, thunderbolts; Nic conguerors, Nay, some 
have chosen to be called Eagles and Vultures, preferring the fame 
of power to that of virtue, Whereas the Deity himself, to whom 
they want ta be compared, is distinguished by three things—immor- 
tality, power, and virtue; and of these, virtue is the most excellent 
and divine. For space and the elements are everlasting, carth- 
quakes, lightning, storms, and torrents have an amazing power; but 
ag for Justice, nothing participates of that without reasoning and 
thinking of God. And whereas men entertain three different senti- 
ments with respect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and esteem, 
it should seem that they admire and think them happy'by reason of 
their freedom from death and corruption; that they ‘and dread 
them because of their power and sovereignty ; and that they lovey 
honour, and reverence them for their justice, Yet, though affecte: 
these three different ways, desire only the two first properties 
of the Deity: smmort ity which our nature will not admit of, and 
power which depends chiefly upon fortune; while they foolishly 
neglect virtue, the only divine quality in their power, not consider- 
ing that it is justice alone which makes the life of those flourish most 
in prosperity and high erations, heavenly and divine, while injustice 
renders it grovelling and brut 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his surname of the 
Just, and afterwards envied as much; the latter chiefly by the 
inanagement of Themistocles, who gave it out among the people that 
Aristides had abolished the courts of judicature, by drawing the 
arbitration of all causes to himself, and so was insensibly gaining 
sovereign power, though without guards and the other ensigns of it. 
The people clevated with the late victory, thought the ves cap- 
able of everything, and the hi; respect little enough for them. 
Uneasy therefore at finding that any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordinary honour and distinction, they assembled at Athens from all 
the towns in Attica, and banished Aristides by the Ostracism, disguis- 
ing theie envy of his character under the spacious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

For the Ostraciity was not punishment for crimes and misde- 
meanours, but was very decently called a humbling and lesseni, 
of some excessive influence and power. In reality, it was a mil 
ratification of envy; for by this means, whoever was offended at 

growing greatness of another, discharged his spleen, not in any- 


1 From the registers it thes ‘that the ‘Marathon 
Phanij was archon in the third ot oe ™. 
Olympiad Th Hh was Wherefore io this 
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thing cruel or inhuman, but only in voting a fen years’ banishiment. 
But when it once began to fall upon mean and profligate persons, it 
was for ever after entirely laid aside, Hyperbolus being the last 
that was exiled by it. 

The reason of its turning upon such a wretch wasthis. Alcibiades 
and Nicias, who were persons of the greatest interest in Athens, had 
each his party ; but perceiving that the people were going to proceed. 
to the Ostracism, and that one of them was likely to suffer by it, they 
consulted together, and joining interests, caused it to fall upon Hyper- 
bolus. Hereupon the people, full of indignation at finding this kind of 
punishmentdishonoured and tumedintoridicule,abolished itentirely. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) was conducted 
in the following manner :—Every citizen took a piece of a 
pot, ora shell, on which he wrote the name of the person he wanted 
to have banished, and carried it to a part of the market-place thal 
was enclosed with wooden rails. ‘The magistrates then counted the 
number of the shells, and if it amounted to 6000, the Ostracism stooc 
for nothing ; if it did, they soried the shells, and the whose 
name was found on the greatest number, was an exile for 
ten years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the people were 
inscribing the names on the shells, it is reported that, an illiterate 
burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for some ordinary person, 
and giving him his shell, desired him to write Aristides uj it, 
The good man surprised at the adventure, asked him, Whether 
Aristides had ever injured him? No, said he, nor do / even know 
Aim; but it vexes me to hear kim everwhere called the Fust, Aris- 
tides made no answer, but took the shell, and having written his 
own name upon it returned it tothe man. When he quitted Athens, 
he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his charac- 
ter, made a prayer very diferent from that of Achilles, namely 
“That the people of Athens might never see the day which should 

Three se aft Oe a Kenes 7 hs h Thessaly and 

years after, when was ‘ing throug! es anc 
Beeotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians reversed thie de- 
cree, and by a public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The princi- 
pal inducement was their fear of Aristides, for they were apprehen- 
sive that he would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the interests of the barbarians. But they 
little knew the man. Before this ordinance of theirs he had been 
exciting and encouraging the (reeks to defend their liberty; and 
after it, when Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted him both with his person and counsel ; 
not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory 
for the poblic good. For when Eurybi © commander-in- 
chief, had resolved to quit Salamis} and before he could put his pur- 








a jen was for away for sould fight the Pervien fleet, which 
te ‘of Corinth, that he benear 50 vastly superior in nombera, with much 
the Kind army. Bat Themistocles cleaciy edvantage thin in the gulf of Cor 
aw chat in tbe straits of Salnmis they ‘whero there wal wh open bom, 
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into execution, the enemy’s fleet, taking advantage of the night, 
Riad surrounded the island, and in a manner blocked up the straits, 
without any one iving that the confederates were so ht 
in. Aristides sailed the same night from Aigina, and passed with 
the utmost danger through the Persian fleet. As soonas he 
the tent of Themistocles, he desired to speak with him in private, 
and then addressed him in these terms: “You and I, Themistocles, 
if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish disputes, 
and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, striving which 
of us shall contribute most to the preservation of Greece; you, in 
doing the duty of a general, and I in assis! you with my service 
and advice. I find that you alone have hit upon the best measures, 
in advising to come immediately to an engagement in the straits; 
and though the allies oppose your design, the encmy promote it. 
For the sea on all sides is covered with their ships, so that the 
Greeks, whether they will or not, must come to action and acquit 
themselves like men, there being no room left for flight.” 

Themistocles answered, “I could have wished, Aristides, that you 
bad. pot been beforchand with me in this atte emciation jut 1 
will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of yours by my future 
actions.” At the same time he acquainted in with the statagem he 
had connie to ensnare Pe ans} aa thon desired im aa 

an it appear to t there could be no sai 

fr them without venturing @ sea-fight there, for he knew that Aris- 
tides had much greater influence over him than he. In the council 
of war assembled on this occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian said 
to Themistocles, “Your advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since 
he is here present and says nothing.” “You are mistaken,” 
said Aristides, “for I should not have been silent had not 
the counsel of Themistocles been the most eligible. And I 
now hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but because 
1 q e his sentiments,” This, therefore, was what the 
Grecian officers fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the Iittle island of Psyttalta, which 
lies in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the enemy’s 
troops, put on board the small transports a number of the bravest 
and most resolute of his countrymen, and made a descent upon the 
island, where he attacked the barbarians with such fury that they 
were all cut in pieces, except some of the principal persons, who 
weremade prisoners. Among the latter were three sons of Sandauce, 
the king’s sister, whom he sent immediately to Themistocies, and it 
is said, that by the direction of Euphrantides the diviner, in pur- 
suance of some oracle, were all sacrificed to Bacchus Ozmesfes, 
After this, Aristides a strong round the island, to take 
notice of such as were driven ashore +, that so none of his friends 
might perish, nor any of the encmy escape. Forabout Psyttalia the 
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battle raged the most! and the greatest efforts were made, a8 appears 
from the trophy erected there. : 

‘When the battle was over, Themistocles, way of sounding 
Aristides, said, “ That great things were iy done, but greater 
still remained; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making 
all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down the bridge.” 
But Aristides exclaimed against the proposal, and bade him think 
no more of it, but rather consider and enquire what would be the 

jiest method of driving the Persians out of Greece, lest finding 
himself shut up with such immense forces, and no way left to escape, 
necessity might bring him to fight with the most desperate coura 
Hercupon, Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second time, by t! 
eunuch Araces, one of the prisoners,* to sonuslat him privately 
that the Grecks were strongly inclined to make the best of their 
way to the Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had left there ; 
but that, in order to save his royal person, Themistocles was using 
his best endeavours to di: them from it, Xerxes terrified at 
this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, leaving Mar- 
donius behind him with the land forces, consisting of 300,000 
of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was very formidable ; 
and the fears of the Greeks were heightcned by his menacing 
letters, which were in this style; “At sca in your wooden towers 
you have defeated landmen, unpractiscd at the oar; but there are 
still the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of Bocotia, where both 
horse and foot may fight to the best advantage.” To the Athenians 
he wrote in particular, being. exthorized by the king to assure them 
that their city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, 
and the sovereignty of Greece put in thir hands, if they would take 
no farther share in the war. 

‘As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of these proposals, 
they were greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to Athens, to 
entreat the pi fe to send their wives and children to Sparta,‘ and 
to accept from them what was necessary for the support of such as 
were in years; for the Athenians, having lost both their city and 
their country, were certainly in great distress. Yet when they bad 
heard what the ambassadors had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides, as can never be sufficiently 
admired. They said, “They could easily forgive their enemies fot 
thinking that ing was to be purchased with silver and gold, 
because they no idea of anything more excellent; but they 
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Segara nly ie prtent very ang dies and ng ot Got 
present eir 
‘vireao and magnanimni y, call them to fight for Greece for the 
a supply c of provisions.” Aristides having 
vn up dis! answer in the, foun’ of a decree, and ‘called all the 
to an audience in full assembly, bade those of 





Sparta e That the people of Athens 
‘would not take all the above or ‘under for 
onl at take all gold ground fo 
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bed ripkp grok iy Mpg Leeds meets shor s Medes, 
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or talk of deserting the alliance bf Greece. 

‘When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time, the 
Athenians retired again to Salamis, and Aristides, who on that 
occasion went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the Lacedse- 
monians of their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians; and pressed them to hasten to the succour 
of that part of Greece which was not yet fallen into the enemy's 
hands, The Zpori gave him the hearing,' but seemed attentive to 
nothing but mirth and diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus, ® 
At night, however, selected 5000 Spartans, with orders to take 

seven 


en 
again, they smiled and told him, “That he did but trifle or dream, 
sce thet? amma at that tan as tan Orestium, on their march 
against the foreigners,” for so the Lacedamonians called the bar- 
barians. Aristides told them, “ It was not a time to jest, or to put 
their stratagems in fice upon their friends, but on their enemies, 
‘This is the account Idomenius gives of the matter ; but in Aristides’s 
decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides are said to have gone 

upon the embassy, and Aristides, 
‘Aristides, however, was appointed to command the Athenians in 
the battle that was and marched with 8,000 foot to Plateea, 
if i the confede- 


and other things of value. 
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In theGrecian army there was a diviner of Elis,named Tisamenus, * 
who foretold certain victory to Pausanias and the Greeks in general, 
if they did not attack the enemy, but stood only upon the defensive. 
‘And Aristides, having sent to’ Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, 
received this answer: “The Athenians shall be victorious if they 
address their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithzcron, to Pan, ant 
to the nymphs Sphragitides * if they sacrifice to the heroes Andro- 
crates, icon, Pysander, Democrates, Hypsion, Actzon, and 
Polydius ; and if they fight only in their own country, on the plain 
of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine.” This oracle ed 
Aristides not a little, For the heroes to whom he was commanded 
to sacrifice were the ancestors of the Platceans, and the cave of the 
nymphs Sphragitides in one of the summits of Mount Cithzron, 
opposite the quarter where the sun sets in the summer; and it Is 
said, in that cave there was formerly an oracle, by which many who 
dwelt in those parts were inspired, and therefore called Nympholepti. 
On the other hand, to have the promise of victory only on condition 
of fighting in their own country, on the plain of the Elcusinian Ceres, 
yas callin the Athenians back to Attica, and removing the seat 

‘war to 

In the meantime, Arimnestus, of the Platzans, dreamt 
that Jupiter the Preserver, asked him, “ What the Greeks had de- 
termined to do?” To which he answered, “To-morrow they will 
decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians there, agree- 
ably to the oracle.” The god replied, “They quite mistake its 
meaning; for the place intended by the oracle is in the invirons of 
Platea, and F ther seek for it they will find it.” The matter being 
so clearly to Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke he sent for 
the oldest and most experienced of his countrymen, and having ad- 
vised with them and made the best inquiry, he found that near 
Husi, at the foot of Mount Cithzron, there was an ancient tem 
called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine. He 
immediately conducted Aristides to the place, which appeared to 
very commodious for drawing up an army of foot that was defi- 
cient in cavalry, because the bottom of Mount Cithmron extending 


g 


that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm their 
hopes of victory, the Platzans resolved, at the motion of Arimnestus, 
to remove their boundaries between their country and Attica, and 
for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of those lands to the Athe- 
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nians that, according to the oracle, they might fight in their own 
territories. This generosity of the Platmans gaincd them so much 
renown, that many years after, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
he ordered the walls of Plata to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be 
made by a herald at the Olympicgames. “That the king granted 
the Plateans this favour on account of their virtue and generosit 
in giving up their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, ant 
otherwise behaving with the greatest vigour and spirit.” 

‘When the confederates came to have their several posts assigned 
them, there was a great dispute between the Tegetr and the Athe- 
nians: the ‘Tegetar insisting thatas the Lanedemonians were posted 
in the right wings, the left belonged to them; and in support of their 
claim, seting f the gallant actions of thelr ancestors As the 

jians expressed great indignation at this, Aristides stepped 
forward and said, “The time not permit us to contest with the 
Tegeta# the renown of their ancestors and their personal bra’ ¢ 
but to the Spartans and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that 
post neither gives valour nor takes it away, and whatever post you 
assign us, we will cndeayour to do honour to it, and take care to 
reflect no disgrace upon our former achievements. For we are 
not come hither to quarrel with our allies, but to fight our ene- 
mies; not to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to approve 
our own courage in the cause of Greece. And the battle will 
soon shew what value our country should set on every state, 
every general, and private man.” After this speech, the count 
of war declared in favour of the Athenians, and gave them the 
command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the 
Athenians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the best 
families and fortunes, being reduced by the war, and seeing their 
authority in the state and their distinction gone with their wealth, 
and others rising to honours and employments assembled Privately 
in a house at Platwa, and conspired to abolish the democracy ; ant 
if that did not succeed, to rum all Greece, and to betray it to the 
barbarians. When Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy this 
entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, 
he was greatly alarmed at its happening at such a crisis, an 
unresolved at first how to proceed. length he determined neither 
to leave the matter uninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, 
because he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and thoug! 
it advisable to sacrifice justice, in some degree, to the public good, 

bearing to prosecute many that were gui ty. ic, therefore, 
caused eight persons only to be and of those eight no 
more than two, who were most guilty, to proceeded against: 
Exchines of Lampra, and Asgesias of Acharnz; and even they 
made their escape during the prosecution. As for the rest he dis- 
charged them, and gave t and all that were concerned in the 
lot, opportunity ‘to recover their spirits and change their sentiments, 
as 


they might imagine that nothing was made out against them; 
but he admonished them at the same Hime, “ That the ttle was the 
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great tribunal, where they might clear themselves of the charge, and 
shew they had never followed any counsels but such ag were just 
and to their country.” 

After this} Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered his 
cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The 
Greeks were all encamped at the foot of mount Cith:cron, in strong 
and stony places; except the Megarensians, who, to the number of 
3000, were posted on the plain, and by this means suffered much by 
the enemy’s horse, who charged them on every side. Unable to 
stand against such superior numbers, they despatched a messenger 
to Pausanias, for assistance. Pausanias, hearing their request, and 


seeing the camp of the M jians_ darkened with the shower of 
darts and arrows, and that ‘hey were forced to contract themselves 
within a narrow compass, was at a loss what to resolve on; 
knew that his heavy-armed Spartans were not fit to act 
cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulati 
the gencrals and other officers that were about him, that they might 
make it a point of honour voluntarily to undertake the defence and 
succour of the Mcgarensians, But they all declined it, except 
Aristides, who made an offer of his Athenians, and gave immediate 
orders to Olympiodorus, one of the most active of his officers, to 
advance with his select band of 300 men and some archers inter- 
mixed. They were all ready in a moment, and ran to attack the 
barbarians. Masistius, of the Persian horse, a man dis- 
tinguished for his strength and graceful micn, no sooner saw them 
advancing, than he spurred his horse agninst them, ‘The Athenians 
received him with great firmness, a sharp conflict ensued; for 
considered thisasa specimen of the success of the whole battle. 
At last Masistius’s horse was wounded with an arrow, and threw his 
rider, who could not recover himself because of the weight of his 
armour, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that strove which 
should do it first, because not only his body and his head, but his 
legs and arms were covered with plates of Id, brass, and iron. 
But the vizor of his helmet leaving part of his face open, one of them 
jerced him in the eye with the staffof his spear, and so dispatched 
‘im. The Persians then left the body and fied. 

The importance of this achicvement appeared to the Greeks, not 
by the number of their enemies lying upon the ficld, for that 
was but small, but by the mourning of the barbarians, who, in their 
grief for Masistius, cut off their hair, and the manes of their horses 
and mules, and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, 
as having lost the man that was next to Mardonius in courage 
and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both sides forbore 
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the combat a long time, for the livin from the entrails of the 
victims, equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of victory, if 
they st Soar ie apn aoe 
aggressors. But at fardonius, seeing but a 
vision left, and that the Grecian forces increased daily by the revel 
of fresh troops, grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to pass the 
Agopus next morning by break of , and fall upon the Greeks, 
whom he hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose ve his 
orders over night. But at midnight a man eon horsel softly 
approached the Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to tha 
sentinels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian general to him, 
Aristides came immediately, and the unknown person said, “I am 
Alexander, king of Macedon, who, for the friendship I bear to you, 
have sed myself to the greatest to prevent your fighting 
under the disadvantage of a surprise ; Mardonius will give you 
battle to-morrow; not that he is induced to it by any well- 
hope or prospect of success, but by the scarcit visions ; for 
the soot] sayers, by their ominous sacrifices and ill-boding oracles, 
endeavoured to divert him from it; but necessity forces him either 
to hazard a battle, or to sit still and sce his whole army perish 
through want.” Alexander, having thus opcned himself to Anstides, 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the intelligence, but 
not to communicate it to any other person; Aristides, however, 
ht it wrong to conceal it from Pausanias, who was commander. 
in-chicf; but he promised not to mention the thing to any one 
besides until after the battle, and assured him at the same time, that 
if the Grecks proved victorious, the whole army should be acquainted 
with this kindness and glorious daring conduct of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having dispatched this affair, returned, and 
Aristides went immediately to the tent to Pausanias, and lai 
whole before him; whereupon the other officers were sent for, and 
ordered to put the troops under arms, and have them ready for 
battle. At the same time, seconding to Herodotus, Pausanias in- 
formed Aristides of his design to alter the disposition of the army, 
by removing the Athenians from the left wing to the right, and setting 
them to oppose the Persians, against whom they would act with 
more bravery, because they made proof of their manner of 
Sightings and with greater assurance of success, because they had 
al succeeded. As for the left wing, which would have to do 
with those Greeks that had embraced the Median interest, he 
intended ito command Shere Rimeett The other ned officers 
thought Pausanias carried it with a partial and hi; inmoving 
them up and down like so many H/otes, at his ‘to face the 
boldest of the enemy's troops, while be left the rest of the confede- 
rates in their posts, But Aristides told them they were under 2 
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reat mistake. “You contended.” said be, “a few days ago with 
Tegete for the command of the left wing, and valued yourself 
upon the ce; and now, when the Spartans voluntarily offer 
you the right wing, which is in effect giving up ta you the command. 
of the whole army, you are neither pleased with the honour, nor 
sensible of the advantage, of not being obliged to fight against your 
countrymen and thosc who have the same origin with you, but 
against barbarians, your natural enemies.” 

These words had such an effect the Athenians, that they 
readily agreed to change posts with the Spartans, and nothing was 
heard among them but miutual exhortations to act with bravery. 

observed, “ That the cnemy brought neither better arms nor 
ler hearts than they had at Marathon, but came with the same 
bows, the same embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same 
effeminate bodies, and the same womanly souls. For our part,” 
continued they, “we have the same weapuus and strength of body, 
togethcr with additional spirits from our victories; and we do not, 
like them, fight for a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies 
of Marathon and Salamis, that the le of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of them.” 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they hastened to 
their new post. But the Thebans being informed of it by deserters, 
sent and acquainted Mardonius; who, cither out of fcar of the 
Athenians, or from an ambition to try his strenyth with the Lacediy- 
monians, immediately moved the Persians to lu» rizht wing, and the 
Grecks that were of his to the left, opposite to the Athenians. 
This change in the dispo: of the enemy’s arm: being known, 

ht, 
fi 





Pausanias made another movement, and passed to the right, which 
Mardonius perceiving, returned to the left, and so still faced the 
Lacedzmonians. Thus the day passed without any action at all. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which they 
determined to decamp, and take sion of a place more com- 
modious for water, because the springs of their present camp were 
disturbed and spoiled by the enemy's horse, 

‘When night was come,! and the officers began to march at the 
head of their troops to the place marked out for a new comp, the 
soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
‘be kept together; for they were no sooner out of their first entrench- 
ments, than many of them made off to the city of Plata, and, either 
dispersing there, or pitching their tents without any regard to dis- 
ciplne, were in the utmost confusion. It happened that the 
Lacerzemonians alone were left bebind, though against their will. 
For Amompharets, an intrepid man, who had long been r to 
engage, and uneasy to see the battle so often put off and delayed, 

inly called this decampment a disgraceful flight, and declared, 
* He would not quit his ‘but remain there with his troops, and 
stand it out against Mardonius.” And when Pausanias represented 
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to him that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel and 
determination of the confederates, he took up a large stone with both 
his hands, and throwing it at Pausanias’s feet, said, “This is my 
ballot for 2 battle; and I despise the timid counsels and resolves of 
others.” Pausanias was at a what to do, but at last sent to the 
Athenians, who by this time were advancing, and desired them to 
halt a little, that they might all proceed in a body; at the same time 
he marched with the rest of the troops towards Platza, hoping by 
that means to draw Amompharctus after him, 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius,' who was not ignorant 
that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put his army in order of 
battle, and bore down upon the Spartans, the barbarians setting up 
such shouts, and clanking their arms in such a manner as if they 
expected to have only the plundering of fugitives and not a battle. 
And indeed it was like to have been so. For though Pausanias, 
upon secing this motion of Mardonius, stopped, and ordered every 
one to his post; yet, either confused with his resentincnt inst 
‘Amompharetus, cr with the sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot 
to give his troops the word, and for that reason they neither engaged 
readily nor in a body, but continucd scattcred in small partics even 
after the fight was begun, ¢ 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice; but seeing no aus- 
picious tukens, be commanded the Lacedamonian: m their 
shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend hi: lers without 

posing the enemy. After this he offered other sacrifices, the Per- 
sian cavalry still advancing. They were now within bow-shot, and 
some of the Spartans were wounded, among whom was Callicrates, 
aman that for size and beauty, exceeded the whole army. This 
brave soldier being shot with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, 
“He did not lament his death, because he came out resolved to 
shed his blood for Greece; but he was sorry to die without having 
once drawn his sword against the enemy.” 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness and patience 
of the Spartans was wonderful, for they made no defence against 
the enemy’s charge, but waiting the time of Heaven and their gene- 
ral, suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in their ranks. 

Some say, that as Pausanias was sacrificing and praying at a 
little distance from the lines, certain Lydians coming suddenly upon 
him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils, and that Pausanias 
and those about him having no weapons, drove them away with 
rods and scourges. And they will have it to be in imitation of this 
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assault of the Lydians that they celebrate a festival at Sparta now, 
in which boys are scourged round the altar, and which concludes 
with a march called the Lydian march. 


Pausani: ly afflicted at these circumstances, while the 
est sacrifice upon sacrifice, turning towards the temple of 
Juno, and with tears trickling from his eves and uplifted hands, 


prayed to that goddess the protectress of Citha-ron, and to the other 
tutelar deities of the Plataans, “ That if the fates had not decreed 
that the Grecians should conquer, they might at least be permitted 
to sell their lives dear, and show the enemy by their deeds that they 
had brave men and ‘jenced soldiers to deal with,” 

The very moment teat Pausanias was uttering this prayer, the 
tokens so much desired appeared in the victim, and the diviners 
announced him victory. Orders were immediately given to the 
whole army to come to action, and the 5) phalanx all at once 

the appearance of some animal erecting his bristles, and 
preparing to exert his strength, The barbarians then saw clearly 
that they had to do with men who were ready to spill the last drop 
of their blood; and therefore, ‘ing themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against the jonians. The Lacedwmo- 
nians moving forward in a close compact body, fell upon the Per- 
sians, and forcing their targets from them, directed their pikes 
against their faces and breasts, and brought many of them to the 
ground, However, when they were down they continued to give 
proofs of their strength and Courage, for they laid hold on the pikes 
with their naked hands and them; and then springing up 
betock themselves to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting 
away their enemies’ shields and grappling close with them, made a 
long and obstinate resistance. 

‘The Athenians all this while stood still expecting the Laceda:- 
monians; but when the noise of the battle reached them, and an 
officer, as we are told, despatched by Pausanius, gave them an account 
that the engagement was begun, they hastened to his assistance; 
and as they were crossing the plain towards the place where the 
noise was heard, the Grecks who sided with the enemy pushed 
against them. As soon as Aristides saw them, he advanced a con- 
siderable way before his troops, and calling out to them with all his 
force, conjured them by the gods of Grecce, “ To renounce this im- 
pious war, and not oppose the Athenians who were running to the 
‘succour of those that were now the first to hazard their lives for the 
safety of Greece.” But finding that instead of hearkening to him, 
they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design of going 
to assist the Lacedxmonians, and joined battle with these 5000 
Greeks, But the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, eg] 
cially when they heard that the barbarians were put to flight. The 
sharpest of this action is said to have been with the Thebans; 
among whom the first in quality and power, having embraced the 
Median interest, by their authority carried out the common people 
against their inclination, 

‘The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lacedeemonians first 
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Leb ne routed she Persians; bites tat pine wae emia: 
a Spartan named Arimnestus; broke his skull with a sone; 
as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him. For Mardonius hac 
sent a Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the sametime a Carian 
to the cave of Trophonius* The priest of Trophonius answered the 
Carian in his own language; but the Lydian, as be slept in the 
temple of Amphiaraus,‘ thought he saw a minister of the god ap- 
ach him, who commanded him to be gone, and his 
: wa {stone at his bead, to that he believed himself Kile 
the blow. 

"athe barbarians flying before the Spartans, were pursued to their 
camp which they had fortified with wooden walls. And soon after 
the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing 300 persons of the first 
distinction on the 5) Just as the Thebans began to give way, 
news was brought that the barbarians were shut up and besieged in 
their wooden fortification; the Athenians t! fore, suffering the 
Greeks to cscape, hastened to assist in the siege; and finding that 
the Lacedmonians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a 
slow ss, they attacked and took the camp! with a prodigious 
slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that out of 300,000 men only 
40,000 escaped with Artabazus ;* whereas of those that fought in the 
cause of Greece, no more were slain than 1360, among whom were 
$2 Athenians, all, according to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, 
which greatly distinguished itsclf in that action, And therefore, by 
order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidw offered a yearly sacrifice 
of thanksgiving for the victory of the nymphs Sphragitides having 
the expense defrayed out of the treasury. e Lacedsemontans lost 
ot, and the Tegeta 16. But it is surprising that Herodotus should 
Say, that these were the only Greeks that d the barbarians, 
and that no other were concerned in the action. For both the 
number of the slain, and the monuments show, that it was the com- 
mon achievements of the confederates; and’ the altar erected on 
that occasion would not have had the following inscription, if only 
three states had engaged, and the rest sat still: 
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This battle was fought on the fourth of Botdromion [Sepfeméer} 
according to the Athenian way of reckoning; but according to the 
Beeotian computation, on the twenty-fourth of the month Panemus. 
‘And on that day there is still 2 general assembly of the Greeks at 
Piatewa, and the Platrans sacrifice to Jupiter the Defiverer, for the 
victory. Nor is this difference of days in the Grecian months to be 
Laksprnahac at, since even now, when te Pareeis astronomy is so 
much im] months in calendar in and end 
differently in different places. bee 

This victory went near to be the ruin of Grecce. For the Athen- 
ians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the day, or to 
consent that they should crect the trophy, would have referred it to 
the decision of the sword, had not Aristides taken great pains to 
explain the matter, and pacify the other generals, particularly Leo- 
crates and Myronides, and persuading them to leave it to the judge- 
ment of the Greeks, A council was called accordingly, in which 
Theogiton gave it as his opinion, “That those two states should 

ve up the palm to a third if they’ desired to prevent a civil war.” 
Fen Cleochtus the Corinthian, rose up, and it was expected he 
would set forth the pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as 
the city next in ignity to Sparta and Athens; but they were most 
reeably surprised when they found that he spoke in behalf of the 
teas, ani d, “ That, all disputes laid aside, the palm 
should be adjudged to them, since neither of the contending parties 
could be jealous of them.” Aristides was the first to give up the 
point for the Athenians, and then Pausanias did the same for the 

‘The coolest thus reconciled, 80 tal for 

col ites thus talents were sct aj 

the Platwans, with which they built a temple, and erected Prat 
to Minerva; adorning the temple with paintings, which to this day 
retain their original beauty and lustre. Both the Lacedzmonians 
and Athenians crected trophies ely; and sending to consult 
the oracle at Delphi about the sacrifice they were to offer, they were 
directed by ‘Apollo “To build an altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but 
not to offer any sacrifice upon it till they had extinguished alf the 
fire in the country (because it had been polluted by the barbarians), 
and supplied themselves with pure fire from the common altar at 
Deiphi.” Hereupon the Grecian generals went all over the country 
and caused the to be put out, and Euchidas, a Platean, under- 
taking to fetch fire with all imaginable speed from the altar of the 
god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and purified himself there with water, 

it a crown of laurcl on his head, took fire from the altar, and then 

stened back to Plata, where he arrived before sun-set, thus per- 

forming a journey of 1000 fur! inone day. But, having saluted 
his fellow-citizens, and deli the fire, he fell down on the spot 
and presently expired. The Plateans carried him to the temple of 
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Diana, surnamed Eucleia, and buried him there, putting this short 
inscription on his tomb— 
‘Hare lien Buchidas who wont to Delphi, and returned the same day. 

As for Excieia, the generality believe her to be Diana, and call 
her by that name? but some say she was daughter to Hercules, and 
Myrto the daughter of Menozceus, and sister of Patroclus; and that 
dying a virgin, she had divine honours paid her by the Bezotians 
and Leocrians. For in the market-place of every city of theirs she 
las a statue and an altar, where persons of both sexes that are 
betrothed offer sacrifice before 

In the first general asscmbly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree, “That deputies from all the oiatet of 
Greece should meet anni at Platea, to sacrifice to Jupiter the 
deliverer, and that every fifth year they should celebrate the games 
of Hi that a general levy should be made through Greece of 
30,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 100 ships, for the war against the 
barbarians : and that the Plateans jd be exempt, being set 
apart for the service of the god, to propitiate him in behalf of 

reece, and consequently their persons to be estecmed sacred,” 

‘These articles passing into a law, the Platwans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buried in that 
Riace, and they continue it to this day. On the sixteenth day of 
yr icesactoie (Nov.], wiih with Becotians is the coy 

comenius, the procession begins at break  preced a 
trumpet which sounds the signal of battle. ‘Then follow several 
chariots full of garlands and branches of myrtle, and next to the 
chariots is led a black bull. Then come some young men that are 
free-born, carrying vessels full of wine and milk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and perfumed essences : no slave being allowed to 
have any share in this ceremony, sacred to the memory of men that 
dicd for liberty. The procession closes with the Archon of Plata, 
who at other times is not allowed either to touch iron, or to wear 
any garments but a white one; but that day he is clothed with a 
purple robe, and girt with a sword: and carrying in his hand a 
watcr-pot, taken out of the ic hall, he walka through the midst 
wf the cny to the tombs, Then he takes water in the pot out of a 
fountain, and, with his own hands, washes the litle yuilars of the 
munuments, and rubs them with essences. After this he kills the 
bull upon a pile of wood ; and having made his supplications to the 
tenestnial Jupiter # and to Mercury, he invites thuse brave men who 
fell in the cause of Greece to the funeral banquet, and the streams 
of blood. Last of all he fills a bowl with wine, and pouring it 
out, he says, “I present this bowl to the men who died for 
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the liberties of Greece.” Such is the ceremony stil! observed 
by the Platrcans. 

‘When the Athenians were returned home, Aristides, observing 
that they used their utmost endeavours to make the government 
entirely democratical, considered, on one side, that the people 


deserved some attention and on account of their gallant 
behaviour ; and, on the other, that being elated with their victories, 
it would be difficult to farce them to from their purpose ; and 
therefore he caused a decree to be +, that all the citizens should 


have a share in the administration, and that the -lrchons should be 
chosen out of the whole body of them. 

‘Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly 
that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary to 
Athens? but ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to communicate 
it to Aristides only, and abide by his judgment of it. Accordingly 
he told him, his project was to burn the whole ficet of the con- 
federates ; by which means the Athenians would be raised to the 
sovercignty of all Grecce. Aristides then returned to the assembly, 
and acquainted the Athenians, “That nothing could be more ad- 
vantagcous than the project of Themistocles, nor anything more un- 
just.” And upon his report of the matter, they commanded 

emistocles to give over all thoughts of it. Such regard had that 
people for justice, and so much confidence in the integrity of 

istides. 

Some time (eight years) after this he was joined in commission 
with Cimon, and sent against the barbarians ; where, observing 
that Pausanias and the other Spartan generals behaved with ex- 
cessive haughtiness, he chose a: ditfcrent manner, shewing much 
mildness and condescension in his whole conversation and address, 
and prevailing with Cimon to behave with ual goodness and 
affabhity to whole league. Thus he insonaibly w the chief 
command from the Lace: ans, not by furce of arms, horses, 
or ships, but by his gentle and obliging deportment. For the 
justice of Aristides, and the candour of Cimon, having made the 
Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, their regard was in- 
creased the contrast they found in Pausanias’s avarice and 
severity of manners. For he never spoke to the officers of the 
allies but with sharpness and anger, and he ordered many of their 
men to be flogged, or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their 
shoulders, He would not suffer any of them to provide themselves 
with forage, or straw to lie on, or to go to the springs for watcr, 
before the Spartans were supplicd, but placed his servants there 
with rods, to drive away those that should attempt it And when 
Aristides was going to remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his 
brows, and, telling him, “ He was not at leisure,” refused to hear him, 

From that time the sea-captains and land-officers of the Greeks, 
particularly those of Chios, and Lesbos, pressed Aristides 
to take upon him the command of the confederate forces, and to re- 


2 This was before the battle of Plaines, af the time when Xerxes was driven into Aula, 
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ceive them into his protection, sincs they had long desired to be 
delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act under orders of the 
Athenians. He answered, “That he saw the necessity and justice 
of what they proposed, but that the sal ought first to be con- 
firmed by some act, which would it impossible for the troops 
9g dey from at recointiog.” Hereupon Uliades of Hep | 
io: ring together, went ly 
attacked Eausaniats galcy at ihe Eead of the feet Pansanias, 
upon this insolence, cried out in a menacing tone, “ He would soon 
shew those fellows they had not offered this insult to his ship, but 
to their own countries” But they told him, “The best thing he 
could do was to retire, and thank fortune for fighting for him at 
Plata; for that nothing but the regard they had for that great 
action restrained the Greeks from wreaking their just vengeance 
on him” The conclusion was, that they quitted the Spartan 
banners. and Tanged themselves cole those oft the Athenians. 

n this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan je appeared 
with great lustre. For as soon as they purceived their generals 
were spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, but 
voluntarily gave up their pretensions to the chief command ; choos- 
ing rather to cultivate in their citizens a Poinciple of modesty and 
tenaciousness of the laws and customs of t! country, than to 
possess the sovereign command of Greece. . 

the Lacedzmonians had the command, the Grecks paid a 
certain tax towards the war; and now, being desirous that ‘every 
city might be more equal] they the favour of the 
Athenians that Aristides ‘might it upon and give him in- 
structions to inspect their lands and revenues, in order to proportion 
the burden of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which, in a manner, made 
him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. For though he went 
out poor, he returned poorer, having settled the quotas of the several 
states, not only justly and disinterestedly, but with so much tender- 
noss and humanity, that his assessment was agreeable and con- 
venient to all. And as the ancients praised the times of Saturn, 50 
the allies of Athens blessed the settlements of Aristides, calling it se 
happy fortune of Greece: a compliment which soon shar appeared 
still more just, when this taxation was twice or three times as high. 
For that of Aristides amounted only to 460 talents ; and Pericles 
increased it almost one third : for Thucydides writes, that at the 
beginning of the war, the Athenians received from their allies Goo 
talents ; and after the death of Pericles, those that bad the ad- 
ministration in their hands raised it by little and little to the sum of 
1300 talents, Not that the war ‘more expensive, either by its 
length or want of success, bat because they d accustomed the 
people to receive distributions of money for the public spectacles 
and other purposes, and had made them fond of erecting mag- 
nificent statues and temples. 

‘Phe great and illustrious character which Aristides opted by 
the equity of this taxation, piqued Themistocles ; he en- 
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deavoured to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, by 
saying “It was not the praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to 
keep treasure without diminution.” By this he took but a feeble 
revenge for the freedom of cAristides. For one e day Thamisocies 

ppening to say, “ that upon it as incipal ex 
lence of general to know and foresee the designs ef the enemy ;” 








ihape is ancthr vefy excellent one, and ighly Becoming a general 
is another very excel one, ighly a gencral, 
and that is, to have clean hands.” 

‘When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called upon 
the confederates to confirm them with an oath; which he himself 
took on the part of the Athenians ; and, at the same time that be 
uttered the exccration on those who should break the articles, he 
threw red-hot picces of iron into the sea! However, when the 
urgency of affairs afterwards required the Athenians to govern 
Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions justified, he ad- 
vised them to let the conscquences of the perjury rest with him, 
and pursue the path which expediency pointed out? Upon the 
whole, ‘Theophrastus ‘says, that in all his own private concerns, and 
in those of his fellow-citizens, he was infiexibly just ; but in affairs 
of state, he did many according to the exigency of the case, 
to serve his country, which scemed often to have need of the assist- 
ance of injustice.“ And he relates, that when it was debated in 
council, whether the treasures at Delos should be brought 
to Athens, as the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties, 
‘on its coming to his turn to speak, he said, “ /¢ us mot just, bul it 


was expedient: 

This must be said, that though he extended the dominions of 
Athens over so many people, he himself still continued and 
gsteemed his poverty no less a glory than all the laurals he won. 
‘The following is a clear proof of it. Callias the torch-bearer, who 
was his near relation, was prosecuted in a capital cause by his 
enemies. When they had alleged what they had against hi 
was nothing very flagrant, they launched out into something foreign 
to their own charge, and thus addressed the judges : “ You know 
Aristides, the sou of Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of all 
Greece. When you see with what a garb he appears in public, in 
what manner do you think he must live at home? Must not he 
who shivers here with cold for want of clothing, be almost famished 
there, and destitute of all necessaries? yet this is the man, whom 
Callias, his cousin-german, and the richest man in Athens, ab- 
solutely neglects, and leaves, with his wife and children, in such 
tchedness ; though he has often made use of him, and availed 
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himself of his interest with you.” Callias peceird that this point 
affected and exasperated his judges more than anything else, called 
for Aristides to testify before court, that he had many times 
offered him considerable sums, and strongly pressed him to act 
them, but he had always refused them, in such terms as these: “It 
better becomes Aristides to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his 
riches; for we see every day many make a good as well as a 
bad use of riches, but it is hard to ‘one that bears poverty with a 
nobie spirit; and they only are ashamed of it who are against 
their will” When Aristides had given in his evidence, ‘was not 
aman in the court who did not Icave it with an inclination rather to 
be poor with him than rich with Callias. This i we have 
from Aschines, the disciple of Socrates. And Plato, all 
that were accounted great and illustrious men in Athens, ju 
none but Aceildes worthy of = coe As for Themistocles, 

imon, and Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, 
with wealth, and the ae Superfluities of life; but virtue was 
only object that Aristides had in view in the whole course of his 
administration, 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour with which he 
behaved towards Themistocles. For though he was his constant 
enemy in all affairs of government, and thc means of his banishment, 
yet when Themistocles was accused of capital crimes against the 
state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in kind, he indulged 
not the least revenge ; but while Alemzon, Cimon, and many others 
were accusing him and ‘him into: exile, Aristides alone neither 
did nor said anything to his disadvantage ; for as he had not envied 
his prosperity, so now he did not rejoice in his misfortuncs. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened in Pontus, 
whither he had sailed about some business of the state; others say 
he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired by hi» fellow- 
citizens; but Craterus the Macedonian gives us another account of 
the death of this great man. He tells us, that after the banishment 
of Themistocles, the insolence of the people gave encouragement to 
a number of villianous informers who, attacking the greatest and 
best men, rendcred them obnoxious to the populace, now much 
elated with prosperity and power, Aristides himself was not spared, 
but on a charge brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, 
was condemned for taking a bribe of the Jonians at the time 
levied the tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which 
was fifty mina, he sailed to some of Ionia and there died. 
But Craterus gives us no written of this assertion, nor does he 
allege any register of court or decree of the people, though on other 
occasions he is full of such proofs, and constantly cites his author. 
The other historians, without exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviour of the ‘of Athens to their generals, 
among many other inslances, upon the banishment of The- 
mistocles, the imprisonment of Miluades, the fine imposed upon 
Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving sentence, 
Killed himself in the judgment-hall at the foot of the tribunal. No; 
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do they forget the banishment of Aristides, but they say not one 
word of this condemnation, 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phalereum, and is 
said to have been erected at the public charge, because he did not 
leave enough to defray the cupenses of his funeral They inform 
us too, that the city provided the marriage of his daughters, and 
that each of them had 3000 drachme to her portion out of the trea- 
sury; and to his son Lysimachus, the people of Athens gave 100 
atina of silver and a plantation Of as many acres with a 

sion of four drachme a-day ; the whole being confirmed to him 
bya decree drawn up by ‘Alcibiades. Callisthenes adds, that Lysi- 
machus at his death, leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the pe: 
ordered her the same subsistence with those that had conqui at 
the Olympic games, Demetrius the Phalcrean, Hicronymus of 
Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle himself, (if the 
treatise concerning nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine 
works,) relate that Myrto, a grand-daughter of Aristides, was married 
to Socrates the philosopher, who had another wife at the same time, 
but took her because she was in extreme want, and remained a 
widow on account of her ar poverty, But this is sufficiently confuted 
by Pansetius in his life of that r, 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, tells us, he re- 
membercd one Lysimachus, grandson to Aristides, who plied con- 
stantly near the temple of Bacchus, having certain tables by which 
he interpreted dreams fora livelihood, that he himself procured 
a decree by which bis mother and aunt had three oboli a-day each 
allowed for their subsistence. He further acquaints us, that when 
afterwards he undertook to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered 
each of those women a drachma a-day. Nor is it to be wondered 
at that this people took so much care of those that lived with him 
at Athens, when having heard that a grand-daughter of Aristogiton 
lived in mean circumstances in Lemnos, and continued unmarried 
by reason of her poverty, they sent for her to Athens, and married 
her to a man of 2 considerable family, giving her for a portion an 
estate in the borough of Potamos. t city, even in our days, con- 


tinues to give so many of her benevolence and humanity, 
that she is deservedly admired and applauded by all the world. 
THEMISTOCLES. 


‘TRE family of Themistocles was too obscure to raise him te distinc- 
tion. Lach enabaphe pti epe p pene er Tape ene ES 
ward of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. Hy his mother's side, he 
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is said to have been illegitimate according to the following verses: 


Peo Sa line of fama 


Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles was of Caria, 
not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon but Eut 
Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to which she belo: 
‘But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate youth assembled at 
Cynosarges, in the wrestling: ‘ing dedicated to Hercules, without the 
gates, which was appointed for purpose, because Hercules him- 
self was not altoge! of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his 
mother, Themistocles found means to persuade some of the young 
noblemen to go to Cynosarges, and their exercise with him. 
This was an ingenious contrivance to take away the distinction 
‘between the illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whose parents 
were both Athenians. It is plain, however, that he was related to 
the house of the Lycomedm,* for Simonides informs us, that when a 
chapel of that family, in the ward of Phyle, where the mysteries of 
Ceres used to be celebrated, was bumea down by the barbarians, 
Tomeustoclee rebuilt it and Te it he ictures. ge: wack 
t appears that, when a boy, he was spirit an 
of apprchension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and ly to 
make a great statesman, His hours of leisure and vacation he 
spent, not like other boys, in idleness and play ; but he was always 
inventing and composing declamations, the subjects of which were 
tither the impcachment or defence of some of his schoolfellows, 50 
that his master would often say, “ you will be nothing common 
or indifferent. You will either be a ing or a curse to the com- 
munity? As for moral phi y and the polite arts, he learncd 
them but slowly, and with satisfaction; but instructions in 
Pp ‘knowledge, and the administration of public affairs, he 
received with an attention above his ycars, because they suited his 
genius. When, thercfore, he was laughed at, long after, in company 
where free scope was given to raillery, by persons who passed as 
more accomplished in what was called genteel breeding, he was 
obliged to answer them with some asperity: “’Tis true I never 
learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a lute, but I know how to 
raise a small and inconsiderable sity to lory and greatness.” 
Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us: emistocles studied natural 
philosophy, both under and Melissus; but in this he 
errs against chronology ;? for Pericles, who was much younger 


i 
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than Themistocles, besieged Melissus defended it, and 
Anaxagoras lived with Pericles, seem to deserve more 
attention who say that Themistocles was a follower of Mnesiphilus 
the Phrearian, who was neither orator nor natural philosopher, but 
‘8 professor of what was then called wisdom,’ which consisted in a 
knowledge of the arts of government, and the practical part of poli- 
tical prudence. This was a sect upon the principles of 
Solon and descending in succession from him ; but when the 
science of government came to be mixed with forensic arts, and 
passed from action to mere words, its professors, instead of sages 
were called sophists.* Themistocles, however, was conversant in 
public business, when he attended the lectures of Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth he was irregular and unsteady, as he 
followed his own disposition, without any mora! restraints. He lived 
in extremes, and these extremes were often of the worst kind¢ But 
he seemed to apologize for this afterwards, when he observed, that 
the wildest colts make the best horses, when they come to be properly 
broke and mana The stories, however, which some tell us—of 
his father’s disinheriting him, his mother’s laying violent hands 
upon herself, because she could not bear the thoughts of her son’s 
i cem to be quite fictitious. Others, on contrary, say 
that his father, to dissuade him from accepting any public employ- 
me, o it some old galleys that lay worn ou: and neglected 
on the sea 6l just as © populace neglect ei ler when 

have no ‘archer service 

‘hemistocles had an early and violent inclination for public busi- 
ness, and was so strongly smitten with the love of glory, with an 
ambition of the highest Station, that he involved himself in trouble- 
some quarrels wit! prone the first rank and influence in the 
state, particularly with Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who always 
opposed him. Their enmity bogan early, but the cause, as Ariston 
i her relates, was nothing more than their regard fur 

is of Teos, After this their ites continued about public 
affairs ; and the dissimilarity of their lives and manners naturally 
added to it. Aristides was of a mild temper and of front probity, 
He managed the concerns of government with inflexible justice, not 
with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to promote his 
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own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety of the state. He 
was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose Themistocles, and to 
prevent his, promotion, because he frequently put the people upon. 
‘unwarrant enterprises, and was ambitious of introducing great 
innovations, Indeed, Themistocles was so carried away with the 
love of glory, so immoderately desirous of distinguishing himself by 
some great action, that though he was very young when the battle 
of Marathon was it, and when the ship of Miltiades was 
Sond to be very poles, to watch whole nights sad note atrend 
ie, to be very pensive, to nights, not to atten 

ae ore, eran 

fends, who wou at saic trophies oj 
Miltiades would not suffer Pao ee. ‘While others Faenied 
the defeat of the Persians at Marathon had put an end to the 
war, he considered it as the beginning of greater conflicts} anc 
for ‘the benefit of Greece, he was always preparing him: 
and the Athenians against those conflicts, because he foresaw 
them at a distance.* 

And in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to share 
the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among themselves, he 
lone had the courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
should divide them in that manner no longer, but build with them 
a number of galleys to be em) in the war against the Eginete. 
who then made a considerable figure in Greece, and by means of 
their numerous navy were masters of the sea, By seasonably 
stirring up the resentment and emulation of his countrymen 
against these islanders; he the more easily prevailed with them 
to provide themselves with ships, than if he displayed the ter- 
rors of Darius and the Persians, who were at a greater distance, and 
of whose coming they had no apprebensions, With this 
money 100 galleys with three of oars were built, which after- 
wards fought against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to 
others, in order to draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime 
affairs, and to convince them that, though by land they were not 
able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force they might 
not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece in subjection. 
Thus of good land-forces, as Plato says, ke wade them mariners and 
seainen, and brought upon himself the aspersion of taking from his 
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countrymen the spear and the shield, and sending them to the bench 
and the car. Stesimbrotus writes, that Themistocles effected this 
in spite of the apposition of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding 
he corrupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a specu- 
lation not proper to be indulged here. But that the Greeks owed 
their safety to these naval applications, and that those ships re- 
established the city of Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit 
other proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness. For after his 
defeat at sea, be was no longer able to make head against the Athen- 
ians though his land-forces remained entiic; and it seems to mc, 
that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit than with any 
hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 
¢ authors write. that Themistocles was intent upon the ac- 
guisidon of moncy with a view to spend it profuscly; and indeed, 
his frequent sacrifices, and the splendid manner in which he 
entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. Yet others 
on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and aitcntion to illes, 
and say he even sold that were made him for his table. 
Nay, when he begged. a colt of Philides, who was a brecder 
of horses, and was refused, he threatened Ae would sovn make 
@ Trojan horse of his house, enigmatically hinting that he would 
raise up troubles and impeachments against lim from some 
of his own. family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he was yet 
young and but little known, he: ‘ited upon Epicles of Hermione, 
a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to prac: 
tise at bis house, hoping by this means to draw a great number of 
people thither. And when he went to the Olympic games, he en- 
deavoured to equal or eacccd Cimon in the elegance of his table, 
the splendour of his pavilions, and other expenses of his train, 
‘These things, however, were not agreeable to the Grechs, ‘They 
looked upon them as sttitable to a young man of a noble family; 
but when an obscure person set himself up so much above his for- 
tune, he gained nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He 
exhibited a tragedy? too, at his own expense, and gained the prize 
with his tragedians, at a time when those entcriainments were pur- 
sucd with it avidity and emulation. In memory of his success 
he put up this inscription—Thentistocles the Phrearian exhibited the 
fra “f Phrynichus composed it* Adimantus sided. This 
gained him ity; and what added to it, was his charging his 
memory with the names of the citizens, so that he readily called 
each by his own. He was an impartial judge, too, in the causes that 
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were brought before him; and Simonides of Ceos? making an un- 

reasonable request to him when archon, he answered, Neither would 

you be goad pot f you Sranagressed the rules of harmony: ed 

a magisivate if I granted your petition contrary to law. An- 

other time he rallied Simonides for Ais absurdity in abusing the Co- 

vinthians who inhabited so elegant a 1; and having kis own 
drawn when he had so ill favoured an aspect. 

At length having attained to a great height of power and popu- 
larity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the banishment of 
Aristides the Ostracism’ - si: Wis Atha 

¢ Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, nians 
considered who should be their general, and many (we are told) 
thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. But Epicydes, the 
son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence than courage, and 
capable withal of being bribed, solicited it and was likely to be 
chosen. Themistocles, fearing the consequence would be fatal to 
the public if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed upon him by 
Pecuniary considerations to drop his fons, 

His behaviour is also commended with respect to the interpreter 
who came with the king of Persia's ambassadors that were sent to 
demand earth and water? By a decree ¢ oft the people he put him to 

leath, for presuming to make use eek language to express 

the demands of the barbarians, To this we may wad his - 

ings in the affair of Arthmius the Zelite, who, at his motion, was 

declared infamous, with his children and all his posterity, for bring- 
unded most 


ing Persian gold into Greece. But that which redo’ of 
to his honour, was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, recon- 
ciling the several states to other, and ing them to lay 


aside their animosities during the war with Persia. In this he is 
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‘When he returned without ting anything, the Thessalians hay- 
ing embraced the ki and all the country as far as Bosotia 
hi fo al fight the : and ane mh fi 
to his to fight the enemy at sea, sent him with a feet 

to guald the straits of Artemisium? 

When the ficets of the several states were joined, and the majoril 
were of opinion that Eurybiades should have the chief comman 
and with his Lacedzmonians began {he engagement, the Athenians, 
who had a greater number of than rest united,? thought 
it an indignity to part mah the Ce nitt But Themis ned 
perceivis any disagreement at that time, gave up the 
command to Eurybades and satisfied the Athenians, represent: 
ing to them, that if they behaved like men in the war, the Grecians 
would voluntarily yield them the ‘superiority forthe future, Tohim, 
therefore, Greece deems to owe Ber preserva tion, and the Athenians 

icular the distinguis surpassing their enemies in 
vale and sotere = ee Ane peeen Eurybi if hed 

jan coming up to ‘urybiades was astonis! 

at such an appearance of shi ‘particularly when he was informed 
that there were 200 more sailing round Sciathus. He therefore was 
desirous, without loss of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to 
keep close to the Peloponnesian coast, where he might have an army 
occasionally to assist the fleet, for he considered the naval force of 


that the Greeks would forsake sent Pclagon to negotiate pri- 
vately with Themistocles, and to bim a sum of money, He 
took the money, and gave it? (as Herodotus writes) to Eurybindes, 
Finding himself most opposed in his designs by Architeles, captain 
of the sacred galleys who had not money to pay his men, and there- 

i Immediately to withdraw, he so incensed his country- 
men against him, that they went in a tumultuous manner on board. 
his ship, and took from him what he had provided for his supper. 
Architeles being much provoked at this insult, Themistocles sent 
him in a chest a quantity of provisions, and at the bottom of ita 
talent of silver, and desired him to refresh himself that evening, and 








ten. 
amare of the Fersion baty uly comnnnder who Lntad apon tole, 
‘eon ‘upon wolgh. 

ich floc, ing anchor, Themistocles ‘went on board 

rendexvoused af Artenalat Him, end told im in fow words: “Adie 
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to satisfy his crew in the moming, ise, be would accuse him 
to the Athenians of having received a bribe the enemy. This 
particular is mentioned by Phanias the Lesbian. 

Though the scveral engagements! with the Persian fleet in the 
straits of Euboca were not decisive, yet they were of great advantage 
to the Greeks, who learned by experience, that neither the number 
of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their ornaments, nor the 
‘yaunting shouts and songs of the barbarians, have anything dread- 
ful in them to men that know how to fight hand to hand, and are 
determined to behave gallantly, Those things they were taught to 


despise when they came to action and grappled with the foe. 
In this case Pindar’s sentiments appear just, when he says of the 
fight at Artemisium— 


“Twas then that Athens the foundation Iald Of Liberty's fatr structure, 
Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory. 

Artemisium is a maritime of Eubcea, to the north of 
Hestizza. Over against it lies Olizon, in the territory that formerly 
was subject to Philocietes 5 where there is a small temple of Diana 
of the Zazt, in the midst of a grove, The temple is encircled with 

lars of white stone, which, when rubbed with the hand, has 

h the colour and smell of saffron. On one of the pillars ars 
inscribed the following verses -— 
Hirer rt to poset 
‘Ther rear'd his temple o Digna, 

There is a place still to be seen upon the shore, where there is a 
large heap of sand, which, if dug into, shews towards the bottom a 
black dust like ashes, as if some fire had been there; and this is 
supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of the ships and 
*n ae oofohat bad happened ‘The je being brought 

he news of what at Thermopy! ‘ing ught 
to Artemisium,’ when the confederates were informed that Leondias 
was slain there, and Xerxes master of the passages by land, they 
sailed back to Greece ; and the Athenians, elated with their late 
distinguished valour, brought up the rear. As Themistocles sailed 
along the coasts, wherever he saw any harbours or places pro- 

for the enemy’s ships to put in at, he took such stones as he 
ppened to find, or caused to be brought thither for that purpose, 
an fet them up in the ports and watering places, with the follow- 
ing inscription engraved in large characters, and addressed to the 
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lonians. “Let the Jonians, if it be possible, come over to the 
Greeks, from whom they are descended, and who now risk their 
lives for their liberty. If this be impracticable, Ict them at least 

‘plex the barbarians, and put them in disorder in time of action.” 

y this he hoped either to bring the Ionians over to his side, 
or to sow discord among them, by causing them to be suspected 
by the Persians. 

‘Though Xerses had passed through Doris down to Phocis, and 
was burning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the Grecks sont 
them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the entreatics the 
Athenians could use to prevail with the confederates to repair with 
them into Beeotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as they had 
sent a flect to Artemisium to serve the common cause, no one gave 
ear to their request. All eyes were turned upon Peloponnesus, and 
all were determined to col their forces within the /st/unus, and. 
to build a wall across it from sea to sea, The Athenians were 
greatly incensed to see themselves thus betrayed, and, at the same 
time, dejected and discouraged at so general a defection. They 
alone could not think of giving battle to so prodigious an army. 
To quit the city, and embark on ‘board their slips, was the only ~ 

ient at present ; anc generality were very unwilling 
earken te as they could neither have ee tt ambition for 
victory, nor idea of safety, when they had Tek ¢ temples of their 
gods and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of 
human reason prevail with the multitude, set his machinery to work, 
as a poct would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies 
and oracles, The prodigy hear himself of, was the disappear- 
ing of the dragon of Minerva, which at that time quitted the holy 
place; and the priests finding the daily offerings set befure it un- 
touched, gave it out among the people, at the suggestion of Themis- 
tocles, that the goddess had forsaken the city, and that she offered 
to conduct them to sea. Moreover, by way of explaining to the 
people an oracle then received, he told them that by wooden walls 
there could nat possibly be anything meant but ships; and that 
Apollo, now calling Salamis divine, not wretched and wifortunate, 
as formerly, signified by such an epithet, that it would be produc- 








vo effectually at last, nothing but ships Tho maintainers of 

that the Athenians stoned Cyrisilus, 30 teoer epee 

orator, "ho vel bbim,and — aujported the Iattor, that the last Ine 
e common topics of love ts but one of the 

the plaoe of one's birth, and the aifection him, and thet, without gnestion, 1 por- 

towivorand helphasinfants, The women tended the jon of the Athenian 

two, to show how far they were fram de flees ncar 

wiring that the ease of Greece should in sngwer, that if the otacle bad tn! 

smaffer for them, stoned bla wile, ‘toforetell the: je Athenians, 
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tive of some great advan to Greece. His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, that the city should. be left ta the pro: 
tection of Mi nara; th tisary goes of the Athenians ‘that the 
men should the ships; and that every one 
provide as well as he could for the safety of the 
children, the wornen, and the 
‘When His: doctes was! maids, most of the: Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Troezene,) where they were received 
with a generous hospitality. The Treezenians came to a resolu- 
tion to maintain them at the public expense, for which pur 
pose they allowed each of them two ool a day ; they permitted 
the children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and provided 
for their education by paying their tutors, This order was pro- 


cured by Nicagoras. 
cas sie sry of Ahons was then but low, Aristotle informs us 
that the court distributed to every man who took part 
Pay epee fea mendes aga rege apr opt a 
of manning the fleet. But Clidemns ascribes this also to a stratagem 
of "Themistoctes for he tells us, that when the Athenians went 
down to the harbour of Pircus, the 47gis was lost from the statue of 
Minerva; and Themistocles, as he ransacked everything, under 
pretence of searching for it, found large sums of money 
the baggage, which he split the public use ; ‘and out of it 
nthe nara rr the of Athe aff 
embarkation ens was a very affecting 
—. scing be | what 2 eee oe of the firmness of those men, 
parents and families to a distant place, 
es, ther tea tears, or embraces, had the tons wie to leave 
te pine embark for Salamis! What greatly heightened the 
distress, was the number of citizens whom they were forced to 
leave behind, because of their extreme old age. And some cmo- 
tions of tenderness were due even to the tame domestic animals, 
which, running to the shore, with lamentable howlings, expressed 
their affection and regret for the persons that had fed them. One 
of these, a ds at belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
unwilling abe | left behind, is said to eve jeapt i into the sea, and 
to have swam by the side of the ship, till it reached Salamis, 
where, quite spent with toil, it died immediately, And they shew 
deg this day, a place called Synes Sema, where they tell us the 
was buries 
To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the follow- 
ing: He perceived that Aristides was much regretted by the 
people, who were apprehensive that out of revenge he might join 
the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece ; he 
therefore caused ‘dees 1 bo made, thst all who had Gecn 
banished only for a time, should have leave to return, and by their 


1 But how waa this when be bad before 8 Theseus, the great hero in Athenian 
teil a geore fbe ‘ina bad fo basing, red ooaitaly of Sane 
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counsel and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the preservation 
oe ele of the dignity of Sj had th id 
uryl , by reason jparta, e comman: 
of the fleet ; but, as he was a Teck the danecr! ke propused 
to set sail for the /sthnexs, fix his station near the Peloponnesian 
army. Themistocles, however, opposed it; and the account we 
have of the conference on occasion, deserves to be men- 
tioned. When Eurybiades said?“ Do not you know, Themistocles, 
that in the public games, such as rise up before their tum, arc 
chastised for it.” “Yes,” answered Themistocles ; “ yet such asare 
left behind never gain the crown.” Eurybindes, upon this, lifting 
up his staf, as if he intended to strike him, Themistocles said, 

Sivike, if you please, but hear me.” The Lacettmonians admir- 
ing his command of temper, bade him speak what he had to say; 
and Themistocles was leading him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers thus interru; him: “It ill becomes you who have 
no city, to advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our 
country.” Themistocles retorted upon him thus: “Wretch that 
thou art, we have indeed left our and houses, not choosing for 
the sake of those inanimate thi to become slaves; yct we have 
still the most respectable city of Greece in these 200 ships, which 
are here ready to defend you, if you will give them leave.’ Hut if 
you forsake and betray us a second time, Greece shal] soon find the 
Athenians possessed of as free a city? and as valuable a country as 
that which they have quitted.” words struck Eurybiadcs 
with the apprehension that the Athenians might fall off from him, 
We are told also, that as a certain Erctrian was attempting to speak, 
Themistocles sai , “What ! have you, too, something to say about 
war, who are like the fish that has a sword, but no heart.” 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his arguments upon 
deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of the 
fleet,‘ which came and perched upon the shrouds. This omen 
determined the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to pre- 
pare for a sea fight. But no sooner did the enemy’s flect appear 
advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering 
ail the neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself was seen march: 
ing his land forces to the shore, than the Grecks, struck with the 
sight of such prodizious armaments, began to forget the counsel of 
‘Themistocles, and the Peloponnesians once more looked towards 








118 doce not appear tiat Euryinades 4 The eddrew of Thembtocloy te rary 
wanted couraye. ‘Nersealadauned —maneh to be adnuiied! It Kurybiadles waa 
the pa of Thermoyyie, itwa>tleegeomal — feally induced by hile fears to return to 
opinion of the chist oticers of the ooa- thent 
t au council (exceyt —miethod tu remove thore fours, by avi- 
‘those of Athens), that their enly resoure gesting xveater: for what other free coun. 
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against the Persians. ive from thelr own city, in thelr dis- 

‘Herodotus mays, this convorsition tres» and rle-tals, they tight solve the 

Uotween Adlamanthus, general of state uf arta 
Corinthians, and Themaistreles: but 4 The owl wan exored to Minerva the 

‘Plutarch relates{t with mors probabuity of Athenians, 
KRuryuiades, who was oommanierin-chiat 
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the Isthmus. Nay, they resolved to set sail that very night, and 
auch orders were given to all the pilots. Themistocles, greatly con- 
cerned that the Greeks were going to give up the advantage of thei 
station in the straits, and to retire to their respective countries, 
contrived that strat which was put in execution by Sicinus. 
This Sicinus was Persian extraction and a captive, but 
much attached to Themistocles and the tutor of his children. 
On this occasion Themistocles sent him privately to the king 
of Persia, with orders to tell him that the commander of the 
Athenians, having espoused his interest, was the first to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Greeks, and that he exhorted him 
not to suffer them to escape; but while they were in this con- 
fusion, and at a distance From their land forces, to attack and 
deserey theke whole SY. Kindly, supposit proceed from 
8 took this ition kindly, su] ing it to 
friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, with 200 
ships, to surround all the passages, and to enclose the islands, that 
none of the Greeks might escape, and then to follow with the rest of 
the ships at their leisure. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the 
first that perceived this motion of enemy + and though he was 
not in fricndship with Themistocles, but ha been banished by his 
means, he went to him and told him they were surrounded by the 
enemy.’ Themistocles, knowing his probity, and charmed with his 
coming to give this intelligence, acquainted him with the affair of 
Sicinus, and entreated him to lend his assistance to keep the Greeks 
their station; and, as they had a confidence in his honour, to 
them to come to an engagement in the straits, Aristides 
approved the proceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other 
admirals and caj ins, encouraged them to engage. While they 
hardly gave credit to his a Tenian galley, commanded 
by Parwxtius, same ree from ee oy to bring the {ame 
account; so that indignation, to necessity, excites 
Greeks to their combat? 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence to view 
the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as Phanodemus 
‘writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the isle of Salamis is 
separated from Aitica by a narrow frith ; but according to Acesto- 





2 If the confederates had quitted the to shew how much superior the aceommo- 
Straits of Salamis, where they could Jaws of Solon wore to the austere 
the in the Hne of battle, euch of discipline of Lycurgus Indeed, wile 


the Ai ‘acwore fn thet inland must the Institutions of ‘the Intter remained 
ave becoms an eaay prey to the enemy; in force, the 

‘the Persians would bave found ao greatest of all peopla, Dut that was in 
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dorus, on the confines of MM upon a spot called Xerata, 
the horns. He was seated on a of gold} and had many 
secretaries about him, whose business it was to write down the 
particulars of the action. 

In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the deck of 
the admiral-galley, three captives were brought te him of uncommon 
beauty, elegantly attired, and set off with goklen omaments. They 
were said to be the sons of Autarctus and Sand.ce, sister to Xerces. 
Euphrantide, the soothsayer, casting his eye upon them, and at the 
same time observing that a bright flame blazed out fiom the 
victims? while a sneezing was heard from the right, took Themistocles 
by the hand, and ordered that the three youths should be consecrated 
and sacrificed to Bacchus Omastes,* for by this means the Greeks 
might be assured, not only of safety, but victory. 

emistocles was astonished at the strangeness and cruelty of the 
order; but the multitude, who, in great and pressing diflicultics, 
trust rather to absurd than rational methods, invoked the god with 
one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, insisted upon their 
being offered up, as the soothsayer had directed. ‘Lhis par- 
ticular we have from Phanias the Lesbian, a man not unversed 
in letters and Philosophy. 

‘As to the number of the Persian ships, the poct Aischylus 
speaks of it in his tragedy entitled Perse, as a matter he was 
well assured of : 

A 
et oe 
‘And seven, o'crapread the wea. 

The Athenians had only 180 galicys ; cach carricd 18 men that 

fought upon deck, four of whom were archers, and the rest 


vy 

If Themistoctes was happy in choosing a place for action, he was 
no less go in taking advantage of a proper time for it ; for he would 
not engage the enemy till that time of day when a brisk wind usually 
arises from the sea, which occasions a high surf in the channel. 
This was no inconvenicnce to the Grecian vevscls, which were low 
built and well compacted ; but a very great onc to the V’ersian ships, 
which had high stems and lofty docks, and were heavy and un: 






wieldy ; for it caused them to veer in such a manner, that their 
sides were exposcd to the Greeks, who attacked them furiously, 
During the whole dispute, Ergat attention was given to the motions 

i he knew pest how to proceed. 


of Themistocles, as it was 


‘This seat, whotner of 
1 This throng, or oest, whataes of suid 
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Ariamenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distiguished honour, and 
by far the bravest of the king’s brothers, directed his manceuvres 
jefly against him. His ship was very tall, and from thence he 
threw darts and shot forth arrows as from the walls of a castle. 
But Aminias the Declan, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and bath ships 
meeting, they were fastened together by means of their brazen 
beaks ; when Ariamenes boarding their cy, they received him 
with their pikes, and pushed him into the sea. Artemisia’ knew 
the body amongst others that were floating with the wreck, and 
ail a hi 7 old 3 d, 
ile the fisht was thus raging, we are told a great light appeared, 
as from Eleusis ; and Joud sounds and voices were heard through all 
the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great number of people 
carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in procession? A cloud, too, 
secmed to rise from amoung the crowd that made this noise, and to 
ascend by degrces, till it fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms 
also, and apparitions of armed men, they thought thcy saw, stretch- 
ing ‘out their hands from Aigina before the Grecian fleet. These 
they conjectured to be the <Lacide? to whom, before the battle, 
they had addressed their prayers for succour. 
¢ first man that took a ship was an Athenian named Lyco- 
medes, captain of a galley, who cut down the ensigns from the 
enemy's ship, and consccrated them to the éaureiled Apollo. 
As the Persians could come up in the straits but few at a time, 
and often put cach other in confusion, the Greeks equalling them. 
in the line, fought them till the evening, when they broke them 
entirely, and gained that signal and complete victory, than which, 
as Simonides says, #0 other naval achievement, either of the Grecks 
or barbarians, ever was more glorious. This success was owing 
to the valour, indeed, of all the confederates, but chiefly to the 
sagacity and conduct of Themistocles.* 
After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disappointment, 
attempted to join Salamis to the continent, by a mole so well 
secured, that his land forces might pass over it into the island, and 
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that he might shut up the entirely against the Grecks, At the 
same time, ‘Themistacles, fo sound Aristides, pretended it was his 
own Gpiaion that they should sail to the Hellespont, and break down 
the bridge of ships ; “ For 0,” says he, “we may take Asia, without 
stirring out of Europe.” Aristides did not in the least relish his 
proposal, ‘but answered him to this purpose : “Till now we have bad 
to do with an encmy im in luxury ; but if we shut him up in 
Greece, and drive him to necessity, he who is master of such pr. 
digious forces will no longer sit under a golden canopy, and be a 
quiet spectator of the it of the war, but, awaked by 
ger, attempting eve: , and present everywhere, he will cor- 
rect his past errors, and follow counsels better calculated for success. 
Instead, therefore, of breaking that bridge, we should, if possibly 
provide another, that he may retire the sooner out of Europe.” “I 
that is the case,” said Themistocles, “ we must all consider and con- 
trive how to put him upon the most speody retreat out of Greece.” 
This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king's cunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Amnaces by name, to acquaint 
him, “That the Greeks, since their victory at sca, were determined 
to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the bridjre ; but that Themis- 
tocles, in care for the king’s , advised him to hasten towards 
his own seas, and pass over into Asia, while his friend cntleavoured 
to find out pretences of delay, to prevent the confederates from 
pursuing him.” Xeraes, ternfied at the news, retired with the 
greatest precipitation? How prudent the manayement of Themis- 
tocles and At ciate was, Mi satus store. i proof, ween with 
a small \¢ king’s forces, he put. recks in extreme 
otleing al in the battle of Platza, eid 
Herodotus tells us that among the cities AEgina bore away the 
palm ; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite of envy, 
was universally allowed to have distinguished himsclf most; for, 
when they came to the Isthmus, and officer took a billet from 
the altar,’ to inscribe upon it the names of those that had done the 
dest service, every one put himsrif in the first place, and Themistocles 
in the second.” The Lacedemonians having conducted him to 
Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valour, and Themistocles 
that of wisdom, honouring each with a crown of olive They like- 
wise presented the latter with the handsomest chariot in the city, 
and ordered, 300 of their youth to attend him to the borders, At 
the neat Olympic games too, we are told, that as soon as Themis- 


3 According to Herodotus, It was not their route so expeditiously as he desired, 
Ariildes, bot Enrytiades, who medethis — ptvanced with o enall rotwas} bab whch 
raistoclee 


to bbe arrived at the Ielleqont, ho found his 
3 Xeraey, havi Martonius in ridge of 
Greece with an army of 300,000 men,  violenco of the ston, and "was reduced 
‘marched towards Thrace, to tle noceaslty of creasing over Ine fish- 
tn onder to cross the licllexpont. Aans ing boat.” From the iicllo«pont he com 
‘had been ‘beforehand, tinned bis flight to Sard: 


2 The altarof Neptune” This solemnity 

dartag the whole time’ of hin was desigzed to make them give their 

‘which lasted 45 dari. The king. finding —_jnctement impartially, ax in the presence 
pera 
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tocles appeared in the ring, the champions were overlooked by the 
spectators, who kept their eyes upon him all the day, and eed 
him out to strangers with utmost admiration and applause. 
‘This incense was extremely grateful to him ; and he acknow! 

to his fiends, that he then reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form # con- 
cl ion from his memoral ‘$a 

tusion from hi ble sets and sayings, 

For when ay elected admiral by he Athenians, he would not de, 
spateh any iness, whether public or private, si ut put 
al irs till the day he was ‘td embark, dat b having a great to 
do, he might appear with the greatest di; ity and importance. 

‘One day as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by the 
fea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon 
he ‘passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, 7ake these 
things for yourself, for you are not Thensistocles. 

To Antiphates, who had treated him with disdain, but 
in his glory made his court to him,he said, Young man, we are both 
come to our senses at the same time, though a titile too late, 

He used to say, “The Athenians paid him no honour or sincere 
respect; but when a storm arose or appeared, they sheltered 
themsclves under him as under a plane-tree, which, when the 
weather was fair again, would rob of its Jeaves and branches.” 

‘When one of Seriphus him, “ He was not so much honoured 
for his own sake, but for his re ” answered Themis- 
tocles, “for neither should I have ty distinguished if T 
had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had an Athenian.” 

Another officer who th it he had done the state some service, 
setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing to compare 
his own exploits with bis, he answered him with this fable: “There 
once happened a digpute between the (at Px and the day after 
the feast: says the lay after the feast ‘am fulf of bustle and trout 
whereas with you, folks enjoy at their ease everything ready pro- 
vided. You soy right, says the fearé day, but if 1 had not been 
Lefore you, you would not have been at all. So, Aad it not been for 
me then, where would you have been now?" 

His son being, master of his mother, and by her means of him, he 
said laughing, “This child is grester than. any man in Greece ; for 
the Athenians command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, his 
mother communis me and he commands his motte 

to be particular in everything, when ppened to 
sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, that i had a good ne dour, 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy man 
to the rich one, and assigned this reason—He Aad rather she should 
have a man without money, than money without aman. Such was 
the pointed manner in which he often expressed himself. 

3 There is the genuine Attic satin most — Simonides offered to teach Themistocles 
of these retorts snd obserrations of the art of, 
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After the great actions we have related, his next enterprise was 
to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. “Thcopompus tells us, he 
bribed the Lacedamonian Zphori that they might not oppose it; 
but most historians say he over-reached them. He was sent, it 
seems, on pretence of an em! to Sparta, The Spartans com- 
plained that the Athenians were fortifying their city, and the gover- 
nor of gina, who was come for that purpose, supported the 
accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denicd it, challenged 
them to send ons to Athens to inspect the walls, at once 
gaining time for ising the, and contriving to have hostages at 

thens for his return. ie event answered his expectation. For 
the Lacedsemonians, when assured how the fact stood, disscmbled 
their resentzoont, aad Jet him go with impunity, 

After this, he built and fortined the Pirvus (having observed the 
conveniency of that harbour), by which means he gave the city 
every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics were 
very different from those of the ancient kings of Athcns. ly 
are told, used their endeavours to draw the attention of their sub- 
jects from the business of navigation, that they might turn it entirely 
to the culture of the ground; and to this purpose they published 
the fable of the contention between Minerva and Neptune for the 
pogonage of Attica, when the" former, by producing an olive-tree 

fore the jadees, gained her cause. ernistocies did not bring 
the Pir-cus into the city, as Aristophanes the comic poct would have 
it; but he joined the city by a line of communication to the Pirsrus, 
and the land to the sea. This measure strengthened the people 
agninst the nobility, and made them bolder and more untractable, 
a8 power came with wealth into the bands of mastcrs of ships, 
mariners, and pilots. Hence it was that the oratory in Payx, which 
was built to front the sea, was afterwards turned by the 30 tyrants 
towards the land, for ‘hey believed a maritime power inclinable toa 
democracy, whereas persons employed in agriculture would be less 
uneasy under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles something still greater in view for strengthening 
the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of Xerxes, wlien the 
Grecian fieet was gone into the barbour of Pagasee to winter, he 
acquainted the citizens in full assembly, “That he had hit upon 
a design which might greatly contribute to their advantage, but 
it was not fit to be communicated to their whole body.” The 
Athenians ordered him to communicate it to Aristides only, and 
if he approved of it, to put it in execution.  Themistocles 
thes iniserned isn, Thar hay hed (Chaughis. of bering. the 
confederate fleet at Pagasz.” Upon which Aristides went and 
declared to the people, “ That the enterprise which Themistocles 
Proposed was indeed the most advantageous in the world, but 


1 The 20 tyrants were etiablished at 1 How glorious this textimony of the 
od to from 
ffteoe by Temata: 408 2a, ‘Bible roger Aristides, from 8 peop 
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at the same time the most unjust.” The Athenians, therefore, 


commanded him to lay aside all thoughts of it 
About this time the Lacedzmonians made a motion in the assem 
bly of the Amph; , to exclude from that council all those states 


that had ae eine in the confederacy against the king of Persia. 
But Themistocles was apprehensive that if the Thessalians, the 
Angives, and Thebans were expelled from the council, the Lacedz- 
monians would have a great maj of voices, # and consequently 
procure what decrees they pleased. He spoke therefore in 
of those states, and brought the deputies off from that design, by 
representing that 31 cities only had their share of the burden of that 
war, and that the greatest part of these were of but small considera- 
tion; that consequently it would be both unreasonable and danger- 
ous to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave the 
council to be dictated to by two or three great cities. By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedzemanians who, for this re: 
bet up Cimoo against him asa rival in all ais of state, and used 
all their interest for his advancement. 
ae fe Sieeoaad fhe: allies re ain, by sailing round the islands, and 
them, as we may conclude from the answer 
wie iiesodotye tall tells us the Adrians ns gave him to a demand of that 


sort. He told them “ “They two gods along with him, Pe 

suasion and Force,” “They had also two great gods 

on oe thes side, Poverty at and , who forbade them to satisfy 

‘imocreon, the pee writes with it bitterness 

ce Themes an with betraying him though 

friend and her fcmccone while for the like < paltry consideration, 
rocured the return of other exiles, So in these verses— 


Salen (eee: Sateen bate 


Poa tan rae Themis se 
cJ ce 
Frio tar wife e, 


‘His friend and host; nor gave 
He dese poesia 
said and Ieft him om a ‘oar, 
Fibas tal end avrats the men shat ills, 
‘that sets the villain 
putts stores}, While entation, 


but Timocreon gave a still looser rein to bis abuse of Themistocles, 
after the condemnation and banishment of that great man, in a 


poem which begins thus: 
‘Mane crown'a with glory, bear this falthfoletrain, Far as the Grecian name extend 
cht arly possible for the military is auspioss with ench irrecstinie salou! 
Teulus of Tucralsiocloe to —tiat'auored lec, dhe mint es ale uf 
Save Lim fromoatany and detestation, which ahoald hsve been relinously pro- 
hen we aurive at thls rart ot hs com served. or if consumed. consusaed! only 
duct —s il to bun the on the altars, and in the seruice of the 
confaarata Beat erat fest gods How ‘dlabclical is z 
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‘Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles for 
favouring the Persians. When, therefore, Themistocles was accused. 
of the same traitorous inclinations, he wrote against him as follows: 
‘Timocreon's howour to the Meds ts sold, 
‘Yet not bis alone: Another fox Finds the sxmo felds to prey tm. 
As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calumnies 
against him, he was often to recount his own services, which 


rendered him still more insupportable; and when they ex} 
their displeasure, he said, Ave you weary of receiving tenepis often 
from the same hand? 

Another offence be gave the people was his building a temple to 
Diana under the name of Aristobule, or Diana of the best counsel, 
intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only to Athens, 
but to all Greece. He built this temple near his own house, in the 
quarter of Melita, where now the executioners cast out the bodies 
of those that have suffered death, and where they throw the halters 
and clothes of such as have been strangled or otherwise put to death, 
There was, even in our times, a statue of Themistoclcs in this temple 
of Diana Aristobude, from which it appeared that his aspect was 
as heroic as his soul, 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high dis- 
tinction in which he stood, banished hin by the Ostracism; and 
this was nothing more than they had done to others whose power 
was become a burden to them, and who had risen above the equality 
which a commonwealth requires; for the Ostracism, or fen year? 
banishment, was not so much intended to punish this or that great 
man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in the 
femnee ee af superion characters, and Joses a part of her 1ancour 

cir fal 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Argos,? 
the affair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the enemies of 
phemistoctes: on person a Seemed of presse was cra 

tes, the son cmon, of Agraule, ¢ Spartans joined in 
the imy hment, Pausanias at first concealed his plot from The- 

cles though he was his friend; but when he saw him an exile, 
and full of indignation against the Athenians, he ventured to com- 
mapicate bls designs to him, showing him the King of Persia’s 
letters, and exciting him to vengeance against the Greeks, as an 
unjust and un, ful people. Themistocles rejected the solicita- 
tions of Pausanias, and refused to have the least in his designs; 





2 The great Panmanlas, who had besten had formerly been so fon. ‘The EpAort 
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but he gave no information of what had passed between them, nor 
let the sccret transpire; whether he thought he would desist of 
himself, or that he would be discovered some other way, as he had 
embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise without any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there were found 
letters and other writings relative to the business, which caused no 
small suspicion against The jans raised 
a clamour against him ; and those of his fellow-citizens that envied 
him insisted onthe charge. He could not defend himself in person, 
but he answered by letter the principal parts of the accusation. 
For, to obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he observed to the 
Athenians, “That he who was born to command, and incapable of 
servitude, could never sell himself, and Greece along with him, to 
enemies and barbarians.” The people, however, listened to his 
accusers, and sent them with orders to bring him to his answer 
before the states ofGreece. Of this he had timely potice and sed 
over to the isle of Corcyra; the inhabitants of which had great 
obligations to him ; for a difference between them and the 
of Corinth had been referred to his arbitration, and he had deci 
it by awarding the Corinthians! to pay down 2o talents, and the 
isle of Leucas, to be in common between the two partics, as a colon’ 
from both, Brom thence he fled to Epirus; and, finding himself 
still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedamonians, he tried a very 
hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the protection of 
Admetus, king of the Molossians. Admetus made a request to 
the Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by Themistocles in 
the time of his prosperity and influence in the state, the king enter- 
tained a deep resentment against him, and made no secret of his 
intention to revenge hi f, if ever the Athenian should fall into 
his power. Flowever, while he was thus flying from place to place, he 
was more afraid of the recent of his countrymen, than of the 
consequences of an old quarrel with the king; and therefore he went 
and put himself in his hands, appearing before him as a supplicant 
in a particular and extraordinary manner,’ He took the king’s son, 
who was yet a child, in his and kneeled down before the 
hold gods. This manner of offerin a petition, the Molossians look 
upon as the most effectual, and the unly one that can hardly be 
rejected. Some say the queen, whose name was hthia, su; a 
this method of supplication to Themistocles. Others, that. 
himself taught him to act the part, that be might have a sacred 
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barbarians, 
‘The states of Cree were inclined to 3 It was nothing particwar for « 
lake war upon that ialand for act join. pliant vo do honor to the houshold 
in tho lengua agatuet Xecaow: a ‘perwon' to worn 
‘Tiectodier represented Tos Read, ‘oes to ao it with ths Boe’ 
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obligation to alle; inst giving him up to those that might 
to pes a him. "Be against giving ™ ight come 


At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means to convey 
the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, and sent them 
to him ; for which Cimon afterwards condemned him and put him 
to death. This account is given by Stesimbrotus ; yet I know not 
how, forgetting what he had assc1 or making Themistocles forget 
it, he tells us he sailed from thence to Sicily, and demanded king 
Hiero’s daughter in marriage, promising to bring the Grecks under 
his subjection ; and that, upon Hicro’s refusal, he passed over into 
Asia, ‘But this is not probable, For Theophrastus, in his treatise 
on Monarchy, relates that, when Hiero sent his race-horscs to the 
Olympic r games, and setup a pavilion there, Themistocles 
harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, and not 
to suficr the tyrant’s herses torun. Thi ides writes, that he went 
by land to the A.gean sca, and embarked at Pydna; that none in 
the ship knew him, till he was driven by storm to Naxos, which was 
at that time desiaged by the Athenians ; that, through fear of being 
taken, he tant frmad the ‘master of ans and pilot, wha te 
was; and that partly by entreaties, partly by threatening he wou! 
declare to the ‘Athentar: however iy that they knew him from 
the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia, ‘ 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately sent after him to 
Asia by his friends. What was discovered and scized for the ic 











‘use, Theopompus says, amounted to one hundred talent 0° 
phrastus eighty; though he was not worth three talents before his 
employments in the government. 


it 
en he was a at Com, Be endersiood that a senha of 
ticular] tel odorus, were watching to 
Pape He wa, indeed, a rich boty to those that were deter- 
mined to Eet money by any means whatever; for the king of Persia 
had by proclamation 200 talents for apprehending him2 He, 
therefore, retired to Aigz, a little town of the AXolians, where he 
was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man uf 
frat. wealth, and had some interest at the Persian court. In his 
louse he was concea’ed a few days and, one evening after supper, 
when the sacrifice was offered, Ofbius, tutorto Nicogenes’s children, 
cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 
‘Counsel, O Night, and vietory are thine. 
After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw a dragon 
coiling round his body, and creeping up to his neck; which, as soon 


1 This Is totally inconsistent with that ad made him s ape to his 
splendour in which, accorsii Pin. fer} joa ane reproceata 


to as lena 
sree eran scram baled bets he tue lus of viotny, he had sume conatie: 


te 
“ee bok Xerzas leach aha ganas of te bat for his ridiculons 7 
wondered. Thembstocies| ‘Adis, Em anger could ont pou 
set ay tinge ‘fa the bestia of Re himself and Thamlstoclen, 
‘whet was more dsqracefat 
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as it bad touched his face, was turned into an eagle, and covering 
him with its wings, took him up and Sgiee him to 3 diseaat 
where a golden sc ay to him, upon whi 
cee eee ee Pps, Oa teat aud trerbie 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by Nicogenes, 
who contrived this method for it. The barbarians in general, 
especially the Persi: are j of the women even to madness; 
not only of their wives, but their slaves and concubines; for, besides 
the care they take that they shall be seen by none but their own 
family, they keep them like prisoners in their houses; and when 
they take a journey they are put in a carriage close covered on all 
sides. In such a carriage as this Themistocles was conveyed, the 
attendants being instructed to tell those they met, if they happened 
to be questioned, that they were carrying a Grecian Jady from Jonia 
* tcydide and Charo of Lampsacus relate that Xerxes was then 

wucydides 1 it was 

dead, and that it was to his son’ Artaxerxes that Themistocles ad- 
dressed himself, But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and 
several others, write that Xerxcs himself was then upon the throne. 
‘The opinion of Thucydides seems most Agrecable to chronology, 
though that is not porfectly well settled. emistocles, now ly 
for the dangerous experiment, applicd first to Artabanus, a milit 
abtceny a4 tne him He was = Greek, who desired haps audi- 
ence of the it matters of great importance, which the 
himself had much at heart.” Artabanus Enswered, “The laws 
men are different ; some esteem one thing honourable, and some 
anotlicr; but it becomes all men to honour and observe the customs 
of their own country. With you, the thing most admired is said to 
be liberty and equality. ‘We have many excellent laws; and we 
regard it as one of the most indispensable, to honour the king, and 
19 adore Bien 28 the bases of that dally wlio pecaerrcs Sit supports 
the universe, If, therefore, you are willing to conform to our customs, 
and to prostrate yourself before the king, you may be permitted to 
see him and speak to him. But if. cannot bring yourself to this, 
you must acquaint him with Tasiness bya Parcer It 
would be an infringement of the custam of his country, for the king 
to admit any one to audience that does not worship him.” To this 
Yhemistoctes replied, “ My business, Artabanus, is to add to the 
king's honour an wer 5 I will comply’ ‘with your customs, 
since the god that exalted the Persians will have it so; and 
my means the number of the king's worshippers shall be i fj 
So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the king what 
T have to say.” “ But who,” said Artabanus, “shall we say you are? 





for by your discourse you ‘to be no ordinary person." ~Themi- 
stocles answered, “Nobody must know that before the King himself” 
So Phanias writes; and Eratosthenes, in his treatise on ri adds, 
1 Themistocles, therefore, errived.st the _# Son of thet Artabsnus, of 
Sima ayes ne jderttst wate Least to ul of be eet Grae 
Saat year of iralga, Det. 
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that Themistocles was brought acquainted with Artabanus, and re- 
commended tohim byan Eretrian woman, who belonged tothat officer. 

‘When he was introduced to the king, and, after his prostration, 
stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to ask him who he 
was. The interpreter accordingly put the question, and he answered, 
“The man that is now come to address himself to you, 0 king, is 
Themistocles the Athenian ; an exile persecuted by the Grecks. 
‘The Persians have suffered much by me, but it has been more than 
compensated by my preventing your being pursucd : when after [ 
had delivered Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my 
power to do you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my 

ent misfortunes, and I come ed either to receive your 
our, if you arc reconciled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, 
to disarm it by submission, Reject not the testimony my encmics 
have given to the services I have done the Persians, and make use 
of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, rather to shew your 
generosity than to satisfy your revenge. If you save me, you save 
your sup] liant; if you destroy me, you destroy the encmy of 
Greece.’”? In hopes cf influencing the king by an argument drawn 
from religion, Themistocles to this specch an account of the 
vision he had in Nicogenes’s house, and an oracle of Jupiter of 
Dodona, which ordered to go lv one who bore the same name 
swith the god: from which he concluded he was sont to him, since 
both were called, and reaily were, great kings. : 

‘The king gave him no answer, though he admired his courage 
and magnanimity ; but, with his friends, he felicitated himself upon 
this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We are also told, that 
he prayed to Arimanius? that his encmics might ever be so infatu- 
ated as to drive from amongst them their ablest men; that he offered 
sacrifice to the gods; and immediately after made a great entertain- 
ment; nay, that he was so affected with joy, that when he retired 
to rest, in the midst of his sleep, he called out three times, 7 have 
Themistocles ihe Athenian. « 

As soon as it was day, be called together his friends, and ordered 
Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile expected no 
favour, when he found that the guards, at the first hearing of his 
name, treated him with rancour, and loaded him with reproaches. 
Nay, when the king had taken his seat, and a respectful silence 
ensued, Rox.nes, one of his officers, as Themistucles passed him, 
whispered to him witha sigh, 4h/ thou subtle serpent of Greece, the 
ding's good genius has brought thee hither, Vowcver, when he had 
prostrated himself twice in the presence, pe eo saluted him, and 
5] 





ke to him graciously, telling him, “He him 200 talents; 
for, as he had delivered hi ‘up, it was but just thit he should 
receive the reward offered to any one that should bring him. He 
promised him much more, him of his protection, and ordered 





1 How extremely abject and 3 The god of darian, the enppos 
Ble is this , Wherein the anther id calamaitien, 
Le See 
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him to declare freely whatever he had to propose concerning Greece. 
eer Feplied, “That a a urse oan pigce of 
tapestry? which, when spread open, displays its 8; but when it 
is folded up, they are hidden and lost; thercfore he begged time.” 
The king, delighted with the comparison, bade him take what time 
he pleased; and he desired a year: in which space he learned the 
Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the king without 
an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he entertained 
their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs; but as there were 
then many changes in the ministry, he incurred the envy of the 
nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to speak too Keely of 
them tothe king: ‘The honours that were paid him were far superior 
to those that other strangers had experienced; the king took him 
with him a hunting, conversed familiarly with him in his palace, and 
introduced him to the quecn mother, who honoured him with ber 
confidence. He likewise gave orders for his bcing instructed in the 
learning of the Magi. 

‘Demaratus, the Lacedxmonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be carried through 
Sardis in royal state,* with a diadem upon head. But Mithro- 

ustes, the king’s cousin-german, him by the hand, and said, 

smaratus, this diadem does not carry brains along with it to cover} 
nor would you be Jupiter, though you should take hold of his thunder. 
‘The king was highly displeased at Demaratus for making this re- 
west, and sccmed determined never to forgive him; yet, at the 
aire of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be reconciled to him. 


were more closely connected, as oft as the king requested a favour 
of any Grecian captain, they are said to have promised him, in express 
terms, That he should be a greater man at their court than Themis- 
tocles Rad been. Nay, we are told, that Themistocles himself, in the 
midst of his greatness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid 
him, seeing his table most elegantly spread, turned to his children, 
and said, Children, we should have been undone, had it not been for 
our undoing, Most authors agree, that he had three cities given 
him, for bread, wine, and meat—Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus, 


2 tn this be conformed to the of pensions to thelr fa to assign 
figurative manner cf speaking in uso them cities and each 
‘among tha eastern nations, Provinces ax the the re- 


1The soantry about 3 Alsihisd) that ‘many of the provinces 
ferti thep if brought Teenistocien a ‘were approprated fer dhe quacks Warde 
Faramio of Ho talents: Campaacus had is robe: Soe for her gine, anoles for her 
Of the tak tnd Miyano Biyon boveded Eris Beis aimnof tt pot 
in provisions, perticnlariy in fab, It wee ‘Green it waa to fornia, 
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Neanthes of Cyzicus, and as, add two more, Percote and 
Palascepsis Peis dl bes eb wardrobe. $5 
Some busi: 


asics relative Choi having brow ht him: tothe id 
coast, a Persian, named or pper ia, who 
had a design upon his Tife,fand had long. prepared certain’ Pistdlans 
to kill him, when he should I in a city called Leontocephalus, 
or Lion's Fread, now determined to put it in execution. But, as he 
lay sleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods is said to have 
al to him in a dream, and thus to have addressed him: 
be +, Themistocles, of the Lion's Head, lest the Lion crush 
you. For this warning I require of you Mnesiptolema for my 
servant.” Themistocles awoke in great disorder. and when he had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, Ieft the high road, and 
took another way, to avoid the place of danger, At night he took 
up his lodgings beyond it ; but as one of the horses that had carried 
his teat ned fallen into a ee and 4 ilps hpi in 
spreading the wet hangings to dry, isidians, who weie advanc- 
ing with their swords ‘duawn, saw these hangidgs indistinctly by 
moonlight, and taking them for the tent of Themistocles, expected 
to find him reposing himself within. They approached, therefore, 
and lifted up the hangings; but the servants that had the care of 
them, fell upon them, and took them. The danger thus avoided, 
‘Themistocles admiring the goodness of the goddess that appeared 
to him, built a temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to 
Cybele Dindymene and appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema 
priestess of it, 

‘When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself with looking 
upon the ornaments of the temples; and among the great number 

offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele, a female figure of brass 
re cubits hig, called 1; rt, or the rnd seo ene he 

imself, when surveyor aqueducts at Athens, caused to 
be made and dedicated out of the fines of such as bad stolen the 
water, or diverted the stream. Whether it was that he was moved 
at seeing this statue in a strange country, or that he was desirous 
to shew the Athenians how much he was honoured, and what 
power he had all over the king’s dominions, he addressed himself 
to the governor of Lydia, and begged Icave to send back the statue 
to Athens, The barbarian immedi: took fire, and said he would 
certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made him, 
Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the 's 
women, and, by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After 
this, he behaved with more sensible how much he had to 
fear from the envy of the Persians. Hence, he did not travel about 
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Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia; 
where, loaded with valuable present, ‘and equally honoured with the 
Persian nobles, he long 1i in great security; for the king, who 
was i the aftire of the upper provinces, gave but’ litle 
attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when E; revolted, and was supported in that revolt by 
the Athenians, when the Grecian ficet sailed as far as Cyprus and 
Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, then the 
king of Persia applied himself to oppose the Grecks, and to prevent 
the growth of cir power. He put his forces in motion, sent 
out his generals, and di messengers to Themistocles at 
Magnesia, to command him to perform his promises, and exert 
himself against Greece. Did he not obey the summons then ?— 
No~ncither resentment against the Athcnians, nor the honours 
and authority in which he now flourished, could ‘prevail upon him 
to take the direction of the expedition. Possibly he might doubt 
the event of the war, as Greece had then several great generals: 
and Cimon in particular was distinguished with extraordinary suc- 
cess, Above all, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies 
he had gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best mcthod he could take) to put such an end to his 
life as became his dignity! Having therefore, sacrificed to the 
gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he drank bull’s 
Blood* as is generally Te } Or, as some relate it, he took a 
quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, having lived sixty- 

ive years, most of which he ‘spent in civil or military employ- 
ments. When the king was acquainted with the cause and manner 
of his death, he admired him more than ever, and continued his 
favour and ounty to his frieuds and relations. * 

Pieoay ace a bY eS. the daughter f Lysander of 
ypece, five sons, Neoc! iocles, Archeptolis, Polyeuctes, anc 
Clcophantus, The three last survived him. Plato takes notice of 
Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, but a man of no merit in 
other respects. Neocles, his eldest son, died when a child, by the 
bite of a horse; and Diocles was adopted by his grandfather Ly- 
sander. He had several daughters, namely, Mne: iptolema, bya 
second wife, who was married to Archeptolis, her half-brother ; Italia, 
whose husband was Panthides of Chios; Sibaris, married to Nico- 
medes the Athenian ; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, 
the nephew of Themistocles, who after her father’s death, took a 
voyage for that ourpose, received her at the hands of her brothers, 

and brought up her sister Asia, the youngest of the children. 
eLTRUTet, wlio eas coptemyanicy pecans BF congulaer or thickens tn an 
nt some that he; 
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The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to im, 
which still remains in the market-place. No credit is to be given 
te Andocides, who writes to his friends, that the Athenians stole 
his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered them in the air; for it is 
an artifice of his to exasperate the nobility against the 
Phylarchus, too, more like a writer of tiugedy than an historian, 
availing himself of what may be called a picce of machinery, intro- 
duces Neocles and Demopolis, the sons of ‘Themistocles, to make 
his story the more interesting and pathetic. Dut a very moderate 
degree of sagacity may discover it to be a fiction, Yet Diodorus 
the geograpber writes in his Treatise of Scpulchres, but rather by 
conjecture than certain knowledge, that, ncar the harbour of Pincus, 
from the promontory of Alcimus, the land makes an elbow, and 
when you have doubled it inwards, by the stiil water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of Themistocles? in the 
form of an altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to 
agree in the following lines; 


faa the merchant spods the passing ml, 
‘Whan hostile ahips in miatial combat moot, 
‘Thy shade hovers o'er to fet. 


Various honours and privileges were granted by the Magnesians 
to the descendants of Themistocles, which continued down to our 


times; were enjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian, with 
ae ey were on pe bok, and friendship in the house 
of Amonius the philosopher, 


CIMON. 


PERIPOLTAS, the diviner, who conducted king Opheltas and his sub- 
jects from Thessaly into Bocotia, left a family that flourished for 
many years. The greatest part of that family dwelt in Charonea, 
where they first established themselves, after the expulsion of the 
barbarians. But as they were of a gallant and imartial turn, and 
never spared themselves in time of action, they fell in the wars with 
the and the Gauls. There remained only a young orphan 
named Damon, and sumamed Peripoltas. Damon in beauty of 
person and dignity of mind far excecded all of his age, but he was 
of a harsh and morose temper, unpolished by education. 
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He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer, who 
wintered with his company in Charonea, conceived a criminal 
passion for him ; and, as he found solicitations and presents of no 
avail, he was ing to use force. It seems he despised our 
city, whose affairs were then in a bad situation, and whose small- 
ness and poverty rendered it an object of no importance. As 
Damon dreaded some violence, and withal was highly provoked at 
the past attemy he formed 2 design ‘against the offers life, and 
drew some of his comrades into scheme, The number was 
but amall, that the matter might be more private ; in fact they were 
no more than sixteen. One night they daubed their faces over 
with sont, after they had drank Ives up to a pitch of eleva- 
tion, and next morning fell upon the Roman as he was sacrificing 
in the market-place, ‘The moment they had killed him, and a 
number of those that were about him, they fled out of city. 
All was now in confusion. The senate of met, and con- 
saunas the seers 9 death, in order 2 rane themselves to 

i¢ Romans. jut as the magistrates together according 
to custom, Damon and his ‘accomplices rerumed in the evening, 
broke into the town-hall, killed every man of them, and then 


it happned that Locius Luculus, who was going upon 
ppent ius who was some 
expedit marched that way. He stopped to'make an inquiry 
into the , which was quite recent, and found that the city was 
0 far from being soceeeoey to the death of the Roman officer, that 
it was a considerable sufferer itself, He therefore withdrew the 
garrison, and took the soldiers with him. 

Damon, for his , committed depredations in the adjacent 
country, and ly harassed the city. The Chzroneans en- 
deavoured to decoy him by frequent messages and decrces in his 
favour: and when they had got him among them again, they ap- 
pointed him master of the wrestling: ing; but soon took opportunity 
to despatch him as he was anointing himself in the bagnio. Our 
fathers tell us, that for a long time certain spectres on 
that spot, and sad groans were heard ; for which reason the doors 
of the bagnio were walled up, ‘And to this very day those who live 
in that neighbourhood imagine they see strange sights, 
are alarmed with doleful voices. ‘There are some remains, bow 
ever, of Damon’s family, who live in the town of Stiris in 
Phocis. These are according to the Aolic dialect, Asholo- 
meni, that is, Sooty-faced, on account of their ancestor having 
smeared his face with soot, when he went about the assassination. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours to the 
Cheroneans, having some prejudi inst them, hired a Roman 
informer to accuse the city of the of those who fell by the 
hands of Damon and his associates, and to prosecute it as if it had. 
been an individual, The cause came before the governor of Mace- 
donia, for the Rensans bad ot yet sunt pestors into Greece ane the 

em to plead city appealed to the testimony 
Uicuts "Upoe tad the governor wrote to ‘Lasallus who gave'a 
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true account of the affair, and by that means delivered Charonea 
utter ruin. 

Our forefat] in gratitude for their preservation, erected a 
marble porters acest in the market-place close by that of 
Bacchus, And though many ages have since elapsed, we are of 
opinion that the cbigition even tous | We are persuaded, 
too, that a re) tation of the bedy is not comparable to that 
the mind the mar and therefore in this work of lives com- 
pared, shall insert his. We shall, however, always adhere to the 
truth; and Lucullus will think himself sufficiently repaid by our 

iting the memory of his actions. He cannot want, in return 
Lier true testimony, a false and fictitious account of himself. 
‘When a painter has to draw a fine and elegant form, which 
happens ta have some little blemish, we do not want him entirely 
to pass over that blemish, nor yet to mark it with exactness. The 
one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the other destroy 
the likeness. So in our work, since it is very difficult, or 
rather impossible, to any life whatever without its E et ane. 
errors, we must set the good qualities in full all ight, wit 
likeness of ath But we consider the fault pall end "was ne 
proceed, either from some sudden passion, or from political necessity, 
rather as defects of virtue than signs of a bad heart ; and for that 





reason we shall cast them a into shade, in reverence to 
human nature, Na produces no specimen of virtue absolutely 
wre AN 

. ‘When we looked out for one to put in comparison with Cimon, 
‘Lucullus seemed the most tied Renee They were both of a war- 
like turn, and both distinguished the ves m seni the barbarians. 

were mud § in their administrat reconciled the con- 
tendin; ions in their count victories, 
and erected glorious trophies wearin his arms to 


more distant countries than Cimon, or Roman, than Lucullus. 
Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them ; unless we add the ex- 
peditions of Perseus against the Athiopians, Medes, and Armen- 
jans, and that of Jason against Colchis. Mut the scenes of these 
last actions are laid in such very ancient times, that we have some 
doubt whether the truth could reach us. This also have in 
common, that they le‘t their wars unfinished ; they both pulled their 
Sremnies down, but neither of them gave them their death’s blow. 
‘The principal mark, however, of likeness in their characters, is their 
affability and gentiencas of dicpoutment i in doing the honours of 
their houses, and the magnificence and splendour with which they 
furnished their tables. Perhaps thcre are some other resemblances 
which we over, that may easily be collected from their 
history it 
Carini eas the son Miltiades and Hegesipyla. That lad) 
past and daughter, to king Olorus, stands reco! in in the 
‘Archelaus and Melanthius, written in honour of Cimon. 
So that ‘Thucydides the historian was his relation, for his father was 
called Olorus, a name that had been long in family, and he 
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had gold mines in Thrace. Thucydides is said, too, to have been 
killed in Scapte Hyle? a place in that country, ' His remains, how- 
ever, were sht into Attica, and his monument is shewn among 
those of Cimon’s family, near the tomb of Elpinice, sister of Cimon. 
Hut Thucydides was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that 
of Lacias. Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of 50 talents, 
for which he was thrown into prison by the government, and there 
he died, He left his son Cimon very young, and his daughter 
Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputation, but censured as a 
disorderly and riotous man. Lic was even compared to his 
grandfather Cimon, who, for his stupidity, was called Coalemos 
(that is, idiot Stesimbrotus, the Thasian, who was his contem- 
porary, says, he had no knowledge of music, or any other accom- 
plishment which was in vogue among the Greeks, and that he had 
not the least spark of the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there 
was a generosity and sincesity in his behaviour, which shewed tho 
composition of his soul to be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. 
Like the Hercules of Euripides, he was 

Rough and unbred, but great on great cocasions 
And therefore we may well add that article to the account Stesim- 
Drotus has given us of him, 

Tn his youth, he was accused of a criminal commerce with his 

sister. Elpinice.’ There ate oe er meet seealtoned oe 

clpinice’s conduct, with respect to Polygnot 
the inter flence it was, we are told, that when he painted the 
‘Trojan women, in the portico then called Plesianaction? but now 
Porkile, he drew Elpinice’s face in the character of Laodice, 
Polygnotus, however, was not a painter by profession, nor did he 
receive wages for his work in the portico, but Rainted without reward, 
to recommend himself to his countrymen. the historians write, 
as well as the poet Melanthius, in these verses— 
‘The the goxls, ot alls 
‘he temples of the gos, The fanes of heroes, and Gecroplan 

It is true, there are some who assert that Elpinice did not live in a 
PE he pee with Cisson; Tat that she was ublidly meries 
to hit joverty preventi from getting a husl suital 

to her’ bist Afterwards ‘alias, a rich Athenian, falling in love 
with her, made a to pay the government her father’s fine, 
if she would give him her hand, which condition she agreed to, and 
with her brother's consent, became his wife. Still it must be 
acknowledged that Cimon bad his attachments to the sex. Witness 
his mistresses Asteria of Salamis and one Menstra, on whose 
account the poet Melanthius jests upon him in his elegies. And 
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though he was legally married to Isodice, the daughter of Eurypto- 

leraus, the son of Megacles, yet he was too uxorious while she Tea, 

and at her death he was inconsolable, if we may judse fiom the 

elegics that were addressed to him by way of comfort and con 

dolence. Panztius, the philosopher, thinks Archelaus the physician 

was author of those ‘clegies, and from the times in which he 
ished, the cunjecture scems not improbable. 

The rest of Cimon’s conduct was great and admirable. In 
courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor in prudence to ‘Themis- 
tocles, and he was confessedly an honester man than cither of them, 
He could not be said to come short of them in abilities for war; 

even while he was young and without military experience, it is 
surprising how much he exceeded them in pulttical virtue. When 
‘Themistocles, upon the invasion of the Medcs, advised the people 
to quit their city and territory, and retire to the straits of Salamis, 
to try their fortuncs in a naval combat, the gencrality were 
astonished at the rashness of the enterprise. But Cimon, with a gay 
air, led the way with his friends through the Ceramicus, to the 
citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to the goddess, 
‘This was to show that Athens had no need of cavalry but of marine 
forces on the present occasion. After he had consecrated the bridle, 
and taken down a shield from the wall, be paid his devotions to the 
goddess, and then went down to the sea, by which means he inspired 
numbers with courage to embark. Hesides, as the poct [on infurns 
us, he was not unhandsome in his person but tall and majestic, and 
had an abundance of hair which curled upon his shoulders, Ile 
distinguished himself in so ecteacrcl tary a manner in the battle, 
that he gained not only the praise but the hearts of his countrymen ; 
insomuch that many joined his train, and exhorted him to think of 
designs and actions worthy of those at Marathon. 

‘hen he applied fur a share in the administration, the people 
received him with pleasure. By this time they were weary of The- 
mistocles, and as they knew Cimon’s engaginy and humane be- 
haviour to their whole body, consequent upon his natural mikdncss 
and candour, they promoted him to the highest honours and alfices 
in the state. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, contributed not a 
little to his advancement. He saw the goodness of his disposition, 
and set him up as a rival against the xconness and dusing spirit 
of Themistocles. 

‘When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon was elected 
admiral, The Athenians had not now the chief command at sea, 
but acted under the orders of Pausanias the Lacediemonian. The 
first thing Cimon did, was to equip his countrymen in a more com- 
modious manner, and to make them much better seamen than the 
rest. And as Pausanias began to treat with the barbarians, and 
write letters to the king about betraying the ficet to them, in conse- 
quence of which he treated the allies ina rough and haughty syle, 

foolis gave into many unnecessary and oppressive acts 
procter; Kn on the other hand, listened to the complaints of 
the injured with so much gentleness ..nd humanity, that he insensi- 
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bly gained the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind 
and obliging manners. For the greatest part of the allies, no longer 
able to bear the severity and pride of Pausanias, put themselves 
under the direction of Cimon and Aristides. At the same time they 
wrote to the aphort to desire them to recall Pausanias, by whom. 
Sparta was so dishonoured, and all Greece so much discom| 

It is related that when Pausanias was at Byzantium, he cast his 
eyes upon a young virgin named Cleonice, of a noble family there, 
and insisted on having herfor a mistress. The intimidated by 
his power, were under the hard necessity of giving up their daughter, 
The young woman begged that the light might be taken out 
of his apartment, that she might goto his bed in secrecy and silence. 
‘When she entered he was asleep, and she unfortunately stumbled 
upon the candlestick and threw it down. The noise waked him 
suddenly, and he in his confusion, thinking it was an enemy coming 
to assassinate him, ‘unsheathed a dagger that lay by him, plunged 
it into the virgin’s heart. After this he could never rest. ler 
image 2] d to him every night, and with a menacing tone 
repeated this heroic verse— 

Go to the tate which pride aud lust prepare | 

‘The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon to 
tees hin ren, vythe spec, hela said to bereappled 
and as he was still haunte ¢ is said to havea] 
toa temple at Heracles? where ‘manes of the dead were con- 
sulted, he invoked the spirit of Cleonice,* and entreated her 

don, She apy and told him, “He would soon be delivered 
from all his troubles after his return to S; ;” in which it seems, 
his death was eaigmatically foretold* se particulars we have 
from many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves under the conduct 
of Cimon, and he sailed with them to Thrace, upon intelligence that 
some of the most honourable of the Persians and of the king’s re- 
lations, had seized the city of Eion upon the river Strymon, and 
greatly harassed the Greeks in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged 
and defeated the Persian forces, and shut them up in the town. 
After this, he dislodged the Thracians above the Strymon, who had 
used to supply the town with provisions, and kept so strict a guard 
‘over the country, that no convoys could escape him, By thismeans 
the place was reduced to such extremity, that Butes the king’s 
gencral, in absolute despair, set fire to it, and so perished there 
with his friends and all bis substance. 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of the town, but 
there was no advantage to be reaped from it worth mentioning, 
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because the barbarians had destroyed all by fire. The country 
about it, however, was very beautiful and fertile, and there he 
settled with the Athenians. For this reason the people of Athens 
itted him to erect there three marble Herma, which had the 
Mowing inscriptions — 


‘Where Strymon with his silver waves ‘The lofty towers of Elon In 
‘The hapless Meds, with famine prees'd ‘The force of Cirecian arms. fond, 
‘Let him, born in distant days, ‘Bebolds there monuments of 
‘These forms valour's e275, And ses how Athens crowns brave, 
For hongur feel the And for his country Jearn to dle. 
Abr to V's fated lands ‘When Mnestheus leads his Attic bans, 
‘Behold 1 be in Homer still ‘The of military skill, 
‘In every age, on every coast, ‘Tis the sons of Athens’ boast! 

th Cimon’s name does not ay in any of these inscriptions, 
is contemporaries consi them as the highest pitch of 


jour, For neither Themistocles nor Miltiades were favoured 
with anything of that kind, Nay, when the latter asked only for a 
crown of olive, Sochares of the ward of Decclea, stood up in the 
midst of the assembly and spoke against it, in terms that were not 
candid indeed, but agreeable to the people. He said, “ Miltindes, 
when you shall fight the barbarians alone and conquer alone, thea 
ask to have honours paid you alone.” What was it then that in- 
duced them to give the preference so greatly to this action of Cimon? 
‘Was it not that, under the other gencrals, they fought for their lives 
and existence as a people, but under him they were able to distress 
their enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they had 
established themselves, and by colonizing Fion and Amphipolis? 
They planted a colony too in isl of Seyros which was reduced 
by Cimon. The Dolopes who held it, paid no attention to agricul- 
ture. They had so long been addicted to piracy, that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers who came into their 
ports, but in that of Cicsium plundered some Thessalians who came 
to traffic with them, and put them in prison. These prisoners, 
‘however, found means to escape, and went and lodged an impeach- 
ment against the place before the Amphictyones, who commanded 
the whole island to make restitution, Those who had no concern 
in the rob! were unwilling to pay anything, and, instead of that, 
called upon the persons who committed it, and had the goods in 
their hands to make satisfaction. But these pirates, apprchensive of 
the consequence, sent to invite Cimon to come with his ships and 
take the town, which they promised to deliver up to him, In pur- 
suance of this, Cimon took the island, expelied the Dolopes, and 
cleared the Agean sea of carsairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Theseus, the 
son of AEgeus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and was 
treacherously killed by king Lycomedes, who entertained some sus- 

icion ofhim. And as there was an oracle which had enjoined the 
thenians to bring back his remains, and to honour him as a demi- 
bows the begiraing of yea before: tn the iret rear of the 
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god, Cimon set himself to search for his tomb. This was no easy 
undertaking, for the people of Seyros had all. along refused to de- 
clare where he lay, or to suffer any search for his bones. At 
last, with much pains and inquiry, he discovered the repository, 
and put his remains, set off with all imaginable magnificence, on 
board his own galley, and carried them to the ancient seat of that 
hero, almost 800 years after he had left it. 

Nothing could give the pcople more pleasure than this event. To 
commemorate it they instituted in which the tragic ports 
were to try their skill, and the dispute was very remarkable. 0 
phocles, then a young man, brought his first picce upon the theatre ; 
and ew re archon, perce ive: _ ike. audi dente: were not 
unprejudic lid not appoint y lot in the usuat manner. 
The ‘method he took wan this: ‘when Cimon and his oificers had 
entered the theatre, and made the due libations to the god who 

sided over the games, the archon would not suffer them to retire, 

it obliged them to sit down and select ten judges upon oath, one 

out of each tribe. The dignity of the judges causcd an extraordi- 

emulation among the actors. Saphocles gained ihe prise; at 

which Aischylus was so much grit and disconcerted, that he 

could not bear to say much longer in Athens, but in anger retired 
to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near Gela. 

Jon telis us, that when he was very young, and lately come from 
Chios to Athens, he supped at Laomedon’s with Cimon. After 
supper, when the libations were over, Cimon was desired to sing, 
and he did it so ably that the company preferred him in point 
of politeness, to istocles. ~The conversation afterwards turned 
upon the actions of Cimon, and each of the Fests dwelt upon such 
ag apy to him the most considerable; he, for his part, men- 

only this, which he locked upon as the most artful expedient 
be had made use of. A number of barbarians were made 
prizoners in Sestos and at Byzantium, and the allics desired Cimon 
to make a division of the booty. Cimon placed the prisoners, guite 
naked, on one side, and all their ornaments on the other. The allics 
complained the shares were not equal; whereupon he bade them 
take ‘which part they pleased, assuring them that the Athenians 
would be satisfied with what they left. Herophytus, the Samian, 
advised them to make choice of the Persian spoils, and of course, 
the Persian captives fell to the share of the Athenians, For the 
present, Cimon was ridiculed in private for the division he had 

because the allies had chains of gold, rich collars and brace- 
lets and robes of scarlet and to show, while the Athenians 
had nothing but a parcel of slaves, and those very unfit for 
labour. But a little after, the friends and relations of the prisoners 
came down from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large sums for their 
ransom. So that Cimon with the money purchased four months’ 
provisions for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold besides to the 

treasury. 


Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune, and what he 
had gained gloriously in the war from the enemy, he laid out with 
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ag much reputation upon his fellow-citizens. Heordered the fences 
of his fields and gardens to be thrown down, that strangers, as well 
as his own countrymen, might freely partake of his fruit. /¥e had a 
ppcr provided at his house every day, in which the dishes were 
lain, but sufficient for a multitude of guests, Evry pour citizen 
repaired to tt al pleasure, and had his dict without care or trouble ; 
by which means he was enabled to give proper attention to public 
irs. Aristotle, indeed, says, this Supper was not provided for 
all the citizens in general, but only for those of his own tribe, 
which was that of Lacia.! 
‘When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young men 
well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged citizen in a mean 
dress, he ordered some one of them to change clothes with him. 
‘This was great and noble. But besides this, the same attendants 
carried with them a quantity of money, and when they met in the 
market-place with any neccessitous person of tolcrable appearance, 
they took care to slip some picces into his hand as privately as 
possible. Cratinus, the comic writer, secms to have referred to these 
circumstances in one of his pieces entitled Archilochi; 
Even I, Metrobus, though a surivener, hoped 
Eiecenimeatos ti, 
‘Whose wideepcad bony rad wilt tat of Heaven? 
Bat, ab! ho's gone boforv mo! 
Gorgias the Leontine gave him this character, “ //e gof ri hes to use 
them, and used them so as to be honoured om their account.” And 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, in his Elegies thus expresses the 
utmost extent of his wishes; 
‘the sont of 
Rammer 
Lichas the Lacedamonian, we know, gained a great name among 
the Grecks, by nothing but entertaining strangers who came to sc¢ 
the public exercises of the Spartan youth. But the magnificence of 
Cimon exceeded cven the ancient hospitality and |ounty of the 
Athenians, They indeed taught the Greeks to sow bread-com, to 
avail themselves of the use of wells, and of the benefit of fire: in 
these things they justly glory. But Cimon's house was a kind of 
common hall for all the people; the first fruits of his lanas were 
theirs; whatever the scasons produced of excellent and agrecable, 
they freely gathered; nor were strangers in the least debarred from 
them : so that he in some measure revived the community of goods 
which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, and which the ts tell so 
much of. Those who malevolently ascribed this liberality of his to 
a desire of flattering or courting the people, were refuted by the rest 
of his conduct, in which he favoured the nobility, and inclined to 
the constitution and custom of Lacedemon, en Themistocles 


1 Gtmon's ward being afterwards called — Lacladse wore s people of the warilke 
it amt be tenete.”” 
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wanted to raise the power and privileges of the commons too 

he joined Aristides to oppose him. In like manner he Ligh 
Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate himself with the people, attempted to 
abolish the court of Areopagus. He saw all persons concerned in 
the administration, except Aristides and Ephialtes, pillaging the 
public, yet he kcpt his own hands c and in all his gpeoches and 
actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested. One instance 
of this they give us in his behaviour to Rheesaces, a barbarian who 
had revolted from the king of Persia, and was come to Athens with 
great treasures. This man, finding himself harassed by informers 
there, applied to Cimon for his protection ; and, to gain his favour, 
placed two cups, the one full of gold and the silver_darics, 
in his antechamber, Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled and 
asked him, “ Whether he should choose to have him his mercenary 
or his friend?” “ My fri undoubtedly,” said the barbarian. 
“Go then,” said Cit o take these things back with you; 
for if 1 be your friend, your money will be mine whenever 
I have occasion for it.* 

About this time the allics, though -they paid their contributions, 
began to scruple about furlshing the ships and men. They wanted 
to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and to till the ground in quiet 
and tranquillity, particularly as the barbarians kept at home, and 
gave them no disturbance. The other Athenian generals took 


prosecutions and fines rendered the Athenian government ssive 
and invidious, But Cimon took a different course when he had the 
command, He used no compulsion to any Grecian ; he took money 
and ships unmanned of such as did not choose to serve in person ; 
and thus suffered them to be led by the charms of ease to domestic 
employment, to husbandry and manufactures : so that, of a warlike 
people, they became, through an inglorious attachment to luxury 
and  plcesure, quite unfit for any thing in the military department. 
On other hand, he made ‘all the Athenians in their turns serve 
on board his ships, and them in continual exercise. By these 
means he extended the Athenian dominion over the allies, who 
were all the while paying him for it. The Athenians were always 
upon one expedition or other; bad their weapons for ever in 
their hands, and were trained up to every fatigue of service ; hence 
it was that the allies learned to fear and flatter them, and instead 
of being their fellow-soldicrs as formerly, insensibly their 
tributaries and subjects. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance of the 
great king more than Cimon. Not satisfied with driving him out 
of Greece, he pursued bis footsteps, and without suffering him to 
take breath, ra and laid waste some parts of his dominions 
and drew over others to the Grecian league, insomuch that in 
‘Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, there was not a Persian standard 
to be scen. As soon as he was informed that the king’s fleets and 
armies lay upon the Pamphylian coast, be wanted to intimidate 
{hem in such a manner that they should never more venture bevond 
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the Chelidonian isles, For this purpose he set sail from Cnidusand 
Triopium with a fleet of 200 galleys, which Themistorles had, in 
their first construction, made light and fit to turn with the utmost 
agility. Cimon widened them, and joined 2 platform to the deck of 
each, that there might in time of action, be room for a greater num- 
ber of combatants. When he arrived at Phasclis, which was in- 
habited by Greeks, but would neither receive his fiect nor revolt 
from the king, he ravaged their territories and advanced to assault 
their walls. Hereupon the Chians who were among his forces, 
having of old had a friendship for the people-of Phaselis, on onc 
side endeavoured to pacify Cimon, and on the other addressed 
themselves to the townsmen by letters fastened to arrows, which 
they shot over the walls. At length they reconciled the two parties ; 
the conditions were, that the Phasclites should pay down ten talents, 
and should follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 
Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the king’s fleet, and Pho- 
rendates his land forces; but Callisthenes will have it, that Ario- 
mandes, the son of Gobryas, was at the head of the Persians. He 
tells us further, that he lay at anchor in the river Eurymedon, and 
did not yet choose to come to an igement with the Grecks, be- 
cause he cted a reinforcement of 80 Phecnician ships from Cy- 
prus. On the other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that junction, 
and therefore sailed with 2 resolution to compel the Persians to 
fight if they declined it. To avoid it they pushed up the river. 
jut when Cimon came up, they attempted to make head against 
him with 600 ships, according to I emus, or, a8 Ephorus writes, 
with 350. They performed, nothing worthy of such a flcet, 
‘but presently made for land. The foremost got on shore, and 
escaped to the army which was drawn up hard by. The Grecks 
laid hold on the rest and handled them very roughly, as well as their 
ships, A certain proof that the Persian fleet was very numerous is, 
that though many in all probability got away, and many others were 
destroyed, yet the Athcnians took ne less than 200 vesscls. 
The barbarian land-forces advanced close to the sea; but it ap- 
to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make his Janding 
dint of sword, and with his troops, who were fatigued with the 
late action, to engage those that were quite fresh and many times 
their number. Notwithstanding this, he saw the courage and 
spirits of his men elevated wi ate victory,and that they were 
very desirous to be led against the encmy. He therefore, discm- 
barked his beavy-armed infantry, yet warm from the action They 
rushed forward ‘with loud shouts, and the Persians stood and re- 
ceived them with a good countenance. A sharp conflict ensued, in 
which the bravest and most Gistngaished among the Athenians 
were slain. At last with much di the barbarians were put to 
the rout: many were killed and many others were taken, tugether 
‘with their pavilions fall of all manner of rich spoil 
‘Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes in one 
day; and by these two actions outdid the victory of is at sea, 
and of Plateea at land. He added, however, a new trophy to hig 
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victories, Upon intelligence that the 80 Pheenician galleys, which 
were not in the battle, were arrived at Hydrus, he steered that way 
as fast as possible. They had not received any certain account of 
the forees to whose assistance they were going, and as this suspense 
much intimidated them, they were easily defeated, with the loss of 
all their ships and most of their men. 

These events so humbicd the king of Persia, that he came intc 
thai famous Peace which limited him to the distance of a day’s 
Journey (400 furlongs) ot horseback from the Grecian sea; and 
which he engaged that none of his ys or other ships of war 
should ever come within the Cy Chelidonian isles, Cal- 
listhenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to these conditions; 
but he allows that his subsequent behaviour was equivalent to such 
an it. For his fears it upon the it made him 
retire so far from Grecce, that Pericles with 50 ships, and Ephialtes 
with no more than 30, sailed beyond the Chelidontan rocks without 
meeting with any fleet of the barbarians. However, in the collec- 
tion of Athenian decrees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the 
articles of this peace, which are in substance the same as we have 
related them, We are told also, that the Athenians built an altar 
to Peace on this occasion, and that they paid particular honours to 
Callias, who negotiated the treaty. much was raised from the 
sale of the spoils that, besiclcs what was reserved for other occasions, 
the people had money cnough to build the wall on the south side of 
the citadel. Nay, such was the treasure this expedition afforded, 
that by it were laid the foundations of the long walls called Legs; 
they were not finished indeed till sometime after, And as the place 
where they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, Cimon 
at his own expense, had the bottom secured by ramming down 
stones and binding them with gravel, He, too, first adorned the 
city with those clegant and noble places for exercise and disputa- 
tion, which a little after came to be so much admired. He planted 
the forum with \e-trees ; and whereas the academy before was a 
dry and unsightly plat, he brought water to it, and sbeltered it with 
groves, so that it abounded with clean alleys and shady walks. 

By this time the Persians sefused to evacuate the Chersonesus; 
and, instead of that, called down the Thracians to their assistance. 
Cimon set out agaiust them from Athens with a very few galleys, 
and as they upon him with contempt on that account, he 
attacked them, and with 4 ships , took 13 of theirs. Thus he 
expelled the Persians, and beat the too, by which success 
he reduced the whole Chersonesus to the obedience of Athens, 
After this, he defeated at sea the Thasians, who had revolted from 
the Athenians, took 33 of their ships, and stormed their town. The 





1 As po euch place ax Hydros is 
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gold mines which were in the neighbouring continent, he secured 
to his countrymen, together with the whole Thasian territories. 


From thence there was an to invade Macedonia, 
and possibly to conquer ‘great part rity and as he neglected the 


opportunity, it was thought to ‘ing to the presents which king 
ibxander faade him. is enemies, therefore, impeached him for 
it, and brought him to his trial, In his defence he thus addressed 
his judges :—“ I have no connection with rich Ionians or Thessa~ 
Tianis, whom other generals have applied to, in hopes of receiving 
compliments and treasures from My attachment is to the 
‘Macedonians, ! whose frugality and sobriety I honour and imitate ; 
things preferable with me to all the wealth in the world. I love 
indeed to enrich my country at the expense of its encmics.” 
Stesimbrotus, whe mentions this trial, says Elpinice waited on 
Pericles at his own house, to entreat that he would behave with 
some lenity to her brother : for Pericles was the most vehement 
accuser he had. At present, he only said, “ You are old, Elpinice, 
mouch too old to transact such business as this.” However, when 
the cause came on, he was favourable enough to Cimon, and 
Tose up only once to 5] during the whole impeachment, and 
then he did it in a slight manner, Cimon therefurc was hon- 
ourably acquitted, 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed and restrainet! 
the people who were invading the province of the nobility, and 
wanted to appropriate the direction of everything to themselves, 
But when he was gone out upon a new expedition, they broke ott. 
again, and overturning the constitution and most sacred customs 
of their country, at the instigation of Ephialtes, they took from the 
council of Areopagus those causes that used to come before it, and 
left it the cognizance of but very few. Thus, by bringing all 
matters before themselves, they made the government a perfect 
democracy, And this they did with the concurrence of Pericles, 
who by this time was grown very powerful, and had espoused their 
party. It was with great indignation that Cimon found, at his re- 
turn, the dignity of that high court insulted ; and he sct himself to 
Testore its jurisdiction, and to revive such an aristocracy as had been 
obtained under Clisthenes, Upon this, his adversaries raised a 
great clamour, and exasperated the pevpile against him, not forgetting 
these stories about his sister, and his own attachinent to the 
Tacedzemonians, Hence those verses of Eupolis about Cimon ;— 

eee oom 
‘Tho time hes been, ho slept in 
‘And left poor Elpinies hary alone. 
But if with all his negligence and love of wine, he took so many cities 








1 The manmwriyts im coneral have object, that it ts strange he chould make 
Laoedimoniana; and that {9 | cobsblythe no mention of the Macodontans, when lio 
true or Cimon ie well konwn was acoused of botag bribed by thea; the 
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and gained so many victories, it is plain that if he had been a sober 
muah od sitentive te business, none of the Greeks, either befom ot 
afer bins could here exceeded him in great and glorious actions. 

From his first setting out in life, he had an attachment to the 
Lacedwemonians, According to Stesimbrotus, he called one of the 
twins he had by a Clitanian woman, Lacedgmonius, and the other 
Eleus ; and Pericles often took occasion to reproach them with 
their mean descent by the mother’s side. ut Diodorus the 
geographer writes, that he had both these sons, and a third 
pee rman by Isodice, daughter to Euryptolemus the 
son Oo} ley 

‘The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion of Cimon, 
Heing declared enemies to Themistocles, they much rather chose 
to adhere to Cimon, though but a young man, at the head of affairs 
in Athens. The Athenians, too, at first saw this with pleasure, be- 
cause they reaped great advantages from the regard which the 
Spartans had for Cimon. When they began to take the lead among 
the allies, and were gaining the chief direction of all the business 
of the league, it was no uneasiness to them to sce the honour and 
estcem he was held in. Indeed Cimon was the man they pitched 
upon for transacting that business, on account of his humane be- 
Cee ee allies and his Beer with {he Lacedzmonians. 

jut when they were become powerful, it gave them pain 
to see Cimon will storing the Spartans, ‘Fer Be was aivaya 
mi that people at their expense ; and particularly, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to find with them, he 
used to say, “ The Lacedamonians would not have done so.” On 
this account his countrymen began to envy and to hate him, 

d, however, a still heavier complaint against him, which 
took its rise as follows. In the fourth year of the reign of Archida- 
mus the son of Zeuxidamus, there ed the test earthquake 
at Sparta that ever was heard of. ground in many parts of 
Laconia was cleft asunder; Mount Taygetus felt the shock, and 
its ridges were torn off ; the whole city was dismantled, except five 
houses, The men and boys were exercising in the portico, 
and it is said that a little before the earthquake a crossed the 
place, upon which the young naked and anointed as they 
were, ran out in sport after it. ‘building fell upon the boys 
that remained, and destroyed them altogether. Their monument 
is still called, from that event, Sismatia. 

Archidamus, amidst the danger, ived another that 
‘was likely to ensue, and, as saw the pele pun in endeavouring 
io save their most valuahle movesbles, be ondered the trimipers t= 
give the slarro, asf enme onerey wens ready to fall upon them, that 

might repair to him immediately with their weapons in their 
hands This was the only thing which st hat’ crisis saved 
Sparta. For the Helotes flocked on all sides from the 
els to despateh such. 8s badd the earthquake ; but finding 
them ‘and in good order, they returned to their an 
declared open war. At the same time they persuaded some of their 
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neighbours, among whom were the Messenians, to join them 
against Spaita. 

1 this great distress the Lacedsemonians sent Periclidas to 
Athens, to beg for succours, Aristophanes, (Lysistrata, L. 140}, in 
his comic way, says, “There was an inary contrast between 
his pale face and his red robe, as he sat a Suppliant at the altars, 
and asked us for troops.” Ephialtes strongly opposed and pro- 
‘ested against giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
rival to their own, insisting that they ought rather to suffer the 
pride of Sparta to be trodden under foot. Cimon, however, as 

ritias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of 
the Athenian power, and persuaded the people to march with 
@ great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words which had 
the most eficct upyn them : he desired them, it secims, “ Not to 
suffer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive their own city of 
its companion.” 

‘When he returned from assisting the Lacedzmonians, he marched 
with his army through Corinth, Lachartus complained in high 
terms of his bringing in his troops without permission of the 
citizens ; * For,” said she, “when we knock at another man’s door, 
we do not enter without leave from the master.” “Dut you, 
Lachartus,” answered Cimon, “did not knock at the gnics of 
Cleone and ‘Megara, but broke them in and forced your way in, 

n this principle, that no be shut against the strong,’ 
With this boldness and propriety too did he speuk to the Corinthian, 
and then pursued his 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a second time 
against the Messenians and Helotes in Ithome.’ But when they 
were arrived, they were more afraid of their spirit of cntcrpriso 
than of the enemy, and therefore, of all their alhes sent them only 
back again, as Bersons suspected of some dishonourable design, 
They returned full of resentment of course} and now openly declared 
themselves against the partisans of the Laceda:monians, and 
particularly against Cimon, In consequence of this, upon a slight 
pretence, they banished him for ten years, which is the term 
ostracism extends to. 

In the meantime, the Lacedsrmonians, in their return from an 
expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from the Phocians, 
encamped at Te The Athenians came to give them battle. 
On this occasion Cimon a; in arms among those of his own 
tribe, which was that of is, to fight for his country against 
the Lacedzmonians, When the council of soo heard of it, they 
were afraid that his enemies would raise a clamour against him, as 
if he was only come to throw things into confusion, and to bring 
the Lacedazmonians into Athens, and therefore forbade the generals 
to receive him. Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had desired 
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Euthippus the Anaphlystian, and the rest of his friends, who were 
‘tmost censured as partisans of to exert themselves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their behaviour wipe off the aspersion, 

‘These brave men, in number about 100, took Cimon’s armour 
(as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, formed 
themselves into a close body, and fought till they all fell with the 
greatest ardour imaginable. The nians regretted them ¢x- 
ceedingly, and repented ofthe unjust censures they had fixed upon 
them, sir resentment against Cimon, too, soon abated, partly 
from the remembrance of his past services, and partly from the 
difficulties they lay under at present juncture. They were 
beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and they expected 
another army would come against them Peloponnesus the 
next spring. Hence it was, that they recalled Cimon from banish- 
ment, and Pericles himself was the first to propose it, With so 
much candour were differences managed so moderate the re- 
sentments of men, and so easily laid down, where the publi 
required it! Ambition itself, the strongest of all passions, yielded 
to the interests and necessities of their country ! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the war, and recon- 
ciled the two cities. After the peace was made, he saw the 
Athenians could not sit down quietly, but still wanted to be in 
Motion, and to aggrandize themselves by new expeditions. To 
prevent their exciting further troubles in Greece, and giving a handle 
for intestine wars, and complaints the allies against 
Athens, on account of their fleets traversing the seas 
about the islands and round Peloponnesus, he fitted out a flest of 
‘200 sail, to carry war into E; and Cyprus! This he thought would 
answer two intentions ; it accustom the Athenians to con- 
flicts with the barbarians, and it would imy their substance in 
an honourable manner, by bringing the rich spoils of their natural 
enemies into Greece, 

‘When all was now ready, and the army on the point of embark- 
ing, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitch seemed to bay at him, 
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and something between barking and a human voice, to utter these 
words—Come on, I and my whelps with pleasure shail receive 
thee. Though the dream was hard to interpret, Astyphilus ihe Posi- 
donian, a great diviner, and friend of Cimon's, told him it signified his 
death.’ He argued thus: a dog is an enemy to the man he barks at; 
and no one can give his enemy pleasure than by his death. 
‘The mixture of the voice pointed out that theenemy was a Mede, for 
the armics of the Medes are composed of Greeks and barbarians, 
After this dream he had another sign in sacrificing to Bacchus. 
‘When the priest had killed the victim, a swarm of ants took up the 
clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon’s great toe. 
This they did for some time without anyone taking notice of it. 
At last Cimon himself observed it, and at the same instant the 
soothsayer came and shewed him the liver without a head. 

‘The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and therefore 
he set sail, He sent 60 of his galleys against Egypt, and with the 
rest made for the Asiatic coast, where he defcated the king’s flect, 
consisting of Phoenician and Cilician ships, made himself master of 
the cities in that circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate 
into Egypt. Everything was great in the designs he formed. He 
thought ‘of nothing less than overturning the whole Persian empire; 
and the rather, because he was informed that Themistocics was in 
great reputation and power with the barbarians, and had promised 
the king to take the conduct of the Grecian war whencver he entered 
upon it. But Themistocles, they tell us, in despair of managing it 

1c 
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‘When Cimon had formed these great projects as a first step to- 
wards them, he cast anchor before C) . From thence he sent 
persons in whom he could confide @ private question to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, for their errand was entirely unknown, 
Nor did the deity return them any answer, but immediatel; upon 
their arrival ordered them to return, “ because Cimon,” said he, “is 
already with me” The messengers upon this, took the road to the 
sea, and when they reached the Grecian camp, which was then on 
the coasts of Exynt they found that Cimon was dead. They then 
inquired what day he died, and comparing it with the time the oracle 
was delivered, they perceived that his departure was enigmatically 
pointed at in the expression—“ He was already with the gods. 

ling to most authors, he died a natural death during the 
siege of Citium, but some say he died of a wound he received in an 
engagement with the barbarians. . 

The last advice he gave those about him was, to sail away im- 
mediately, and to conceal his death, Accordingly, before theenemy 
or their allies knew the real state of the case they returned insafery 

the generalship of Cimon, exercised, as Phanodemus says, 

rie oo ay Greci: eral who did 

was gone, was not one ian general wi 
anything considerable against ‘he barbarians, The leading orators 
were utd le better than incendiaries, who set the Greeks one against 
10 
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another, and involved them in intestine wars; nor was there any 
healing band to int Thus the king’s affairs had time to re- 
cover themselves, and in ible ruin was brought upon the 
powers of Greece. Long this, indeed, Agesilaus carried his 
arms into Asia, and renewed the war awhile against the king’s 
lieutenants on the coast, but he was so soon recalled by the seditions 
and tumults which broke out afresh in Greece, that he could do 
nothing extraordinary. The Persian tax-gatherers were then left 
amidst the cities in alliance and friendship with the Greoks; 
whereas, while Cimon had the command not a single collector 
was seen, nor so much as a horseman appeared within four 
hundred furlongs from the sea-coast. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, his monument there is 
a sufficient proof, for it still bears the title of Cimonia. Neverthe- 
less the people of Citium have a tomb of Cimon, which they hold in 
gest veneration, as Nausicrates the orator, informs us; the gods 

wing ordered them in a certain famine not to disregard his mancs, 
‘but to honour and worship him as a superior being. Such was 
this Grecian general. 


PERICLES. 


Wary Cass kappesed to see some strangers at Rome, carrying 
logs monkeys in their arms, and fondly caressing them, 
he asked “Whether the women in their country never bore an: 
children?” thus reproving with a severity those who lavi 
upon brutes that natural tenderness which is due only to mankind. 
Tn the same manner we must condemn those who cmploy that curi- 
osity and love of knowledge which nature has implanted in the 
human soul, upon low and worthless objects, while they neglect such 
as are excellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an effect almost 
mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward objects, whether 
agreeable or ive; but the mind, sed of a self-directing 
power, may turn its attention to er it thinks proper, It 
should, therefore, be employed in the most useful pursuits, not barely 
in contemplation, but in such contemplation as may nourish its 
ties. “For as that colour is best suited to the eye, which by its 
‘beauty and agreeableness at the same time both refreshes and 


ens the sight, so the application of the mind should be di- 
to those subjects which, zh the channel of pleasure may 
lead us to our proper hay s. Such are the works of virtue. 


The very description of spires us with emulation, and a 
strong desire to imitate them; whereas in other things, admiration 
does not always lead us to imitate what we admire, but on the con- 
fury, while we are charmed with the work, we often despi 

we . Thus, we are pleased with perfumes and hile 
dyers and perfumers appear to us fa the light of mean mechanics. 
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Antisthenes} therefore, when he was told that Ismenias played 
tly upon the flute, answered properly cnough, * Then he is 
od for nothing else, otherwise he would not have played so well. 
uch also was [*hilip’s saying to his son, when ceitain enter- 
tainment he «ug ina very aziceable and slilful manner, *.\re not 
you ashamed to sing so well!” It is enough for 
a vacant hour upon hearing others sms, aid Le does the 
sufficient honour if he attends the petlumances of these who 
excel in their art 

Ifaman applies himself to sersite or mechanical employ ments, his 
industry in those things ssa proof of his inattention to yobiles siucies. 
No young man of noble birth of liberal sentiments, from seeng the 

upiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or fron the sight of the 
uno at Argos, to be Polycletus; or Anacreon, or I'lulemon, or 
Archilocus, though delighted with their pocms.* For though a work 
may be agreeable, yet cstecm of the author i not the necessary cone 
ence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this kind 
which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor Proce any strong im- 
ulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the beholders, 
jut virtue has this peculiar property, that ut the same time that we 
admire her conduct, we ong to copy the example. The goods of 
fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise: the former 
we are glad to receive from others - the Jatter we are ambitions that 
others should receive from us. The beauty of puocuess as an 
attractive power; it kindles in us at ance an active quinciple; it 
forms our manners, and intluences our desires, not only when repre- 
sented in a living example, but even in an historict] dese rptio: 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in writay the lives of great 
men, and have composed this book, which contains the life at 
cles, and that of Fabius Maximus, wha «uid on the war against 
Hannibal: men who resembled cach other in many virtues, partion. 
arly in justice and moderation, and who eftectually served their re- 
spective commonwealths by patiently enduring the injurious and 
capricious treatment they received from their colleagues and their 
countrymen. Whether we are right in our judyment or not, will 
‘be easy to sce in the work itself, 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of Cho- 
largia His family was one of the most considerable in Athens, 
both by the father and mother’s side. His father, Xanthippus, who 
defeated the King of Persia's generals at Mycale, married Agariste, 
the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled the family of Pisistratus, alvo- 
lished the tyranny, enacted laws, and established a form of govern- 
ment tempered in such a manner as tendul to unanimity wnong 
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the people, and the safety of the state. She dreamed that she was 
delivered of a lion, and a few days after brought forth Pericles. 
His person in other respects was well turned, buf Ais head was dis- 
proportionably long, Bor this reason almost all his statucs have 
the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, 1 suppose, 
to hide that defect. But the Athenian poets called him Schinoce- 
phalus or onion-head, for the word shizes is somctimes used instead 
of scitla, or s¢a-onion. Cratinus, the comic writer, in his play 
called Chirones, has this passage? 

Faotion received old Tuce to hee embraces : 

‘ence caine a ‘on earth called Pericles, 

‘In heaven the 


‘And again tes his: Nemesis he thos addresses hia 
‘Come, blemed Jove,1 the high and mighty mmap, The friend of hospitality! 
And Teleclides says— 


And Eupolis, in his Demi, asking news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, when 
Pericles comes up last, cries out— 
Haan of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms, Does he anoond? 
Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music was 
called Damon, the first syllable of whose name they tell us, is to be 
pronounced short; but Aristotle informs us, that he learned that art 
of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to have been a politician, 
who, under the pretence of teaching music, concealed his great 
abilities from the vulgar; and he attended Pericles as his tutor and 
assistant in politics, in the same manner asa master of the gymnastic 
art attends a young man to fithim for the ring, However, Damon’s 
giving lessons upon the was dis to be 2 mere pretext, 
and as a busy politician and friend to tyranny, he was banished by 
the ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One of 
them, named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus— 


‘And mat thos raly Perisass Chim fet 
Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,? who, in natural 
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philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who, by much prac- 
tice in the art of disputing, had learned to confound and silence all 
his opponents; 23 Timon the Phlasian declares in these verses— 

¥ mighty 

‘Who cra change eden yok Changing MTEMNpR'@ Wn the tongues wart? 
But the philosopher with whom he was most intimatcly acquainted, 
who gave him that force and sublimity of sentiment supertor to al 
the demayogues, who, in short, formed him to thatadmirable dignity 
of manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. ‘This was he whom 
the people of those times called nous or intelligence, either in ad- 
miration of his great understanding and knowledge of the works of 
nature, or because he was the first who clearly proved that the uni 
verse owed its formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure 
and unneixed Mind, who separated the homogeneous parts from 
the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and instructed. 
by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style, far 
removed from the low expression of the vulgar, but likewise a gravity 
of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone 
of voice, an easy deportment, and a decenry of dress, which no 
vehemence of 8; ing cver put into disorder. These things, and 
others of the like nature, excited admiration in all that saw hun, 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow loaded 
him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore it with 
patience and silence, and continued in public for the despatch of 
some urgent affairs, In the evening he walked slowly home, this 
impudent wretch following, and insulting him all the way with the 
most scurrilous lan; And as it was very dark when he came 
to his own door, he o1 one of his scrvants to take a torch 
and light the man home. The poet Ion, however, says he was proud 
and supercilious in conversation, and that there was a great of 
vanity and contempt ot others mixed with his dignity of manner: 
on the other hand, he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and 
politeness of Cn But to take no Srtees notice of Tonane 

eth: would not have great excellence appear, without a 
eine of something satirical, it was in the ancient tragedy,! Zeno 
desired that those that called the gravity of Pericles’ prideand arro- 


characters and events beesmo the 
of , without flat mixture; but 
even after exhibiting tres of four 
the pueta uted to son- 
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gance, to be proud the same way; tclling them the very acti 
of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and 
imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained by 
conversing with Anaxagoras, From him he leamed to overcome 
those teriors which the various phenomena of the heavens raise in 
those who know not their causes, and who entertain 2 tormenting 
fear of the gods by reason of that ignorance. Nor is there any came 
for it but the study of nature, which, instead of the frightful ex- 
travagancics of superstition, implants in us a sober pity, sup- 
ported by a rational hope. 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his farms, 
a ram's head with only one horn, and Lampo, the soothsayer, 
observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the middle of 
the forehead, declared that the two ies in the state, namely, 
those of Thucydides and Pericles, unite, and invest the who! 

wer in him with whom the prodigy was found: but Anaxagoras 
Raving dissected the head, shewed that the brain did not fill the 
whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an oval form, and 
pointed directly to that part of the skull whence the horn took its 
tise, This procured Anaxagoras honour with the tators ; 
and Lampo was no less for his prediction, when, soon 
after, upon the fall of Thucydides, the administration was put 
oat in may opiates the ohilosopher d the divi 1 

jut, in my opinion, the an ie diviner may wel 

enough be reconciled, oe eae it; the one discovering the 
cause and the other the end. It was the business of the former to 
account for the appearance, and to consider how it came about ; 
and of the latter to show why it was so formed, and what it por- 
tended, Those who say, that when the cause is found out the 
prodigy ceases, do not consider, that if they reject such signs as are 
preternatural, they must also deny that artificial signs are of any 
use; the clattering of brass quoits the light of beacons, and the 
shadow of a sun-dial, have all of them their proper natural causes, 
and yct each has another signification. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the people ; for in his 
countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant ; and he perceived 
the old men were much struck by a farther resemblance in the 
sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, and the roundness 
of his periods. As he was, moreover, of a noble family and opulent 
fortune, and his friends were the most considerable men in the 
state, he dreaded the ban of ostracism, and therefore intermeddled 
not with state affairs, but behaycd with great courage and intrepidity 
in the field. However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles 
banished. and Cimon much employed in expeditions at a distance 
from Greece, Pericles engaged in the administration. He chose 








1The clatt of brass quoits or  {t was A xigual to call the wrestlers to the 
tease 
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rather to solicit the favour of the multitude and the poor, than of 
the rich and the few, contrary to his natural disposition, which was 
far from inclining him to court popularity. 

Tt seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion of 
aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, that Cimon 
was attached to the nobility, and extremely beloved by persons of 
the highest eminence ; and, therefore, in order to secure himself, 
and to find resources against the power of Cimon, he studied to in- 
gratiate himself with the common le. At the same time he 
entirely changed his manner of living. He appeared not in the 
streets, except when he went to the forum or the senatehouse, He 
declined the invitations of his fiends, and all social entertainments 
and recreations : insomuch, that in the whole time ot his adminis- 
tration, which was a considerable length, he never went to sup with 
any of his friends but once, which was at the marriage of his 
nephew, Euryptlemus, and he staid there only until the ceremony 
of libation was ended. He considered that the frecdom of cnter- 
ta‘nments takes away all distinction of office, and that dignity is but 
Tittle consistent with familiarity, Real and solid virtue, indced, 
the more it is seen, the more glorious it appears ; and there is 
nothing in a food man’s conduct, as a magistrate, so great in the 
eye of the public, as is the gencral course of his behaviour in private 
to bis cst Hatha frien: Fesicles, honever, took cara not to 
muke his person cheap among tl le, and appeared among 
them only at proper intervals. Nor Frke speak on all points that 
were debated before them, hut reserved himself, like the Salaminian 
gulley* (as Critolaus says), for greater occasions ; despatching busi- 
ness of less consequence by other orators with whom he had an 
intimacy, One of these, we are told, was Ephialtes, who, according 
to Plato, overthrew thé power of the council of Areopagus, by giving 
the citizens a large and intemperate draught of liberty. On whi 
account the comic writers speak of the people of Athens as of 
a horse wild and unmanaged. 

which Iatens to the reins m0 mors, 


But in his maddening course bears headlong down, 
‘The viry frtencs that feed idm. J 


Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for his 
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sublime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became the 
dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had learned of 
Anaxagoras; adorning his eloquence with the rich colours of 
philosophy. For, adding (as the divine Plato expresses it), the 

ines of i ination, and all-commanding energy with which 
philosophy supplied him, to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to his purpose, in the study of nature, to 
dignify the art of speaking, he far excelled all other orators! Hence 
he is said to have gained the surname of Olympius; though some 
will have it to have been from the edifices with which he adorned 
the city; and others, from his high authority both in peace and 
war. There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all 
these things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies of 
those times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly on account 
of his eloquence ; for they tell us that in his harangues he thundered 
and lightened, and that his tongue was armed with thunder, 
Thucydides, the son of Milesius, is said to have given a pleasant 
account of the force of his uence. Thucydides was a great and 
respectable man, who for a time opposed the measures of 
Pericles ; and when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedamon, 
asked him, “Which was the best wrestler, Pericles or he?” he 
answered, “ When I throw him, he says he was never down, and he 
persuades the very spcctators to believe so.” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when he had to speak in 
public, that ke always first addressed a prayer to the gods# “That 
not a word might unawares escape him unsuitable to the occasion.” 
He left nothing in writing but some public decrees ; and only a few 
of his sayings are recorded. He used to say, for instance, that 
“The isle of Aigina should not be suffered td remain an eye-sore to 
the Pirzus ;” and that “He saw a war approaching from Pelopon- 
nesus.” And when Sophocles, who went in joint command with 
him upon an expedition at sea happened to praise the beauty of a 
certain boy, he said, “A general, my friend, should not only have 
pure hands, but pure eyes.” Steaimbrotus duces this passaye 
from. the oration which Pericles pronounced in memory ot those 
Athenians who fell in the Samian war, “They are become immortal 
Pike the gods : fo they oat theme! ei fre not vise to us but 

the honours receive, appiness enjoy, we 
conclude are immortal; azd such abould those brave mea be 
who die for their country.” 

‘Thucydides represents the administration ot Pericles as tavourin; 
aristocracy, and tells us that, though the government was calle: 
democratical, it was really in the hands of one who had engrossed 
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the whole authority, Many other writers likewise inform us, that 
by him the peuple were first indulged with a division of Jands were 
treated at the public expense with theatrical diversions, and were 

id for the most common services to the state. As this new 
Indulgence from the government was an impolitic custom, which 
rendered the pe le expensive and luxurious, and destroyed that 
frugality and love of labour which supported them before, it is 

that we should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect 
into the circumstances of the republic, 

At first, to raise himself to sume sort of equality with Cimon, who 
was then at the height of , Pericles made his court to the 
perple And as Cimon was his superior in point of fortune, which 

employed in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing victuals 
every day for the necessitous, and clothing the aged, and besides 
this, Tevelled his fences with the ground, that all misbt be at liberty 
to gather his fruit; Pericles had recourse to the ex it of 
dividing the public treasure, which ocheme, 22 ipsistats nga us, 
was to him by Demonit ‘03. ingly, by suy 
Plying the people with money for the public diversions, and for ther 
attendance in courts of judi and by other pensions and 
sratulties, be so inveigled them as to avail himself of their interest 


inst the council of the is, of which he had no right to 
tea member, havi never bat the fortune to be chosen archon, 
thesmothetes, the rites, or polemarch. 


9 sacred For persons 
were of old appointed to these offices by lot ; and such as had dis- 
ch: them well, and such only, were admitted as judyes in the 
Areopagus, Pericles, therefore, ty his popularity mised a party 
against that council, and, by means of Lphialtes, took from them 
the cognizance of many causes that had been under their jurisdiction. 
Tic likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the Ostractsi, as an 
enemy to the people? and a friend to the Lacedamonians—a man 
who in birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained wey 
glorious victorics over the barbarians, and filled the city wit! 
moncy and other spoils. Such was the authority of icles 
with the common pco| 

The term of Cimon's banishment, as it was by Ostraciom, was 
limited by law to ten years. Meantime, the Lacedxmonians with 
a great army catered the territory of Tanagra, and the Ashenlane 
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placed himself in the ranks with those of his tribe, intending by his 
deeds to wipe off the aspersion of favouring the Lacedamonians, 
and to venture his life with his countrymen ; but by a combination 
of the friends of Pericles he was repulsed as an exile, This seems 
to have been the an thet Pericles scored himself ine particular 
manner in that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest 
dangers. All Cimon’s friends, whom Pericles had accused as 
accomplices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day to- 
gether: and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own 
borders, and expected 2 still sharper conflict in the summer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his 
return. ‘Pericles, sensible of the people’s inclinations, did not 
hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for recalling 
Cimon, and at his return, a peace was agrced upon through his 
mediation, For the Lacedamonians had a particular regard for 
him, as well as aversion to Pericles and the other demagogues. 
But some authors write, that Pericles did not procure an order for 
Cimon’s return, till they had entered into a private compact, by 
means of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, that Cimon should have the 
command abroad, and with 200 galleys lay waste the king of 
Persia's dominions, and Pcricles have the direction of affairs at 
home. A goes, that Elpinice before this, had soitened the 
resentment of Pericles against Cimon, and procured her brother a 
milder sentence than that of death. Pericles was one of those 
appointed by the le to manage the impeachment ; and when 
lpinice addressed him as a supplant, ‘he smiled and said, “ You 
are old, Elpinice ; much too old to solicit in so weighty an affair.” 
However, he rose up but once to speak, barcly to acquit himself of 
his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as the rest of his 
accusers! Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, when he says 
that Pericles caused the orator Ephialtes, his friend and assistant 
in the administration, to be assassinated through jealousy and envy 
of his great character? I know not where be met with this 
calumny, which he vents with great bitterness against a man, not 
indeed, in all respects irreproachable, but who certainly had such 
a greatness of mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible 
with an action so savage and inhuman, The truth of the matter, 
according to Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable 
to the nobles, on account of his inflexible severity in prosecuting all 
that invaded the rights of the people, his enemies caused him to be 
taken off in a private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus 
‘anagra, 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expedition to Cyprus. 
And the nobility percc:\ing that Pericles was now arrived at a 
height of authority which set him far above the other citizens, were 
desirous of having some person to oppose him, ‘who might be capable 
of giving a check to his power, and of preventing his making him- 
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self absolute. For this purpose they set up Thucydides, of the 
ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, and brother-in-law to 
Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon’s talents for war, but was 
superior to him in forensic and political abilities ; and, by residing 
constantly in Athens, and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, 
he soon brought the government to an epwilrbrium. For he dit 
not suffer persons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounde: 
with the rest of the peoplc, because in that case their dignity w 
obscured and lost ; but collected them into a separate body, 
which means their authority wes enhanced, and sufficient weight 
thrown into their scale. There 5 indeed, from the beginning, a 
c] 





kind of doubtful scparation, which, like the flaws in a piece of iron, 
indicated that the aristocratical ty and that of the commonalty 
‘were not perfcetly one, tho ‘were not actually divided : but 


the ambition of Pericles Thucydides, and the contest between 
them, had so extraordinary an effect upon the city, that it was quite 
broken in two, and one part was called the frofle, and the other 
the nobility. For this reason, Pericles, more than ever, gave the 
people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate himsclf with them, 
Contriving always to have some show, or play, or feast, or pro- 
cession in the city, and to amuse it with the politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 6a 
alleys every year, manned for eight months, with a considerable 
swan y the citicens, who were beth paid for their service, and im- 
froved themselves as mariners. Hc likewise sent a colony of 1000 
men to the Chersonesus, 509 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 into 
the country of the Bi in Thrace, and others into Italy, 
who settled in Sybaris and changed its name to Thurii. These 
things he did, to clear the city of a uscless multitude, who were very 
troublesome when they bad nothing to do ; to make provision for 
the most necessitous ; and to kcep the allics of Athens in awe, by 
placing colonies like so man; in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the wonder 
of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that the boasted 
power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the 
Imagnificence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no part of the 
conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of his cnemics more than 
this, In their accusations of him to the people, they insisted, 
“That he had brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians 
by removing the public treasures of Greece from Delos and taking 

em into his own custody. That he had not left himself even the 
specious apology, of having caused the money to be brought to 

for its greater security, and to keep it from being seized by 
the barbarians: ‘That Greece must needs consider it as the 
highest insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the 
money she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, 
lavished by the AtLenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it 
with statues, and temples that cost roco talents,'as a proud and 


13 The Parthenon is eaid to have cost 1000 taleuta. 
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vain woman decks herself out with jewels.” Pericles answered this 


charge by observing, “That they were not obliged to give the allies 
any account of the sums they faa received, since they had kept the 


barbarians at a dis and effectually defended the allies, who 
had not furnished either ships, or men, but only contributed 
money, which is no the of the giver, but of the re- 


ceiver, if he performs conditions on which it is received. That 
as the state was provided with all the necessaries of war, its 
superfluous wealth should be laid out on such works as, when exe- 
cuted, would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse a universal plenty; for as 20 many 
kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and materials 
‘were requisite to these u: t every art would be exert 
every hand employed, almost the city would be in pay, an 
be at the same time both adorned and supported by itsclf” Indeed, 
such as were of a Proper and strength, were wanted for the 
wars, and well rewarde: for their services ; and as for the mechanics 
and meaner sort of people, went not without their share of 
the public money, nor yet had it to support them in idleness, 
Dy the constructing ‘of g great edifices, which required many arts, 
and a long time to Anis! they had equal ensions to be 
considered out of the treasury they stirred not out of the 
iy) with the mariners and guards and garrison. For the 
different materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and 
cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiers, 
goldsmiths, painters, turners, and other artificers ; the conveyance 
of them by sca employed merchants and sailors, and by land wheel- 
Wrights, waggoners, carriers, Tope-makers, leather-cutters, paviors, 

iron-founders, and cvery art had a number of these lower le 
ranged in proper subordination to execute it like soldiers under 

‘of a general Thus by the exercise of the different 

trades, plenty was diffused among persons of every rank and con~ 
dition, Thus works were raised of an astonishing magnitude, and 
inimitable beauty and perfection, every architect striving to s 
the magnificence of the design with the elegance of the execution ; 
yet still the most wonderful circumstance was the expedition with 
which they were completed. Many edifices, each of which seems 
to have required the labour of several successive ages, were 
Gnished duriag the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Aj the painter valued himself upon 
the celerity and ease with which he dispatched his pieces; Zeuxis 
replied, “If I boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I finish 
mine.” For ease and speed to the execution seldom give a work 
any lasting importance or exquisite beauty; while, on the other 
hand, the time which is expended in labour, is recovered and re- 
paid in the duration of the Hence we have the more 
reason to wonder, that the structures raised by Pericles should be 
built in so short a time, and yet built for ages : foras each of them 
as soon as finished had the venerable air of antiquity ; so, now 
are old, they have the frechness of a modern budding. A bloom is 
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diffused over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by 
time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
ing elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices, though the ans had then other eminent 
architects and excellent workmen. The Parthenon, or temple of 
Pallas, whose dimensions had been 100 fect square, was rebuilt by 
Callicrates and Ictinus, Corcebus began the temple of Initiation 
at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the lower rank of columns with 
their architraves, “Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, added the rest 
of the entablature, and the upper row of columns ; and Xenocles 
of Cholargus built the dome on the top. The long wall, the build- 
ing of which Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the 
people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this 
work as proceeding very slowly : 

Rtones upon stones the orator has = pia 
‘With awalling words, but words will build no walls, 

The Odea oe music theatre, which was likewise built by the 
direction of Pericles, had within it many rows of scats and of 
pillars ; the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (we are 
told) of the king of Persia’s Pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, rallies 
him again in his play called 7Avatie; 

As Jove, an onion on his head be wears 
"1 9%, m whole orvhesti« bears ; 
of broils and banishment no 
‘banes the shell he trembled at bofore 
ieee at this time sored food Bis tatoront to Hays | a Getroe 
le, appointing a prize for former in music during the 
anathinea ; and, as he was himsdif appointed judge and dis. 
tributor of the prizes, he gave the contending artists directions in 
what manner to proceed, whether their performance was vocal, or 
on the flute or lyre. From that time the prizes in music were 
always contended for in the Odum, 

The vestibule of the citadel was furnished in five years by 
Mnesicles the architect. A wonderful event that happened while 
the work was in hand, shewed that the goddess was not averse to 
the work, but rather took it into her protection, and encouraged 
them to complete it One of the best and most active of the work- 
men, missing his step, fell from the top to the bottom, and was 
bruised in such a minner, that his life was despaired of by the 

ysicians. Pericles was greatly concerned at this accident ; but 
in the midst of his afilicti on, the, god #@ appeared to him in a 
dream and informed him of a fy, which he applied, and there- 
by soon recovered the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed 
in the citadel, near the altar (Which is said { have been there before) 
a brazen statue of the Minervac/ health. The golden statue of the 


E 
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ides! was the 


ip of Phidias, and his name is 


same workmanship 
inscribed upon the pedestal. Through the friendship of Pericles, 


he had the direction of 
orders, For this the one was 


ing, and all the artists received his 


and the other slandered; and 


it was intimated that Phidias reccived into his house ladies for 
Pericles, who came thither under pretence of seeing his works. 
The comic pocts, getting hold of this story, represented him as a 

rfect libertine. They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of 

lenippus, his friend and lieutenant in the army; and because Pyri- 
lam another Intimate acquaintance of his, had a collection of 
curious birds, and particular! , it was supposed that he 
kept them only for presents for ‘hove woreen who granted favours 
to Pericles. But what wonder is it, if men of a satirical turn, daily 
sacrifice the characters of the to that malevolent Demon, the 
envy of the multitude; when Stesimbrotus of Thasos has dared to 
lodge against Pericles that horrid and groundless accusation of 
corrupting his son’s wife? so difficult it is to come at truth in the walk 
of history ; since, if the writers live after the events they relate, they 
can be but imperfectly informed of facts, and if they describe the 
persons and transactions of thcir own times, they are tempted by 
envy and hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate and 
pervert the truth, . 

‘The orators of Thucydides’s 








raised a clamour against Peri- 
cles, asserting that he wasted blic treasure and brought the 
revenue to nothing. Pericles in defence asked the people in 
full assembly, “ Whether they thought he had expended too much?” 
Upon their answering in the affirmative, “Then be it,” said he, 
“charged to my account not yours; only let the new edifices be 
inscribed with my name, not that of the le of Athens.” Whether 
it was that they admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious 
to share the glory of such magnificent works, they cried out, “That 
he might spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, with- 
out sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides, 
which of them should be banished by the Ostracisu:; Pericles gained. 
the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. 





1 This statuo was of gold and frory. 960), of which Pericles had Inid 
‘Pausenins haa given usa jon of it ‘tn thoes public buildings 3700 talent 
‘yeecaied standing, Tt by to ak, how he 
clothed in e tumte hat reached down £5 could tall the’peopla that 1 should be at 
ayis, or breast-plste, his own expense, especially since Plutarch 
‘waa Moduse’s head in ivory, and extory, tells us in the sequel, that he had not in 
held w spear in her hand; and xt her the least the estate Jeft him by 
foot Inga buckler, and s dragon, supposed = his father?!’ To which the true answer 
pamted faldale al her helmet, Segugh t0 kaow tsi the Tank of the 
ited on the 
Eitan ecw Roar Site om meee 


i 
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The opposition now being at an end, and unanimity taking place 
amongst all ranks of the Pericles became sole master of 
Athens and its dependencies. revenue, the army and navy; the 
islands and the sea; a most extensive territory peopled by batba- 
rians as well as Grecks, fortified with the obedience of subject 
nations, the friendship of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at 
his command, 

From this time he became a different man; he was no longer 80 
obsequious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild and as 
changeable as the winds) The multitude were not indulged or 
courted; the goveinment, in fact, was not popular; its loose and 
luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter measures, and it assumed 
an aristocratical or rather monarchical form. fe kefit the public 
good in his eye, and pursued the straight path of honour, For the 
most part gently loadin: them by argument to a sense of what was 
right, and sometimes forcing them tocomply with what was for their 
own advantage; in this respect imitating a good physician, who, in 
the various symptoms of a long disease, somctimes administers 
medicines tolerably agreeable, and at other times, sharp and strong 
ones, when such alone are capable of restoring the patient. He 
was the man that had the art of controlling those many disorderly 
passions which necessarily up amongst a people possessed of 
80 extensive a dominion, e two engines he worked with were 
hope and fear, With these, Tepressing their violence when they 
were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits when inclined to 
Janyour, he made it appear rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the 
art ofruling the minds of men, and that its principal province consists 
in moving the passions and affections of the soul, which, like so 
many strings ina musical instrument, require the touch of a masterh 
and delicate hand. Nar were the powcrs of eloquence alone suffi- 
cient; but (as Thucydides observes) the orator was a man of probity 
and unblemished reputation. Money could not bribe him; he was 
so much above the desire of it, that though he adied greatly to the 
opulence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and though 
his power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, sume of whom 
have bequeathed to their posterity the sovereignty they had obtained, 
yet Ae added not one dradtma to kis paternal estate, 

‘Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power and 
authority of Pericles, but the comic writers abuse him in a most 
maligrant _ manner, giving his friends the name of the new pisis- 
tratida, and calling upon him to swear that be would never attempt 
to make himself absolute, since his authority was already much too 
great and overbearing in a free state. Teleclides says, the Athe- 
nians had given up to him 

‘Tho tributes of the states, the states themselves 
‘To bind, to loose; to 





1 in war, to ad 
im peace, in war, to govern’ nay, . 
‘Thete very fate, like sume superior belng. 


And this was not only for a time, or during the prime and flower of 
# short administration; but for 4o years trgether he held the pre 
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eminence amidst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, 
Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides ; and continued it no less than 
15 years after the fall and banishment of the latter. The power of 
the mavistrates, which to them was but annual, all centred in him, 
yet still he kept himself untainted by avarice. Not that he was 
inattentive to his finances ; but on the contrary, neither negligent 
of his paternal estate, nor yet willing to have much trouble with it; 
ashe not much time to spare he brought the management of it 
into such a method as was very easy, at the same time that it was 
exact. For he used to turn a whole year’s produce into money alto- 
gether, and with this he bought from day to day all manner of 
necessaries at the market. This way of living was not agreeable to 
his sons when grown op, and the allowance he made the women did 
‘not appear to a generous one; they complained of a pittance 
daily measured out with scrupulous economy, which admitted of 
none of those superiluities so common in great bouses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the expenses being so nicely 
adjusted to the income, 

person who managed these concerns with so much exactness 
‘was a servant of his named Evangelius, either remarkably fitted for 
the purpose by nature, or to it by Pericles. ‘oras, 
indeed considered these lower attentions as inconsistent with his 
wisdom. Following the dictates of enthusiasm, and wrapt up in 
sublime inquiries, he quitted his house, and left his lands untilled 
and desolate. But, in my opinion, here ts an essential difference 
deiween a speculative and a practical philosopher, ‘The former ad- 
vances his ideas into the regions of science without the assistance 
of anything corporeal or external ; the latter endeavours to apply 
his great qualities to the use of mankind, and riches afford him not 
only necessaries but excellent assistance. Thus it was with 
Pericles, who by his pealihvas’ enabled Chri pombe of the 
poor citizens. Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 

oras, we are told, lay neglected and unprovided for, inso- 
much that the poor old man had covered up his head and was going 
to starve himself? But an account of it being brought to Pericles, 
he was extremely moved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, 
entreated ; bewailing not so much the fate of his friend as his own, 
if his administration should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxa- 
goras, uncovering his face, replicd, “Ah, Pericles ! those that have 
need of a Lamp, take care to supply it with oil.” 

By this time the Lacedemonians began to express some jealousy 
of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to advance it still 
higher, and to make the people more sensible of their importance, 
and more inclinable to great ts, procured an order, that all 
the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whether in Europe or in 
Asia, whether their cities were small or great, should send deputies 
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to Athens to consult about rebuilding the Grecian temples which 
the barbarians had burned, and about providing those sacrifices 
which had been vowed during the Persian war, for the preservation 
of Greece; and likewise to enter into such measures as might 
‘ecordingly twenty persons, eack upwards of of 
i twenty persons, iupwat 50 years of age, 
were sont wih this Proposal w the diferent sates of reece. Five 
went to the [onians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as far 
as Lesbos and Rhodes; five te the cities about the Hellespont and 
in Thrace, as far as Byzantium; five to the inhabitants of Bocotia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and from thence, by Locri along the ad 
joining continent, to Acarnania and Ambracia. The rest were dis- 
patched through Eubcea to the Grecks that dwelt w Mount 
Octra and near the Maliac Bay, to the Pithiote, the weans! and. 
‘Thessalians, inviting them to join in the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greece. It took no uffect 
‘Sawever, nor did the cities send their deputies ; the reason af which 
is said to be the apposition of the Lacedzemonians,* for the proposal 
was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was willing to give 
account of it as a specimen of the tness of the orator’s spirit, 
and of his disposition to form magnificent designs. 
His chief merit in war was the safely of his measures, He never 
willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous expeditivn, 
nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who are admired as 





n, because their rash have been attended with 
98 ; he always told the “That as far as their fate 
depended upon him, they should be immortal.” Perceiving that 
Tolmides, the son of Tolmseus, in confidence of his former success 
and military reputation, was to invade Borotia at an 
unseasonable time, and that over and above the regular troops, he 
had persuaded the most spirited of the Athenian youth, to the 
number of tooo, to go volunteer in that expedition, he addressed 
him in public, and tried to divert him from it, making use, among 
the rest, of those well known words, “d/you regard not the opinion 
of Pericles, yet wait at least for the advice of time, who ts the best of 
al! counsellors” ‘This saying, for the prescnt, gamed no great 
aonlause; but when, a few days after, news was brought that Tol- 
inides was defeated and Killed at Coronea,’ together with many of 





the bravest citizens, it Pericles, it respect ant love from 
tae people, who consi it as a proof, not is sagacit 
ut of his affection for his ’ J eae 


countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Chersonesus procured him 
eta eee 
‘emctimes fe inbaarans of x paritint 
Mustrick : but neither of 


in \z 
these can be the meaning in this piace. 
We unt here’ gadaretsid a people ot 


called Achreans, 
Tela ‘no wouter that the Lacedsmmo- 
olans opposed thi. nuitertaking, 
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most honour, because it proved very salutary to the Greeks who 
dwelt there. For he not only their cities with the 
addition of 1000 able-bodied Athenians, but raised fortifications 
across the Isthmus from sea to sea; thus ling against the 
incursions of the Thracians who were spread about the Chersonesus, 
and putting an end to those long and grievous wars under which 
that district had smarted, by reason of the neighbourhood of the 
barbarians, as well as to robberies with which it had been 
infested by persons who lived upon the bordcrs, o1 were inhabitants 
of thecountry, But the capedition most celebrated amony strangers 
was that by'sea around l’cloponnesus. He set sail from Pogze in 
the territories af Megara with 100 ships of war, and not only ravaged 
the maritime cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but landed 
his forces and penetrated a good way up the country. The terror uf 
arms drove the inhabitants into their walled towns, all but the 
Sicyonians, who made head against him at Memea, and were 
ated in a pitched battle ; in memory of which victory he erected 
atrophy, Fiom Achaia, a confedciate state, he took a number of 
men into his galleys, and sailed to the ie side of the continent ; 
then passing by the month of the Achclous, he made a descent in 
Acarnania, shut up the Oceneade within their walls, and having 
laid waste the country, retorncd home. In the whole course 
of this affair he appeared terrible to his encmies, and to his 
countrymen an active and prudent commander; for no mis- 
carriage was committed, nor did even any unfortunate accident 
happen during the whole time. 
laving sailed to Pontus with a and well-equipped flect, he 
procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages they desired, 
and treated them with great To the barbarous nations that 
surrounded them, and 1s ie by ‘ings and princes, he made the power 
hens very respectable, by shewing with what security her fleets 
could sail, and that she was in effect mistress of the scas. He left 
the people of Sinope 13 ships, under the command of Lamachus, 
and a body of men toact against Timesileos their tyrant, And when 
the tyrant and his party were driven out, he caused a decree to be 
made, that a colony of 600 Athenian voluntcers should be placed in 
Sinope, and put in possession of thosc houses and lands which had 
belonged to the tyrants, 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the citizens, 
nor would he indulge them, when, clated with their strength and 
ood fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt,’ and of attempting 
the coast of Persia, Many were likewise at this time possessed with 
the unfortunate passion for Sicily, which the orators of Alcibiades’s 
party afterwards inflamed still more. Nay, some even dreamed of 





1 For the Athenians bad been mastcts § eighty-fist olympiad thet Perici-s made 
of Faypt, as no find in the scond book that euccenft itu abet Pelpon 
of Thucydides. They were dilven ont of  uesms; therefor is met atianye thet the 
Mtty Mesain zee Astaseraes's Heutvuant, Athenians, now wtke fie! t uf prosperity, 
tn the trat ‘uf the ss 


pear ‘talkid of ‘rrevrenng ther fuotmg in & 
Sblft was omiy 1m tbs Lae seat of tho unity which ty bud eo latent bak 
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Hetruria? and Carthage, and not without some ground of hope, as 
they imagined, because of the great extent of their dominions, and 
the successful course of their affai 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and curbed 
their extravagant desire of conquest ; employing the greatcst part 
of their forces in strengthening and securing their present acquisi- 
tions, and considering it as a matter of consequence to kecp the 
Lacedemonians within bounds, whom he therefore opposed, as on 
other occasions, so particularly in the sacred war. For when the 
Lacedxmonians, by dint of arms, had restored the temple to the 
citizens of Delphi, which had been seized by the Phocians, Pcrictes, 
immedistely er the departure of the Lacedamonians, marched 
thither, put it into the hands of the Phocians again. And as 
the Lacedaemoni had engraved on the forchead of the braven wolt 
the privilege which the le of Delphi had granted them at 
consulting the oracle first? Pericles caused the same privilege 
for the Athenians to be inscribed on the wolf's right side. 

‘The event shewed that he was right in confining the Athenian 
forces to act within the bounds of Greece. For, in the first place, 
the Eubevans revolted, and heled an army against them. Soon aficr, 
news was brought that Megara had commenced hostilities, and that 
the Lacedamonian forces, under the command of king 'listonax, 
were upon the borders of Attica. The enemy offered him battle ; 
he did not choose, however, to risk an engagement with so numerous 
and resolute an army. But as Pistonax was very young, and chiefly 
directed by Cleandrides, a counsellor whom the Zphori had ap- 
pointed him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe that 
counscilor, and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to draw 
off the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dispersing and 
retinng to their respective homes, the Lacedamonians were so highly 
incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon the king, and as he was 
not able to pay it, be withdrew from Lacedamon. As for Clean- 
drides, who fled from justice, they condcrnned him to ¢eath, He was 
the father of Gylippus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and 
who seemed to have derived the vice of avarice from him as an 
hereditary distemper. He was led by it into bad practices, for 
which he was banished with ignominy from Sparta. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles pau? down fen talents 
laid out for a necessary ust, and the people allowed it without exa- 
mining matter closely, or prying into the secret. According to 
some writers, and among the rest hrastus, the philosopher, 
Pericles sent ten talents every year to Sparta, with which he gained 
all the magistracy, and kept them from acts of hostility—not that 
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he purchased peace with the money, but only gained time, that he 
might have leisure to make preparations to carry on the war 
afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedsemonians, he turned 
his arms against the revolters, and passing over into Euboca with 
50 ships and s000 men, he the cities, He expelled the 
Hippobote, Rerzons distinguished by their opulence and authority 
among the Chalcidians; and having extcrminated all the Hesti.cans, 
he gave their city to a colony of Athenians, The cause of this 
severity was their having taken an Athenian ship and murdered 
the whole crew, 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedxmonians having ayrecd 
upon a truce for 30 years, Pericles caused a decree to be made for 
an expedition against Samos, The pretence he made use of was, 
that the Samians, when commanded to put an end to the war with 
the Milesians, had refused it But as seems to have entered 
tupon this war merely to gratify Aspasia; it may not be amiss to in- 
quire by what art or power she captivated the greatest statesman, and, 
brought even philosophers to speak of cr so much to her advantage. 

It ts agreed that she was by birth a Milesian, and the daughter 
of Axiochus, She is reported to have trod in the steps of Thar- 
yelia who was descended from the ancient Ionians, and to have 
reserved her intimacies for the great. This Thargelia, who to the 
charms of her person added a t peculiar politeness and Poxgnant wit, 
had many lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the kit of 
Versin’s interest all that approached her, by whose means, as 
were persons of cminence and authority, she sowed the seeds of the 
Median faction amoung the Grecian states. 

Some, indecd, say, that Pericles made his court to Aspasia only 
on account of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, even Socrates 
himself sometimes visited her along with his friends; and her ac- 
qfigintance took their wives with them to hear her discourse, though 
the business that supported her was ncither honourable nor decent, 
for she kept a number of courtezans in her house. /Zschines informs 
us that Lysicles, who was a grazicr,? and of a mean and ungenerous 
disposition, by his intercourse with Aspasia after the death of Pericles, 
became the most considerable man in Athens, And though Plato's 
Menexenus in the beginning is rather humourous than serious, yet 
thus much of history we may gather from it, that many Athenians 
resorted to her on account of her skill in the art of speaking. 
to) WII, o lly Tonle, wus tamoms moore Eeltiant than slid: Tt nas gran 
Satie P mians, ‘ana aineagst ‘amo noomen 

4 Thie Thargells, by her beauty, obtained himself, that sho eotnpowd the celebrated 

ty Of However, funeral oretion 

abe come to an untimely end: forabewss 0 honour of thrse thet were alain in the 
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recorded. 3 
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T should not, however, think that the attachment of Pericles was of 
so very delicate a kind. For though his wife, who was his relation, 
and had been first married to Hij \icus, by whom she had Callius, 
the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, yet they 
lived so ill together that they parted by consent. She was married 
to another, and he took Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest 
regard, insomuch, that he never went out upon business, or returned 
without salutin,cher, Inthe comediesshe is called the .Vew Onphale, 
Detanira, and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute — 

Fhe boro this Juno, thie Lapena 
‘SkII'd In the shamoloss tradu, and every art = Of wantunness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her, for he is intro- 

duced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus— 
——Nilll Lives the offepring of my dalliance 
Pyronides answers— 
He lives, atul unight have Lorne the ame of husband, 
‘Did be not dream that evory bosom fair, — La not « chaste ona. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who contended with 
Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, gave the name of Aspasia to his 
favourite concubine, who before was called A/i/fo. This woman 
was bora in Pisos, and was the daughter of Hermotimus. When 
Cyrus was slain in the batie, she was carried to the king, and had 

wards great influence over him. ‘These particulars occurring 
tw my memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would be a needless, 
affectation of gravity, if not an offence against politencss, to pass 
them over in silence, 

1 now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much blamed 
for having promoted, in favour of the Milesians, at the instization 
of Aspasia, ‘The Milesians and Samians had been at war for the 
city of Prieae, and the Samians had the advantaye, when the Athe- 
nians interposed, and ordered them to lay down their arins, and 
refer the decision of the dispute to them; but the Samiins refused 
to comply with this demand, Pericles, therefore, suilud with a 
fleet to Samos, and abvlished the oligarchical form of government. 
He then took 50 of the principal men, and the same number of 
children, as hostages, and sent them to Letnnos, Each of these 
hostages, we are told, offered him a talent for his ransom; and 
those that were desirous to prevent the settling of a demucracy 
among them would have given him much more Pissutlnes the 
Persian, who had the interest of the Samians at heart, likewise 
sent him 10,000 pieces uf yold, to ‘il upon him to grant them 
more favourable term: Vericles, , would receive none of 
their presents, but treated the Samians in the manner he had re- 
solved on ; and having established a popular government in the 
island, he returned to Athens, 

But they soon revulied again, having recovered their hostages by 
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some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new preparations 
for war. Pericles coming with a flect to reduce them once more, 
found them not in a posture of negligence or despair, but de- 
termined to contend with him for the dominion of the sea. A 
sharp engagement come near the isle ie Tragiay _ Fore 
gained a glorious victory, having with 44 ships ated 70, 20 of 
wir tad es sor jhe possessed_h If of the harbour of 

ursuing his victory, he himsclf of the harbour o! 
Samos, and laid seige to the city. They still retained courage 
enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. Soon 
after a iter fect came from Athens, and the Samians were 
entirely shut up ; whereupon Pericles took 60 galleys, and steered 
for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is generaly supposed, to 
mect the Pharnician flect that was coming to the rclicf of Samos, 
and to engage with it at a great distance from the island, 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, which 
is very improbable. ut whatever his design was, he scoms ta have 
conunitted an error, For, as soon as he was gone, Melissus, the 
son of Ihagenes, a man distinguished as a philosopher, and at that 
time commander of the Samians, despising cither the small number 
of ships that was left, or clse the incaperience of their officers, per- 
suaded his countrymen to attack the Athenians. Accordingly, 4 
battle was fought, and the Samians obtained the victory ; for the 
made many prisoners, destroyed the greatest part of the encmy's 
ficet, cleared the seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and 
prieions they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself had 

en beaten by the same Melissus, in a former sea-fight. 

The Samians retuned upon the Athenian prisoners the insult 
they had received, marked their forcheads with the figure of an oul 
as the Athenians had branded them with a Samana, which is a kin 
of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hollow in the sides. 
This form makes it light and expeditious in sailing ; and it was 
called Samana, from its being invented in Samos by Polycrates 
the tyrant, Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted at these 
marks, when he says, 


‘The Samlans are a lettered runs. 


As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that had be- 
fallen his army, he immediately returned with succours? gave 
Melissus battle, routed the encmy, and blocked up the town by 
building a wall about it ; choosing to owe the conquest of it rather 
to time and eapense, than to se it with the blood of his 
fellow-citizens. But when he the Athenians murmured at 
the time spent in the blockade, and that it was difficult to restrain 
them from the assault, he divided the army into eight parts, and 
ordered them to draw lots. That division whih drew a white van, 
were to enjoy themsclves in ease and pleasure while the others 
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fought. Hence it ia said, that those who spend the day in feasting 
and meniment, call that a «4 /é day from the white bean, 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this siege made use of battering 
engines, the invention of which he much admired, it being 
then a new one; and that he had Artemex the engineer alon: 
with him, who on account of his lamengss, wats cartied about 
ina liter, when his presence was aeyured to direct the machi 
and thence had the sumame of /*ripherefus. But _Heraclide 
of Pontus confutes this assertion by some scrses of Anacreon, 
in which mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus 6 
ages before the Samian war and these transactions of Per 
And he tells us, this Artemon was a persun who gave 
wp to lusury, and was withal of a timid and efleminate spirit; 
that he spent most of hi» time within doors, and had a shicld 
of brass held over his head by a couple of slaves, lest sume- 
thing should fall upon him. Momover, that if he happene 
necessarily obliged to go alavad, he was carried in a litter, which 
hung so fow as almost to wech the ground, and therefore was 
called Periphoretus. 

After nine months the Samians surrendered. Pericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon them ; part 
of which they yi id down directly, the rest they promised at a set 
time, and gave hostages for the payment. Duris the Samian makes 
a melancholy tale of it, accusing Vcricles and the Athenians of 
great cruclty, of which no mention is made by Thucydides, J.phorus, 
or Aristotle, What he relates conceming the Sumian ollicers and 
seamen scems quite fictitious: he tells us, that Pericles caused 
them to be brought into’ the market-place at Milctus, and to be 
‘bound to posts there fur ten days together, at the end of which he 
ondered them, by that time in the most wietched condition, to be 

patched with clubs, and rctuscd their budies the Lenuu of 
burial Duris, indeed, in his Histories, ofien gocs beyond 
limits of truth, even when not misled by any interest or passit 
and therefore is more likely to have caagperuted the 
his country, to make the Athenians appear in an odious fight." 

Pericles, at his return tu Auhens, atter the reduction ci 
celebrated in a spleudid manner the obsequies of his coutts 
who fell in that war, and pronounced himself the fiaeal on 
usual on such occasions, ‘This gained him gicat applause ; 
when he came down from the rustrum, the women paid thei 
spects to Lim, and picsented him with crowns and chaplets, 

ampion just returned victorious from the lists. Only Elpinice 
addressed ‘him in terms quite different : “Are these actions, then, 
Pericles, worthy of crowns and garlands, which have deprived us 
of many brave citizens; not_in a war with the Phocnicians and 
Medes, such as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city 
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united to us both in blood and friendship?” Pericles only smiled, 
and answered softly with this line of Archilochus, 
‘Why lavish ofmtmants on a bead that's grey? 

Ton ions us, ye was highly elated with this conquest, and 
scrupled not to say, at Agamemmon spent ten years in reduc- 
ing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken the 
richest and most powerful city among the onians in nine months.” 
And indeed he had reason to be proud of this achievement ; for 
the war was really a dangerous one, and the event uncertain; 
since, according to Thucydides, such was the power of the Samians, 
that the Athenians were in imminent danger of losing the dominion 
of the sea, 

Some time after this, when the Poloponnesian war was ready to 
break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send succours to the 
inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the Corinthians } which 
would be a means to fix in their interest an island whose naval 
forces were considerable, and might be of great service in case of a 
rupture with the Peloponnesians, which they had all the reason in 
the world to expect would be soon, The succours were decreed 
accordingly, und Perictes sent Lacedwinonius the son of Cimon 
with ten ships only, as if he designed nothing more than to disgrace 
him? A mutual regard and friendship subsisted between Cimon’s 
family and the Spartans ; and he now furmshed his son with but a 
few ships, and give him the charge of this affair against his inclina- 
tion, in order thu, if nothing (reat or striking were effected, 
Laced.wmonius might be still the more suspected of favouring the 
Spartans, Nay, by all imaginable methods he endeavoured to 
hinder the advancement of that family, representing the sons of 
Cimon, as by their very names not genuine Athenians, but 
strangers and altens, one of them being calle Lacedscmonius, 
another Thessalus, and a third Eleus. They scom to have been 
all the sons of an Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding 
himself greatly blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means 
sitfficient to answer the purpose of those thit requested it, but likely 
enough to afford his encmies a tence to accuse him, sent another 
squadron to Corcyra? which did not arrive till the action was over. 

The Corinthians, oflended at this treatment, complained of it at 
Laced.cmon ; and the Megarensians at the same time alleged, that 
the Athenins would not suffer them to come to any mart or port of 
theirs, but drove them out, thereby infringing the common 
privileges, pot beeeking the oath they had taken before the general 
assembly of Greece. ¢ people of A-gina, too, privately acquainted 
the Lacedsemonians with many encroachments and injuries done 





1 This war commenced about the little this small squadron to look on, while the 
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them by the Athenians, whom they durst not accuse openly, And 
at this very juncture, Potidxa, a Corinthian colony, but subject 10 
the Athenians, being besieged in consequence of its revolt, hastened 
on the war, 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Archida- 
mus, king of the Laced.emonians, endeavoured to give a healing turn 
to most of the articles in question, and to pacify the allies, probably: 
no other point would have involved the Atheniins in war, if they 
could have been persuaded to rescind the deerce against the 
Megarensians, and to be reconciled to them. Pericles, therefore, 
in exerting all his interest to oppose this measure, in retaining his 
enmity to the Meyarensians, and working up the people to the same 
rancour, was the ste author of the war. 

It is said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedsemon came 
‘upon this occasion tu Athens, Pericles pretended there was a law 
which forbade the taking down any tablet on which a decree of the 
people was written. “Then,” said Polyarces, one of the ambas- 
sadors, “do not take it down, but turn the other side outward; 
there is no law against that.” Notwithstanding the pleasantry of 
this answer, Pericles relented not in the least. He seins, indeed, 
to have had some private pique ayainst the Megarensians, though 
the pretext he availed himself of in public was, that they had applied 
to profane uses certain parcels of sucred ground ; and thereupon he 
procured a decree for a herald to be sent to Megara and Laccdie- 
mon to lay this charge against the Megarensians. This decree was 
drawn up in a cundid and concitiating manner, [ut Anthemacritis, 
the herald sent with that commission, losing his life by the way, 
through some treachery. 8 ‘was supposed,) of the Mearcnsians, 
Charinus procured a decree, that an implacable aud an e:erna 
enmity should subsist between the Athenians and thein ; that if any 
Meyarensian should set foot on Attic ground, he should be put to 
death ; that to the oath which their gencrals used to take, this 
particular should be added, that they would twice a-year make an 
Iinroad into the territories of Megara; and that Anthetocritus 
should be buried at the Thriasian gate, now called Difyer. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned in the 
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murder of Anthcmocritus? and lay the war catirely at the door of 
Aspasia and Pericles; alleging in proof those -known verses 
from the Acharnests of Arisiophanes 3 

‘The god of wine had wlth bis Tayrew smote 

Home ‘who in thelr madness stole from Megara 

Feo onalen Uigel of tic ralles were atten 

‘Frum our Axpusia's train, 

It is not, indecd, casy to discover what was the real origin of the 
war ; but at the same time all agree, it was the fault of Pericles that 
the decree against Meyara was not annulled, Some say, his firm- 
‘ness in that case was the effect of his prudence and magnanimity, 
as he considered that demand only as a trial, and thought the least 
concession would be understood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness ; but others will have it, that his treating the Lacediemonians 
with so little ceremony, was owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition 
to display his power. 

but the worst cause of all? assigned for the war, and which, not- 
withstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is as follows ; Phidias 
the statuary had undertaken the statue of Minerva. The friendship 
and influence he had with Pericles exposed him to envy, and pro- 
cured him many cnemics, who, iling ‘to make an experiment upon 
him, what judgment the might pass on Pericles himself, 
persuaded Menon, one of Phidias's workmen, to place himself as a 
suppliant in the forum, and to entreat the protection of the republic 
while he lodged an information against Phidias. The people 
granting his request and the affair coming to a public trial, the 
allegation of theit, which Menon brought against him, was shown 
to groundless; for Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had 
managed the matter from the first with so much art, that the gald 
with which the statue was overlaid could casily be taken off and. 
weighed ; and Vericles ordered this to be done by the accusers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy arisen thence, was the 
thing that ruined Phidias ; and it was particularly insisted upon, that 
in his representation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
shield, he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old man taking 
up agreat stone with both hands, and a higb-finished picture of 
Yericles fightin; an Amazon. The last was contrived with so 
much art, that the hand which, in lifting up the spear, partly covered 
the face, scemed to be intended to conceal the likeness, which yet 
was very striking on both sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown 
into prison, where he died a natural death, though some say poison 
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was given him by his enemies, who were desirous of causing 
Pericles to be suspected. As for’ the accuser, Menon, fhe had ar 
immunity from taxes ted him, at the motion of Glycon, and the 
generals were ordered to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety by Ier- 
mippus, ‘a comic poet, who likewise accused her of is 
her house women above the condition of slaves for the pleasuie ut 
Pericles, And Diopithes procured a decree, that these who di. 
puted the existence of the gods, or introduced new opinions about 
celestial appearances, should be tried befure an assembly of the 

ople. ‘This chaise was levelled first at Anasagoras, and through 

im at Pericles, And as the People admitted it, another decree was. 
proposed by Dracontides, that Pericles should give an account of 
the public money before the Pry/anes, and tbat the judges should 
take the ballots from the altar} and try the cause in the city; 
but Agnon caused the lust article to dropped, and instead 
thereof, it was voted that the action should laid before the 
1500 judges, either for pecidation, and taking of bribes, or simply 
for corrupt practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted, though much against the tenor of the law, 
by means of Pericles, who, according to dischincs, shed many tears 
in his application for mercy for her. He did not eapect the sume 
indulgence fur Anasayorass and therefore caused him to quit the 
city, and conducted Inm part of the way and as he himself was 
become obnoxious to the people upon Thidias’s account, and was 
afraid of being called in questiun for it, he urzed on the war, which 
as yet was uncertain, and blew up that flame which, till then, was 
stiffed and suppressed, oy this means he hoped to obviate the 
accusations that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, 
because such was his dignity aud power, that in all important affairs, 
and in every great danger, the reyniblic could place its confidence in 
him alone, These are said to be the reasons which induced him ts 

rsuade the peuple not to grant the demands of the Laceda:monians ; 

ut what was the real cause is quite uncertain. 

The Lacedsemonians, that if they could remove 
Pericles out of the way, should be better abic to manage the 
Athenians, required to banish all execvable persons from 
among them: and Pericles, as Thucydides informs us, was by his 
mmother’s side related to those that were pronounced cavesad/e in the 
affair of Cylon. The success, however, of this application proved 
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the reverse of what was expected by those that ordered it. Instead 
of renclering Pericles suspected, or involving him in trouble, it 
cured him the more confidence and respect from the people, when 
they percaived that their cnemies both hated and dreaded him above 
all others. For the same reason he forewamed the Athenians, that 
if Archidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and ravaged the rest of the country, shoutd spare his estate, 
it must be owing either to the rights of hospitalits that subsisted 
between them, or to a design to furnish his enemies with matter of 
slander, and therefore, from that hour he gave his lands and houses 
to the city of Athens, The Lacedamonians and confederates 
accordingly invaded Attica with a great army under the conduct of 
Archidamus ; and laying waste all before them, proceeded as far as 
‘Acharnse where they encamped, expecting ‘that the Athenians 
would not be able to endure them so near, but meet them in the 
field for the honour and safety of their country. But it appeared to 
Pericles too hazardous to give battle te an army of 60,000 mcn—for 
such was the number of iba: Fedoponnesttas and Bwotians em- 
ployed in the first expediti that step to risk no less 
than the preservation of the city itself. As to those that were 
eager for an engagement, and ‘uneasy at his slow procecdings, 
he endeavoured to bring them to reason by observing, “That 
trees, when lopped, will soon grow again; but when men are cut 
off, the loss is not easily repaired.” 

in the meantime he took care to hold no assembly of the people, 
lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion ; but asa 
good pilot, when a storm arises at sca, gives his directions, gets his 
tackle in order, and then uses his art, regardless of the tears und 
entreatics of the sick and fearful passengers ; so Pericles, when he 
had secured the gates, and placed the guatds in every quarter to the 
best advantage, followed the dictates of his own understanding, 
unmoved by the clamours and complaints that resounded in his 
ears, Thus firm he remaincd, notwithstanding the importunity of 
his friends, and the threats and accusations of his enemics ; not- 
withstanding the many scoffs and songs sung to vilify his character 
asa generale and to represent him as one who, in the most dastardly 
manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. Cleon® too attacked 
him with great acrimony, making use of the general resentment 
against Pericles, as a means to increase his own popularity, a5 
Hermippus testifies in these verses: 

‘Satgrs, sleeps the 
ite iedrag wot may fears why bout thy prow, 
Bptte of the flaming Cieoat 

Pericles, however, d nothing of this kind, but calmly and 
silently bore all this di and virulence. And though he fitted 
‘out 500 ships, and sent against Peloponnesus, yet he did not 
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sail with them, but chose to stay and watch over the city, and keep 
the reins of government in his own hands until the Peloponnesians 
were gone, In order to satisfy the common people, whe were v 
uneasy on account of the war, he mide a distribution of money anil 
lands ; for, having expelled the inhabitants ot ina, he divided 
the island by Int among the Athenians. Besides, the sutterin:s of 
the enemy afforded them some consolation. The fleet sent ast 
Peloponnesus ravaged a large tract of country, and «4 ked the small 
towns and villages ; and Pericles himself made a des cnt upon tht 
territories of Meyara? which he Lid waste, Whence it appeats, 
that though the Peloponnesians greatly distressed the Athenians by 
land, yet, as they were equally distressed by sea, they could not 
have drawn out the war to so great a lenzth, but must soon have 
given it up—as Pericles foretold from the begining had not some. 

livine power prevented the etlect of human counsels, \ pestilence 
at that ume broke out,? which destroyed the flower of the suuth and 
the strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, but their very 
minds were affected: for, as persons delirious with a fever set 
themselves against a physician ora father, so they raved ayiimst 
Pericles and attempted his rum ; bem, persuaded by lite cuenties 
that the sickness was nccasioned by the multitade of ontdwellers 
flockin ¢ into the city, and a number of people stuited together, in 
the herght of the summer, in small huty and close cabins, where 
they were forced to live a lary inactive hfe, instead of Ineatling the 
pure and open air to which they had been accustomed. "they woul) 
needs have it, that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war 
began, admitted within the walls such crowds of peuple froin the 
comntry, and yet found no employment for them, but let them con- 
tinue penned np like cattle, to infect and destroy cach other, without 
affording them the least relief or 1¢freshment. 

Desirous to remedly this calamity, and withal in some dexree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned 150 ships, on which he embathed 
great numbers of seket horse and foot, aml was prepuing ta set 
sai. The Athenians conceived good hopes of success, and the 
enemy no Jess dreaded so greatan umament, The whole fleet was 
in readiness, and Pericles on board his own gaticy, when tre 
happened an elipse of the sum. The sudden durkues was looked 
apon as an unfavourable omen, and threw then into the greatest 
consternation, Pericles obser ing that the pilot was much astonished 
and perpleaed, took his cloak, and having covered his eyes with it, 
asked him, “If he found anything terrible in that, or consitlered it 
as asad pressage?” Upon his ans in the negative, he said, 
“ Whereis the difference, then, between this and the other, except 
that something bigger than my cloak causes the eclipse?” 
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In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so it 
an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of Epidaurus! and 
at first with some ration; Popes of success; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army all his measures, for it not only 
carried off his own men, but all that had intercourse with them. As 
this ill success set the Athenians against him, he endeavoured to 
console them under their losses, and to animate them to new 
attempts, But it was not in his power to mitigate their resentment, 
nor could they be satisfied until had showed themselves masters, 
by voting that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a 
fine, which, by the lowest account, was 15 talents—some make it 50, 
The at carried on n the: prosecalan against him was Cloon, 
as Idomeneus tells us; or ing to Theophrastus, Simmias; or 
Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides, of Pontus. 

‘The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided: the people quitting 
their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its sting in the 
wound; but his private affairs were in a miserable condition, for he 
had logt a number of his relations in the plague, and a misunder- 
slanding had prev: for some time in his family. Xanthippus, 
the eldest of his legitimate sons, was naturally profuse, and besides 
had married a young and expensive wife, daughter to [sander, and 
srand-daughter to I:pvlicus, He knew not how to brook his father’s 
rugality, who supplicd him but sparingly, and with alittle at a time, 
and therefore sent to one of his fri and took up moncy in the 
name of Pericles. When the man came to demand his money, 
Perieles not only refused to pay him, but even prosccuted him for 
the demand. Xznthippus was so highly enraged at this, that he 
began openly to abuse his father, First, he exposed and ridiculed 
the company he kept in his house and the conversations he held 
with the philosophers. He said, that Epitimius the Pharsalian, hav- 
ing undesignedly killed a horse with a javelin which be threw at the 
public games, his father spent a whole Sy in disputing with Proto- 
gorus, which might be properly deemed the cause of his death, the 
javelin, or the man thal threw it, or the president of the games 
Stesimbrotus adds, that it was Aanthippus who 5 the vile 
report concerning ‘his own wife and Pericles, and that the young 
man retained this implacable hatred against his father to his latest 
breath. He was carried off by the plague, Pericles lost his sister 
too at that time, and the test part of his relations and friends 
who were most capable of assisting him in the business of the state. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of senti- 
ment and greatness of soul He ncither t nor performed any 
funeral rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest re- 
lations, until the death of Phralus, his last surviving legitimate son, 
This at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; dut in putting the 
garland upon the head of the deceased, his firmness forsook him; 
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he could not forbear the sad spectacle; he broke out into loud 
lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears; a passion which he had 
never before given way to. 

Athens made a trial in the course of a year, of the rest of het 
generals i314! orators, and finding nonc of ‘sufficient weight and 
authority for so important a charge, she once moie tinned her eyes. 
on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the direction of aftairs 
both military and civil. He had for some time shut himeclf up at 
home to indulge lus sorrow, when Alcibiades and his other friends 
persuaded him to make his appearance. ‘The peuple making an 
apology for their ungenerous treatment of him, fe Teassumed the 
reins of government, and being appointed gencral, his first step was 
to procute the repeal of the law concerning bastards, of which he 
himself had been the author, fer he was afraid that his nume and 
family would be eaunct for want of a successor. ‘The history uf that 
law i3 a5 follows —Many years before, Pericles, in the height of lis 
power, and having several legitimate suns, caused a Jaw to be made 
that none should be accounted citizens of Athens, but those waose 
perents were both Athenians.’ After this, the king of Egypt niule 
the Adicnians a present of 40,000 medimni of wheat, and as this #15 
to be divided among the eiticens, many persons were proceeded 
against as illegitimate upon that law, whose birth had never Lele 
called in question, and many were disgraced upon false accus- 
ations. Near 5000 were cast and sold for slaves ;* and 14,0v0 ap- 
peared ta be entitled to the privilege of citizens? Though it was 
‘unequitable anu strange that a law, which had been put in eaccution 
with so much severity, should be repealed by the man who first pro- 
posed it; yet the Athenians, moved at the late misfortuncs in his 
lamily, Ly which he scemed to have sufiercd the punishmc ut of his 
arrogance and pride, and thinking he should be treated with hu- 
manity after he felt the wrath of Ueayen, permitted him to enrol a 
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such acute and continued symptoms as it generally shows, It was 
rather a lingering distemper, which, with frequent intermissions, 
and by slow Acgrecs, consumed his body and impaired the vigour 


of his mind. ‘Theophrastus has a disquisition in his Ethics, whether 
mon’s characters may be with their fortune, and the soul 
90 affected with the isorders the body as to lose her virtue; and 


there he relates, that Pericles showed to a friend who came to visit 
him in his sickness, an amulet which the women had hung about 
his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he submitted 
to so ridiculous a piece of ition.? 

‘When he was at the point of. is surviving friends and the 
principal citizens sitting about his discoursed together concern- 
ing his extraordinary virtue, and the great authority he had enjoyed, 
and enumerated his various exploits and the number of his victories ; 
for, while he was commander-in-chief, he had erected no less than 
nine trophies to the honour of Athens, These things they talked of 
supposing that he attended not to what thcy said, but that his senses 
werejone. He took notice, however, of every word they had spoken, 
and thereupon delivered himself audibly as follows :—I am sur- 
prised, that while Pio dwell upon and extol these acts of mine, 
though fortune hid her share m them, and many other generals 
have performed the like, you take no notice of the greatest and most 
honourable of my character, éhaf no Athenian, through my 
means ever put on mourning.” 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the can- 
dour and moderation which he ever retained amidst the distractions 
of business and the rage of his cnemies, but for that noble senti- 
mat which led him to think it his most excellent attainment, never 
to have given way to envy or ai notwit ing tl fatness: 
of his power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred a inst 
his greatest foe, In my opinion this one thing, L mean his mild and 
dispassionate behaviour, his unblemished integrity, and irreproach- 
able conduct during his whole administration, makes his appellation 
of Olymplus, which would otherwise be vain and absurd, no longer 
exceptionable; nay, gives it a propriety, Thus, we think the divine 
powers as the authors of all and naturally incapable of pro- 
ducing evil, worthy to rule ide over the universe. Not in 
the manner which the poets who, while they endeavour to 
bewilder us by their irrational opinions, stand convicted of inconsis- 
tency by their own writing. For they represent the place which the 
gods inhabit, as the region of security and the most perfect tran- 
quillity, unapproached by storms and unsullied with clouds, where a 
sweet serenity for ever reigns, and a pure a@fher displays itself 
without interruption; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature. Yet at the same time, they represent 
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the gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and 
other passions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. 

The state of public affairs soon showed the want of Pericles, and 
the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. 
those who, in his lifetime, could but ill-brook his superior power. 
as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial of ather ora. 
tors and demazogues, after he was yone, soon acknowle:ed that 
where severity was required, no man was ever more moc 
if mildness was necessary, no man better kept up his dignity 
Pericles. And his so much envicd authority, to which they had 

iven the name of monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have 

n the bulwark of the state. So much corruption and such a rage 

of wickedness broke out upun the commonwealth after his death, 

which he by proper restraints had palliated,? and kept from danger- 
ous and destructive extremities 1 











NICIAS. 


We have pitched upon Crassus, asa proper person to be put in 
Parallel wits Nicias ; and the misfortunes writes befell the one in 
arthia, with those which overtonk the other in Sicily, But, we 
have an apolo;ty to make to the 1uder on another account. As we 
are now undertaking a history, where Thucydides in the pathetic has 
dertaking # history, where Thucydides in the pathetic h 
even outdone himself, and in energy and variety of composition is 
perfectly inimitable ; we hope no one will suspect we have the 
ambition of Timwus, who flattered himself he could exceed the 
power of Thucydides, and make Philistus* pass for an inclegant and 
ordinary writer. Under the influence of that deception, Timiuus 
plunges into the midst of the battles both at sea and land, and 
speeches in which those historians shine the most. However, he 
soon appears, 
‘Not lke a footesan by the Lydian car, 
as Pindar expresses it, but a shallow puerile writer,! or, to use the 
words of the poet Diphilus, 
————-———A heavy animal =——_Cased in Sicilian lant 
Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus :*as where he 
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Te ae could not but considcr it as a bad omen for the 
jans, that they had a general with a name they derived from 
victory, wi disapproved of the exhibition” As also, “That by 
the mutilation of the Hermz, the gods presignified that they should 
suffer most in the Syracusan war from Hermocrates the son of 
Hermon,” And again, “It is probable that Hercules assisted the 
Syracusans, because Proserpine delivered up Cerberus to him; 
and that he was offended at the Athenians for supporting the 
AXgesteans, who were descended from the Trojans, his mortal 
enemies, whose city he had sacked, in revenge for the injuries he 
had received from Laomedon.” He made these fine obscrvations 
with the same discernment which put him finding fault with 
the language of Philistus, and censuring the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle, 








sophist ; and when that spirit of contest attempts things inimitable, 
Since, , it is impossible to pass 
over in silence those actions of Nicias which Thucydides and 
Philistus have recorded ; especially such as indicate his manners 
and disposition, which often lay concealed under the weight of his 
misfortunes ; we shall give an abstract from them of what appears 
most necessary ; lest be accused of negligence or indol- 
ence. As for other matters not generally known, which are found 
scattered in historians or in inscriptions and decrees, we 
shall collect them with care ; not to gratify a useless curiosity, but 
by drawing from them the true lines of this general's character, to 
serve the purposes of real instruction. 
‘The first thing 1 shall mention relating to him, is the observation 
of fustode: Thet ties of ibe. most tpi men ie, Athens, who 
a pater: friendship for the people, were Nicias 
the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Milesias, and Thera- 
menes the son of Agnon. last, indeed, was not so remarkable 
in this respect as the other two. For he had been reproached with 
Bis birth os a stranger come from the Isle of Ccos; and from his 
want of ness, or rather versatility, in matters of government, he 
waa called the Bushin.® 
Thucydides was the oldest of the three; and when Pericles acted 
a flattering part to the he often opposed him in behalf of 
the nobility. Though Nicias was much the younger man, he gained 
some reputation while Pericles lived, insomuch that he was several 
times his colleague in the war, and often commanded alone. But 
tration, paricuany by ihe influcoce of the rich and great, who 
tration, parti y by the influence of the rich an t, who 
hoped ‘he would reve barrier against the daring hsolence of 
Ckeon. He had, however, the wishes of the people, and they 
contributed their share to his it. 
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It is true, Cleon had a considerable interest, which he gained by 
making his court to the old men, and by his frequent donations to 
the poor citizens. Yet even many of these whom he studied to 
oblige, sceinz his avarice and effrontery, came over to Niclas. For 
the gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or motose in it, but was 
mixed with a reverence for the people in which fear scemed to be 
prevalent, and Consexuently was very agreeable to Uh Indevd, 

ie Was natually timid and cold-hearted; but this de con. 
cealed by the long course of success with which furtu oured 
his capeditions And his tunidity in the assemblics of the people, 
and dread of persons who made a trade of ampeachments, wits a 
popular thing, It contributed not a Tittle to gain him the regaids 
of the mulatude, who are afraid of those that despise them 
Jove ta promote these that fear them, because in peneral the yreatest 
honour they can hope to obtain is not to be despised by the great. 

As Pericle kept the icins of government in his hands by 
of real virtue, and by the force of his eloquence, he had no need to 
hold out false colours, or to usc any artitice with the people. 
Nicias was deficient in those great cudowments, but had superior 
riches, and he applied them to the purposes of popularity, On the 
other hand, he could not, like Cleon, divert and draw the people 
by an casy manner and the sallies of buflounery ; and therefore he 
amused them with the choruses of trayedy, with gyninastic exercises, 
and such like eshibitions, which far extceded, in point of magni- 
ficence and elegance, ali that went before him, and those of his own 
times too. Two of his oftciings to the gods are to be scen at this 
day ; the one a statuc of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, whieh has 
lost part of its gilding ; the other a small chapel in the temple of 
Bacchus, under the tripods, which are commonly oftered up by 
those who gain the price in tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already 
icturious in those eahibitions. It is said that in a chorus of that 
\d onc of his slaves appeared in the character of Bacchus. The 
slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, but had not yct arrived 
at maturity; and the people were so charmed with his, that they 
gave him long plaudits. At last Nicias rose up and said, “He 
should think it an act of impicty to retain a person in servitude, who 
seemed by the public voice to be consecrated to a god ;” and he 
enfranchised him upon the spot. 

His regulations with respect to Delos, are still spoken of as 
worthy of the deity who presides there. Before his time, the 
choirs which the cities sent to sing the praises of Apollo! landed in 
a disorderly manner, Lecause the mbabitunts of the island used to 
run up to the ship, and press them to sing before they were dis- 
embarked ; so that they were forced to strike up, as they were 
putting on their robes and [Saag But when Nicias had the 
conduct of the ceremony, by the name of Theoria, he 
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landed first in the Isle of Rhenia with the choir, the victims, and all 
the other necessary preparations He had taken care to have a 
bridge constructed. fore he left Athens, which should reach 
from that isle to Delos, and which was magnificently gilded, being 
adorned with garlands, rich stuffs, and tapestry. In the night he 
threw his bridge over the channel, which was not large; and at 
break of day he marched over it at the head of the procession, 
with his choir richly habited and singing hymns to the god. After 
the sacrifices, the games, and were over, he consecrated 
a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, and ikewise a field which he had 
purchased for 10,000 drachmas. The Dclians were to lay out the 
income in sacrifices and feasting, and at the same time to pray for 
Apollo's blessing upon the founder. This is inscribed on a pillar, 
which he left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. for 
the palm-tree, it was broken by the wind, and the fragments falling 
upon a great statue} which the people of Naxos had set up, 
demolished it. 

It is obvious that most of these things were done for ostentation, 
and with a view to popularity. Neveriheless, we may collect from 
the rest of his life and conduct, that religion had the principal 
share in these dedications, and that popularity was but a secondary 
motive, For he certainly was le for his fear of the gods, 
and, as Thucydides observes (Bk. vii.), he was pious to a d of 
superstition, It is related in the Dialogues of Pasiphon, 
pacrificed every day, and that he had a diviner in his house, who 
in appearance inquired the success of the public affairs, but in 
reality was much oftener consultcd about his owa ; particularly as 
to the success of his silver mines in the borough of Laurium; 
which in general afforded a large revenue, but were not worked 
without danger, He maintained there a multitude of slaves ; and 
the greatest part of his fortune consisted in silver. So that he had 
many retuncrs, who asked favours, and were not sent away empty. 
For he gave not only to those who deserved his bounty, but to si 
as might be able to do him harm; and bad men found resources 
in his fears, as well as good men in his liberality. The comic 
posts bear witness to what I have advanced. ‘Theleclides intro- 
duced a trading informer speaking thus; “Charicles would not 
ive one sting to prevent my declaring that he was the first fruits 
of his mother’s zmours ; but Nicias, the son of Niceratus, gave me 
four, Why he did it, 1 sball not say, though I know it perfectly 
well For Nicias is my friend, a very wise man besides, in my 
opinion. Eupolis, in his A/arifa, brings another informer upon the 
stage, who mects with some poor ignorant man, and thus ad- 
dresses him :— 

Jnformer—“ How long is it since you saw Nicias?” Poor man, 
—"I never saw him before this moment, when he stood in the 
market place.” Jnformer—“ Take notice, my friends, the man 
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confesses he has seen Nicias. And for what purpose could he see 
him, but to sell him his vote? -Nicias, therefore, is plainly taken 
in the fact” Poet— Ah fools! do you think you can ever per- 
suade the world that so good a man as Nicias was taken in mal- 
Practices.” 

Cleon in Aristophanes, says in a menacing tone, “I will outhawl 
ihe oratnry, and sale Nicias tremble.” And. Vhrsnichas glances 
at his excessive timidity, when, speaking of another person, he 
says, “I know him to be an henest man and a eh 
who does not walk the strects with a downcast look like Nicias. 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not sup or dis- 

course with any of the citizens, or come into any of those partics 
which make the time pass so agreeably. When he was archon, he 
used to in court ull night, being always the first th me, and 
the last that went away. When he had no public Lusiness upon 
his hands, he shut himself up at home, and was extremely difficult 
of access, And if any persons came to the gate, hix fricnds went 
and begged them to excuse Nicias, because he had some affairs 
under consideration which were of great importance to the state, 
__ The person who assisted him must in acting this farce, and gitin- 
ing him the reputation of a man for ever intent upan business, was 
one Hicro, who was brought up in his house, had a liberal educa- 
tion, and 2 taste for music given him there. He passed himself for 
the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, some of whose pnems are 
‘still extant, and who having conducted a colony into Italy, founded 
the city of Thurii, This Hiern transacted all the private husiness of 
Nicias with the diviners ; and whenever he came among the People 
heused to tell them, “ Whata laborious and miserable life Niciay odd 
for their sake. He cannot go to the bath,” said he, “or the table, 
but some affair of state solicits his attention : and he neglects his 
‘own concems to take care of the public. He can scarce find time 
for repose till the other citizens have had their first sleep, Amidst 
these cares and labours his health declines daily, and hi» temper is 
so broken that his friends no longer approach him with pleasure ; 
but he luses them too, after having spent his fortune in your 
service. Meanwhile other statesmen gain friends, and grow rich 
in their employments, and are sleek and merry in the stccrage 
of government.” 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much care, that he 
might have justly applied to himself that expression of Agamemnon, 


‘In vain the glare of porop proclaima ms master, I'm servant of the peuple — 


Nicias perceived that the commons availed themselves of the services 
of those who were distinguished fur their eloquence or capacity ; 
‘but that they were always jealous and on their guard ayainst 
their great abilities, and that they endeavoured to humble them, 
and to obstruct their progress in glory. This appeared in the con- 
demnation of Pericles, the banishment of Damon, the suspicions 
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they entertained of Antipho the Rhamnusian, but above all in the 
despair of Paches, who had taken Lesbos, and who being called to 
give an account of his conduct, drew his sword and killed himself 
in open court. 

rammed by these examples, he endeavoured to avoid such ex- 
peditions as he thought long and difficult ; and when he did take 
the command, he made it his business to proceed upon a sure plan. 
For this reason he was generally successful : yet he ascribed his 
success to fortune, and took refuge under the wings of that 
divinity } contenting himself with a smaller portion of honour, lest 
enyy's ould rob him of the whole. 

e event shewed the prudence of his conduct. For, h the: 
Athenians received many great blows in those times, none of them 
could be imputed to Nicias. When they were defcated by the 
Chalcideans in Thrace, Calliades and Xenophon had the command ; 
Demosthenes was general, when they miscarried in Atolia; and 
when they Jost roco men at Delium, they were under the conduct 
of Hippocrates. 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias ; on the con- 
trary, he took Cythera, an island well situated for annoying Laconia, 
and at that time inhabited by Lacedsemonians. He recovered 
many places in Thrace which had revolted from the Athenians, 
He shut up the Megarensians within their walls, and reduced the 
island of Minoa, From thence he made an excursion soon after, 
and got possession of the port of Nisa. He likewise made a 
descent upon the territories of Corinth, beat the troops of that state 
ina pitched battle, and killed eat numbers of them. Lycophron, 
their general, was among the slain. 

He happened to leave there the bodics of two of his men, who 
were missed in carrying off the dead. But as soon as he knew it, he 
rit d his course, and sent a herald to the enemy, to ask leave 
to take away those bodies. This he did, though there was a law 
and custom subsisting, by which those who desire a treaty for 
carrying off the dead, give up the victory, and are not at liberty to 
erect atrophy. And indeed, those who are so far masters of the 
field, that the enemy cannot bury their dead without permission, 
appear to be conquerors, because no man would ask that as 
a favour which he could command, Nicias, however, chose 
rather to lose his laurels than to leave two of his country- 
men unburied. 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and defeated the 
Lacedemonians who attempted to oppose him, he took the fortress 
of Thyra, then held by the Aiginetae, made the garrison prisoners, 
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and carried them to Athens. Demosthenes having fortiticd Pylos, 
the Pcleponnesians besieged it both by sca and land, A battle 
ensued in which they were worsted, and about goo Spartans threw 
themselves into the isle of Sphacteria. The taking of them scemed, 
and indeed was, an important object to the Athenians. But the 
siege was difficult, because there was no water to be had upon the 
spot, and it was troublesome and expensive to get conseys thither, 
In summer they were obliged to take a long circuit, and in winter it 
was absolutely impracticable. They were much ‘perpleacd about 
the affair, and repented their refusing the terms of peace which the 
Lacedzemoninns had offered by their ambassadors. 

It was through Cleon that the embassy did not take effect; he 
opposed the peace, because Nicias was for it. Clcon was his mortal 
enemy, and seeing him countenance the Lacedimonians, persuaded 
the people to reject their propositions by afurmal decree. But when 
they found that the siege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
there was almost a famine in their camp, they exprssed their re 
ment against Cleon. Cleon, for his part, laid the blame upon Nicias, 
alleging that if the enemy i must be through Ins slow and 
tmid operations. “Had I been the general,” said he, “ they could 
not have held out so long.” ‘The Athenian» teadily answered, * Why 
do not you Fe now against these S| ns?” And Nicias ruse up 
an declared, “ He would freely give up to him the command in 
the affair of Pylos; bade him take what forces he pleased; and, 
instead of showing his courage in words, where there was no 
danger, go and perform some actions worthy the attention of 


his Country.” 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined it at first, 
But when he found the Athenians insisted upon it, and that Nicias 
took his advantage to raise a clamour against him, his pride was 
hurt, and he was incensed to such a degree, that he not only under- 
took the expedition, but declared, “ He would in twenty days either 











put the enemy to the sword, or bring them alive to Athens. 

The People laughed at his declaration, instead of giving it any 
credit, Indeed, they had long been accustomed to divert them: 
selves with the sallies of his vanity. One day, for instance, when a 
general assembly was to be held, they had sat waiting for him a lon, 
time, At last he came when their paticnce was almost spent, wit 
a garland on his head, and desired them to adjourn unut the day 
following: “ For, to-day,” says he, “I am not at leisure; I have 
strangers to entertain, and J have sacrificed to the gods.” The 
Athenians only laughed, and immediately rose up and dismissed 
the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune in this com- 





their allies to the defonce of his country. — 
‘Tuvern. b tv. pipes 
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mission, that he acquitted himself bettcr than any one since Demos- 
thenes. He returned within the time he had fixed, after he had 
made all the Spartans who did not fall in battle deliver up their 
arms, and brought them pri: to Athens, 

‘This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias, It was considered 
as something worse than throwing away his shield, mean! it 
his command and to give his enemy an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself by his abdication. Hence Aristophanes ridicules him 
in his ly called The Birds, “By heaven, this is no time for 
us to slumber, or to imitate the lazy operations of Nicias.” And in 
his piece entitled 7he Husbandman, he introduces two Athenians 
discoursing thus— 

ast Athenian—" | had rather stay at home and till the ground,” 
2nd Athenian— And who hinders thee?” zs¢ Adhenian—“You 
hinder me. And yet I am wilting to pay 1000 drachmas to be excused 
taking the commission.” 2d Athena in—Let us see. Your 1000 
drachmas, with those of Nicias, will make 2000. We will excuse 

you. 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjust to himself but to the 
state. He suffcred Cicon by this means to gain such an ascendant 
as led him toa degree of pride and effrontery that was insupportable, 
Many cvils were thus bronght upon the commonwealth of which 
Nicias himself had his full s} We cannot but consider it as one 
great corruption, that Cleon now banished all decorum from the 
general assembly. It was he who, in his speeches, first broke out 
into violent exclamations, threw back his robes, smote upon his 
thigh, and ran from one end of the rostrum to the other. This soon 
introduced such a licentiousness and disre; to decency among 
those who dirccted the affairs of state, that it threw the whole 
government into confusion. 

At this time there sprung up another orator at Athens. This was 
Alcibiades. He did not prove so totally corrupt as Cleon. As it is 
said of the land of Egypt, that on account of its extreme fertility— 

‘Thete plenty sows the fields with herbs salubriom, 
‘But scatters many a bansful weed between, 





So in Alcibiades there were very different qualitics, but all in ex- 
tremes; and these extremes opened a door to many innovations ; 
so that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he had no time to establish 
any lasting tranquillity in Athens; but as soon as he had got things 
into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came upon him like a 
torrent, and bore him back into the storms of war. 

‘The persons who most opposed the peace of Greece, were Cleon 
and Brasidas. War helped to hide the vices of the former, and to 
show the good qualities of the latter. Cleon found opportunity for 
acts of injustice and oppression, and Brasidas for great and glorious 
actions. But after they both fell in the battle near Amphipolis, 
Nicias applied to the Lacedzemonians on one hand, who had been 
for sume time desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 


Bow no longer so warm in the pursuits of war, in fact, both parties 
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were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their weapons drop ont of 
their hands, Nicias, therefore, used his endeavours to reconcile 
them, and indeed to deliver all the Greeks from the calamities they 
had suffered; to bring them to taste the sweets of repose; and to 
re-establish a long and lasting reign of happiness. He immediately 
found the rich, the aged, and all that were employed in the culture 
of the ground, disposed to peace; and by addressing himscif to the 
rest, and expostulating with them respectively, he soon abated 
their ardour for war, 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an accommoada~ 
tion, and to exhort them to propose such measures as might effect 
it, ‘They readily confided in him, because they knew the foodness 
of his heart, of which there was a late instance in his humane treat- 
ment of their countrymen who were taken prisoners at_Pylos, and 
who found their chains greatly lightened by his good affices. 

‘They had already agreed to a suspension of arms for one year, 
during which time they often met, and enjoyed again the pleasures of 
ease and security, the company of strangers as well as nearcr friends, 
and expressed their mutual wishes for the continuance of a life wn- 
disturbed with the horrors of war. It was with great delight they 

eard the chorus in such strains as this— 
Arachne frecly now has loave Ther webs aroun] my sprar to weave, 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, “ That in time of peace 
men are awakened not by the sound of the trumpet, but the crowing 
of the cock.” They execrated those who said, it was decreed by 

that the war should last three times nine ycars,! and this free 
intercourse leading them to canvas every point, they at last signed 
the peace.* 

It was now the general opinion that they were at the end ofall their 
troubles, Nothing was talked of but Nicias. Ie, they sai 
man beloved of the gods, who, in recompence of his pic 
thought proper that the greatest and most desirable of all blevsi 
should bear his name. It is certain they ascribed the peace to 
Nicias, as they did the war to Pericles. And, indeed, the one would 
plunge them upon slight pretences into numberiess calamities, and 
the other persuaded them to bury the greatest of injuries in oblivion, 
and to unite again as friends. It is therefore called the Niean 
peace to this y= 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties should restore the 
towns and the prisoners they had taken; and it was to be deter- 
mined by lot which of them should do it first; but according to 
Theo stus, Nicias secured the lot by dint of money, so that the 
Lacedzmonians were forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians 
and Becotians were displeased at these proceedings, and endeavoured 





3 “T remember,” says Thucydides, “thas {I executed, und the war that was renewer! 
‘men- thereupon we shall find the oracle fully 
toned it was to last three tum nine = justified! by the evcot.--Tutcyp. L v, 
ten 4 Peace for 60 years wan agreed upon 
of the war, the truce very thort and © and aligned the rear f Uowing: but It waa 
‘observed thad followed 1%, the treaties soo broken again. 
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by sowing jealousies between the contracting poners, to renew the 
war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lacedxmonians to con- 
firm the peace, and to support each other by a league offensive and 
defensive. This he expected would intimidate those who were 
inclined to fly off. 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made it his business 
privately to oppose the peace, for he was naturally disinclined to in- 
action, and was moreover oficnded at the Lacedamonians on account 
of their attachment to Nicias, and their neglect and disregard of 
him, But when he found this private opposition incffectual, he 
took another method, Ina little time he saw the Athenians did not 
look upon the Lacedzmonians with so obliging an cye as before, 
because they thought themsclves injured by the alliance which their 
new friends had entcred into with the Bocotians, and because they 
had not delivered up Panactus and Amphipolis in the condition they 
found them. He therefore dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people's resentment. esides, he persuaded, and at 
last prevailed upon the republic of Argos to send an embassy, for 
the purpose of neyotiating a treaty with the Athenians, 

When the Lacedwmontans had intellixence of this, they sent am- 
bassadors to Athens with full powers to scttle all matters in dispute. 
‘fhese plenipotentiarics were introduced to the senate, and their pro- 

posals seemed perfectly just and reasonable. Alcibiades, upon this, 
icaring they would gain the people by the same overtures, circum- 
vented them by perlidious oaths and asseverations, “ Promising he 
would secure the success of their commission, if they would not de- 
clare that they came with full i powers, and assuring them, that no 
other me! would be so They gave credit to his 
insinuations, and went over from Nicias to him, 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first question that he 
asked them was, “ Whether they came with full powers?” Th 
denied it, as they were instructed. Then Alcibiades, beyond ai 
their expectations, changing sides, called the senate to bear witness 
to their forner declarations, and desired the people “Not to give 
the least credit or attention to such manifest prevaricators, who 
upon the same point asserted one thing one day, and another thing 
the next. Their confusion was i ible, as may well be im- 

ined, and Nicias was struck dumb with grief and astonishment. 
‘The people of course sent immediately for the deputics of Argos to 
conchude the treaty with them, But at that very moment there 
happened a slight shock of an earthquake, which, favourably for 
Nicias, broke up the assembly. 

Next day they assembled again; and Nicias, by excrting all his 
posts with much difficulty prevailed upon them not to put the last 

id to the league with Argos; but instead of that, to send him to 
Sparta, where he assured them all would be well. When he arrived 
there he was treated with great peapect, as # man of honour, and 
‘ane who bad shown that republic great friendship; however, as the 





12 Tare were othars joined in commission with him. 
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party that had favoured the Becotians was the strongest, he could 
effect nothing He returned therefore, not only with disrepute and 
disgrace, but was apprehensive of worse consequences trom the 
Athenians, who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that at his 
persuasion, they had set free so many prisancrs, and prisoners of 
such distinction, For those brought from Pylos were of the first 
families in Sparta, and had connextons with the greatest personages 
there, Notwithstanding this, they did not express their resentment 
in any act of severity; they only elected A les general, and 
took the Mantineans and Eleans, who had quitted the Lacedivmo- 
nian interest into league with them along with the Argives. They 
then sent a marauding 'y to Pylos, from thence to make 
excursions into Laconia, the war broke out afresh, 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose daily to a 
freater height, the ostracism was a. ‘To this the people 
Rave recourse at certain periods, and by it they expel for ten years 
any one who is suspected for his authority, or envied for his wealth, 
Roth parties were greatly alarmed at the danger, not doubting that 
it would fall to the Jot of one of them. The Athenians detested the 
life and manners of Alcibiades, and at the same time they dreated 
his enterprising spirit. As for Nicias. his riches eaposed him to 
envy, and the rather, because there was nothing social or popular 
in his manner of living ; on the contrary, his recluse turn seemed 
owing to an inclination for oligarchy, und perfictly in a forcign 
taste. Isesides, he lad combated opinions, and by makin; 
them pursue their own interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious. The whole was a dispute between the 
youn who wanted war, and the old who were lovers of peace, 

‘he former endeavoured to male the ostracism fall upon Nicias, 
and the latter on Alcibiades: 

‘But in seditione bad men rise to bouonr, 

The Athemans being divided into two factions, the subtlest and 
most profligate of wretches gained ground. Such was Hyperbolus 
of the ward of Perithois; a man whose boldness was not owing toan 
well-grounded influence, but whose influence was uw ing to his bold- 
ness ; and who disgraced the city by the credit he had acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehensions of banishment by the honour- 
able suffrage of the ostraci because he knew himsclf finer for a 

ibbet. Hoping, however, that if one of these great men were 
ed, he should be able to make head against the other, he 
dissembled not his joy at this spirit of party, but strove to exasperate 
the people against both. Nicias and Alcibiades, aking notice of 
his Fralce, came to a private interview, in which they agreed to 
unite their interests; and by that means avoided the ostracism 
themselves, and turned it upon H) lus. 

At first the people were plea: and laughed at the strange turn 
things had taken ; but upon recollection it gave them great uneasi- 






































1 Nictss inaisted thet the ‘Terotians, bocause they liad pot consented 
sbonld renounce thelr elllance with the to the peace. 
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ness to think that the ostracism was dishonoured by its falling upon 
a person unworthy of it. They were persuaded there was a dignit; 
in that punishment ; or rather, that to such men as Thucydides 
Aristides it was a punishment; whereas to Hyperbolus it was an 
honour which he might be proud of, since his profligacy had put 
him on the same list with the greatest patriots. Hence Plato, the 
comic poet, thus speaks of him, “No doubt his crimes deserved 
chastisement but avery different chastisement from that which he 
received, shell was not desi; for such wretches as he.” 

a Hipsar meee ae Cholargian, mine A Ni leidcedarad 
ant iy jus the ian, a ion of the tyrant, was the 
first. From this cvent it a how intricate are the ways of 
fortune—how incomprehensible to human reason. Had Nicias run 
the risk of the ostracism, he would either have expelled Alc! es 
and lived afterwards in his native city in full security ; or if it hi 
been carried against him, and he had been forced to retire, he 
would have avoided the impending stroke of misery, and preserved 
the reputation of a wise and experienced general. Iam not ignorant 
that Theophrastus says, Hyperbolus was banished in the contest 
between and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias ; but 
most historians give it as above rclated. 

About this time the A2gesteans and Leontincs sent an embassy 
to desire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian expedition. 
Nicias opposed it but was overruled by the address and ambition 
of Alcibiades, Indeed, Alcibiades previously gained the 
assembly by his discourses, and corrupted the people to such a 
degree with vain hopes, that the young men in their places of 
exercise, and the old men in the shops and other places where they 
conversed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of its seas, 
with all its ports and bearings on the side next Africa. For they 
did not consider Sicily as reward of their operations, but only 
as a place of arms; from whence they were to go upon the conquest 
of Carthage ; nay, of all Africa, and to make themselves masters of 
the seas within the pillars of Hercules, 

‘While they were so intent upon this expedition, Nicias had not 
many on his side, either among the commons or nobility, to oppose 
it; the rich, fearing it might be thought they were afraid to 
serve in person, or to be at the expense of fitting out men of war, 
sat silent, contrary to their better judgment. Nicias, however, 
opposed it indefatigably, nor did he give up his point after the 
decree was passed for the war, and he was elected general along 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, and his name first in the suffrages. 
in he or it assembly that was held after that, he rose 3 dlssande 
them, and to protest against their procecdings. In conclusion, he 
attacked ‘Alcbiades for plunging the state in a dangerous and 
foreign war, merely with a view fo his own cmolument and fame, 
But his arguments had no effect. They thought 2 man of his ex- 
perience the fitter to conduct this enterprise; and that nothin; 
could contribute more to its success, than to unite his caution wit 
the fiery spirit of Alcibiades, and the baldness of Lamachus ; there- 
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fore they were still more confirmed in their choice. Besides, 
Demostratus, who of all the orators took most pains to encow 
the people to that war, rose and said, he would soon cut off all t! 
excuses of Nicias ; and immediatcly he proposed and carried an 
order, that the generals should have the discretionary power to lay 
plans and put ice te seca. both at home and ripen 
It is said, in that priests strongly op; the expedition. 
But Alcibiades had other diviners to set against them ; nexpeal gave 
it out that certain ancient oracles promised the Athenians great 
glory in Sicily. The envoys, too, who were sent to consult the oracle 
of "Jupiter fmmon, returned with an answer importing that the 
Athenians would take all the Syracusans. 
If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they touk care to 
conceal them, lest they should sccm to pronounce anything inaus- 
jicious of an enterprise which their countrymen had tov much at 
rt. Nor would any warnings have availed, when they were nut 
moved at the most clear and obvious signs. Such was the mutilation 
of the Herma) whose heads were all struck off in one night, except 
that which was called the Mercury of Andocides, and which had 
becn consecrated by the tribe of Egis, before the door of that 
jon. Such also was the pollution of the altar of the twelve guds. 
man got astride upon it, and there emasculated himself with a 
stone. In the temple of Delphi there was a golden statue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in com- 
memoration of the victory over the Medes. The crows came and 
beaked it for several days, and. Pecked olf the golden fruit of the tree. 
The Athenians, however, said these were only fictions propagated 
at Delphi at the instigation of the Syracusans. A certuin oracle 
ordered them to fetch a priestess of Minerva from Clazomenie ; and 
when she came, they found her name was //espsia, by which the 
Deity scemed to exbort them to continue in quict, Meton, the 
astrologer, whether he was struck with these signs, or whether by 
the eye of human reason he discovered the impending danger (for 
h 





he had a command in the army.) feigned himself and set fire 
to his house. Others say, he used no pretence to madness, but 
having bumed down his house in the night, addressed himself next 
morning to the assembly in a forlorn condition, and desired the 
citizens, in compassion fur his misfortune, to excuse his son, who 
was to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

‘The genius of Socrates (/u 7 /eng.) on this occasion, warned that 
wise man by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove fatal 
to Athens, He mentioned this to several of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, and the ‘ing was commonly talked of. Many were 
likewise ly disco on account of the time wnen the flcet 
happened to be sent out. The women were then celebrating the 
feasts of Adonis, ducing whic there were to be secn in every quarter 
of the city images of the dead and funeral processions ; the women 


1 The Herma, or statust of Mercery, nlans at the gates of their teumplee and 
‘ware aquare figares placed by the Aibe the doors of their houses, 
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accompanying them with dismal lamentations. So that those who 
took any account of omens, were full of concern for the fate of their 
countrymen. They trembicd to think that an armament fitted at 
#0 vast an expense, and which made so glorious an appearance, 
would soon lose its consequence. 

‘As for Nicias, he shewed himself a wise and worthy man, in op- 
posing the expedition while it was under consideration ; and in not 
suffering himself, after it was resolved upon, to be deluded by vain 
hopes, or by the eminence of his post, so as to depart from his 
opinion, Nevertheless, when he could neither divert the people 
from their purpose, nor by all his efforts get himself excused from 
taking the command, but was placed, as it were ence, at the 
head of a great army ; it was then no time for caution and timid 
delay. Ife should not then have looked back from his ship like a 
child; or, by a multitude of protestations that his better counsels 
were overruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and abated the 
ardour of his troops, which alune could give him a chance of 
success, He should have immediately attacked the enemy with 
the utmost vigour, and made Fortune blush at the calamities 
she was preparing. 

But his conduct was ey different. When Lamachus proposed 
to make a descent close by Syracuse (7%. |, vi.,) and to give battle 
under the walls; and Alcibiades was of opinion, they should first 
reduce the citics that owned the auth of Syracuse, and then 
march against the principal enemy : jas oppused both, He 
gave it for coasting along Sicily without any act of hostility, and 
shewing what an armament they had. Then he was for returning 
to Athens, after having left a small reinfurcement with the Aige- 
steans, as a taste of the Atheuian strength. Thus he intercepted 
all their schemes, and broke down their spirits. 

‘The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibiades home to take 
his trial; and Nicias remained, joined indeed with another in com- 
mission, but first in authority. ’ There was now no end of his delays. 
He either made an idle ‘of sailing aiong the coast, or else 
sat still deliberating ; until the spirit of confidence which buoyed 
up his own troops was evaporated and gunc, as well as the con- 
sternation with which the cnemy were scized at the first sight of 
his armament. 

It is true, before the of Alcibiades, they bad sailed 
towards Syracuse with 60 galleys, so of which they drew up in line of 
battle before the harbour; the other 10 they sent in to reconnoitre 
the place. These advanced to the foot of the wails, and, by pro- 
clamation, invited the Leontines to return to their old habitations. * 
At the same time they happened to take one of the enemy’s vessels, 
with the registers on board, in which all the Syracusans were set 
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down according to their tribes. They used to be kept at some dis- 
tance from the city in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were 
then sent for to be examined, in to the a list of 
persons able to bear anns. When these registers were brought to 
the Athenian generals, and such a prodigious number of nantes was 
displayed, the diviners were greatly conceined at the accident 
thinking the prophecy, that the Athenians should take ail the Sy ra- 
cusans, might possibly in this have its entire accomplishment on 
another occasion, when Calippus the Athenian, after he bad killed 
Dion, made himself master of Syracuse. 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small retinue, the whole 
power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, indeed, was aman o 
great courage and honour, and he freely exposed his person in time 
‘of action ; but his circumstances were so mean, that whenever he 
gave in his accounts of a campaign, he charged a small sun for 
clothes and sandals. Nicias, on the contrary, besides his other 
advantazes, ‘great authority from his eminence, buth in te 
wealth and name, Weare told that on another occasion, when the 
Athenian gencrals met in a council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles 
the poet to give his opinion first, because he 
“Tt is true,” said Sophocles, “1 am older in respect of years; but 
abe are older in respect of service.” In the same manner he now 

ught Lamachus to act under his orders, thauh he was the abler 
general, and his proceedings were for ever timid and dilutory. At 
rst he made the circuit of the island with his ships at a great 
distance from the enemy, which served only to raise their spirits, 
His first operation was to lay siege to the little town of Hybla ; and 
not succeeding in that affair, he exposcd himself to the utmost 
contempt. Afterwards he retired to Catana, without any other 
exploit than that of ruining Hyccara, a small place subject to 
barbarians. Lais, the courtesan, who was then a girl, is 
said to have been sold among the prisoners, and carried from 
thence to Peloponnesus, 

‘Towards the end of the summer, he was informed, the Syracusans 
were come to that degree of confidence that they designed to attack 
him. Nay, some of their cavalry rode up to his trenches, and asked 
his troops in great derision, “ Whether Uicy were not rather come 
to scttle in Catana themselves, than to settle the Leuntines in their 
ald habitations.” 

Nicias, now, at last, with much difficulty determined to sail for 
Syracuse, In order to land his forces, and encamp them without 
running any risk, he scnt a person to Catana before him, who, under 
pretence of being a deserter, should tell the Syracusans, that if they 
wanted to surprise the ¢: ’s camp, in a defenceless state, and 
make themselves masters their arms and bagyage, they had 
nothing to do but to march to Catana with all their forces on a day 
that he mentioned. For the Athenians he said, passed the greatest 
part of their tine within the wails : and such of the inhabitants as 
‘were friends to the Syracusans had determined, upon their approach, 
to shut in the enemy, and to burn their flect. At the same time, he 
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assured them, their partisans were very numerous, and waited with 
a ae i bee onl Iship Nicias performed in Sicil 

is was t act ip Nicias ed in Sicily. 
Having drawn by this means the enemy's force out of Syracuse, 50 
that it was left almost without defence, he sailed thither from 
Catana, made himself master of their ports, and encamped ina 
situation where the enemy could least annoy him by that in which 
their chief strength consisted, and where he could easily exert the 
strength in which he was superior. 

‘The Syracusans, at their return from Catana, drew up before the 
walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and beat them, They did 
not, however, lose any great number of men, because their cavalry 
stopped the Athenians in the pursuit. As Nicias had broken down 
all the bridges that were upon the river, he gave Hermocrates 
opportunity to encourage the Syracusans, by observing, “That it 
was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to prevent fighting ; a3 
if fighting was not the business he eame about.’ | Their contra 
tion, indecd, was so great that, instead teen generals 
had, they chose three others, and the people promised, upon cath, 
ta indulge them with a power of acting at discretion, 

‘The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the camp, and the 
Athenians were desirous to take it, because of the quantity of its 
tich offerings in gold and silver. Nicias industriously put off 
the attack, and suffercd a Syracusan garrison to enter it; persuaded 
that the plunder his troops might get there would be of no service 
to the public, and that he should bear all the blame of the sacrilege. 

‘The news of the victory soon spread over the whole island, but 
Nicias made not the least improvement of it. He soon retired to 
Naxos,‘ and wintered there: ing an army on foot at a great 
expense, and effecting but little; for only a few Sicilians came over 
to him, ’ The Syracusans recovered their spirits again so as to make 
another excursion to Catana, in which they ravaged the country, 
and burned the Athenian camp. Meanwhile all the world censured 
Nicias, and said, that by his long deliberations, delays, and extreme 
caution, he lust the time for action. When he did act, there 
‘was nothing to be blamed in the manner of it: for he was as bold 
and vigorous in executing as he was timid and dilatory in forming 
a resolution, 

When he had once determined to retarn with his forces to Syra- 
cuse, he conducted all his movements with so much prudence, 
expedition, and safety, that he had gained the peninsula of Thapsos, 
disembarked his men, and got ion of Epipolze, before the 
enemy knew of his approach, He beat on this occasion some in- 
fantry that were sent to succour the fort, and made 300 prisoners ; 
he likewise routed their cavalry, which was thought invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared incredible 








1 Nieiaa knew be could not makes de nor could be go by land for want of 
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to the Greeks, was, that in a short space of time he enclosed 
Syracuse with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and much more 
difficult to be surrounded y such a work, by reason of the uneven- 
ness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, and the adjoini 

Add to this, that it was almost effected by a man whose Ith was 
by no means equal to such an undertaking, for he was afflicted with 
the stone ; and if it was not entirely finished, we must impute it 
to that circumstance. 

_ cannot, indeed, but admire the attention of the general, and the 
invincible courage of the soldiers, in effecting what they did, in this 
as well as in other instances, Euripides, after their defeat and 
death, wrote this epitaph for them— 

‘Light trophtes these from Syracuse obtain’d, Ere yut the gods warn partial. 
And in fact we find that the Athenians gained not only eight, but 
several more victories of the Syracusans, till the gods or fortune 
declared against them, at a time when they were arrived at the 
highest pitch of power, Nicins forced himself beyond what his 
health would allow, to attend most of the actions in person ; but 
when his Gistemper ‘was very violent, he was obliged to keep his bed 
in the camp, with a few servants to wait upon hum, 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commandcr-in-chief, came 
to an engagement with the Syracusans, who were drawing a cross 
wall from the city, to hinder the Athenians from finishing theirs, 
The Athenians gencrally having the advantage, went in tuo dis- 
oiderly a manner upon the pursuit; and it happened one day that 
Tamachus was Icft almost alone to receive tlic enemy’s cavalry. 
Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his strength and courage, ad- 
vanced Lcfore them, and gave Lamachus the challenge; which he 
did not decline. Lamachu» re eived the first wound, which proved 
mortal, but he retuned it upon his adversary, and they fell both 
together. The Syracusans remained masters of the body and arms 
of Lamachus, carried them off, and without losing a moment, 
marched to the Athenian where Nicias lay’ without any 
guards to defend him, however, by necessity and the 
sight of his danger, he ordered those about ‘him to set fire to the 
materials before the intrenchments which were provided for the 
machines, and to the machines themselves. ‘This put a stop to the 
Syracusans, and saved Nicias, togethcr with the Athcnian camp 
and baggage. For as soon as they beheld the flames rising in vast 
columns between the cump and them, they retired. 

Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had reason to form 
the most sanguine hnpes of success. The cities declared for him, 
and ships laden with provisions came daily to his camps his affairs 
‘being in so good a train that the Sicilians strove which should first 
express their attachment. The Syracusans themselves, despairing 
of holding out much longer, began to talk of proposals for an ac- 
commodation. Gylippus, sho was coming from Lacedzmon to 
their succour, being informed of the wall with which they were en- 
closed, and the eatremities they were reduced to, continued his 

13 
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, hot with a view to Sicily, which he gave up for lost, but, if 
possible, to save the Greek cities in Italy, For the renown of 
Athenians was now very extensive; it was reported thxt they 
carried all before them, and that they had a general whose prudence 
as well as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias himself, 
contrary to his nature, was suddenly elated by his present strength 
and success ; the more so, because he was persuaded, upon private 
intelligence from Syracuse, as well as more public application, that 
the city was about to capitulate. Hence it was that he took no 
account of the approach of Gylippus, nor placed any regular guard 
to prevent his coming ashore ; so that, sercened by this utter 
neghgenceGylippus landed with safety. It was at a great distance 
from Syracuse, and he found to collect a considerable army, 
But the Syracusans were so far from knowing or expecting his 
arrival, that they had assembled that very day to consider of articles 
of capitulation ; nay, some were for ing to terms that moment, 
before the city was absolutely enclosed, For there was but a small 
part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary material were 
upon the spot. . 

At this critical and dangerous instant, Gongylus arrived from 
Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars. The whole town 
was in motion, as might naturally be expected, He told them 
Gylippus would soon come, with several other ships, to their succour. 
They could not give entire credit to Gongylus ; but while they were 
weighing the matter, a messenger arrived Gylippus, with orders 
that they should march out to join him. Immediately upon this, 
they recovered their spirits, and armed, — Gylippus soon arrived and 
pet his troops in order of battle. As Nicias was drawing up against 

im, Gylippus rested his arms, and sent a herald with an of 
safe conduct to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did 
not deign to give him any answer ; but some of the soldiers asked 
him, by way of ridicule, “ Whether the Syracusans were become so 
strong bre je arrival of one Lacedemonian cloak and staff, as to 
despise the Athenians who had lately knocked off the fetters af 300 
Spartans and released them, though all abler men, and beiter 
haired than Gylippus 1” 

‘Timzus says the Sicilians set no great value upon Gylippus ; for 
in a little time they discovered his sordid avarice and meanness ; 
and, at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak and head of 
hair, Yet the same historian relates, that as soon as Gylippus 
shewed himself, the Sicilians about him, as birds do about 
an owl, and were ready to fo! wherever he pleased. And 
the latter account has more truth than the former. In the stati 
and cloak they beheld the of the Spartan dignity, and 
therefore repaired to them. Thucydides also tells us that G3 lippus 
was the only man who saved Sicily; and Phylistus, a citiven of 
Syracuse, and an eye-witness of those transactions, dues the sr - 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the advanta « 
killed some of the Syracusans. Gangylus of Corinth fell at the 
time. But the nevt day Gylippus shewed them of what consequeme 
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experience in a general is ; with the very same arms and horses, and 
on the same spot, by only altering his order of battle! he best the 
Athenians, and drove them to their camp, Then taking the stones 
and other materials which they had brought for their wall, he con- 
tinued the cross wall of the Syracusans, and cut through theirs in 
such a manner, that if they gained a victory, they could make 
no advantage of it. 

Encouraged by this s the Syracusans manned several 
vessels ; and beating about the country with their cavalry and 
allics, they made many prisoners. Gslippus applied to the towns 
in person, and they readily listened to him and lent him all the 
assistance in their power. So that Nicias, relapsing into his 
former fears and despondence, at the sight of nich a change of 
affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, either to send another 
army, or to recall that which he bad; and at the same time he 
desired them by all means to dismuss him from the command, on 
account of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to send another 
army into Sicily; but the envy which the first success of Nicias 
had excited, had made them og it off upon several pretences. 
Now, however, they hastened the succours, They likewise came 
to a resolution, that Iemosthenes should go in the spring with 2 
respectable fleet ; and that Eurymedon, with 10 guallcys, without 
watting till winter was over, should carry money to pay the troops, 
and acquaint Nicias that the had pitched npon Euthydemus 
and Menandez, officers who served under him, to assist 
him in his chat . 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both by sea and land. 
At first, part of his fleet was worsted ; but in the end he proved 
victorious, and sunk many of the enemy’s ships. He could not, 
however, succour his troops by land, as the exigence of the case 
required. Gylippus made a sudden attack upon the fort of 
Plcramyrium, and took it ; by which means he became master of 
the naval stores of the Athcnians, and a great quantity of treasure, 
which had been lodged there. Most of the ¢ were either 
killed or taken prisoners, But, what was stil a greater blow to 
Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost the convenience of his 
convoys, For, while he had Plemmyrium, the communication was 
safe and easy; but when that was taken, his supplies could not 
reach him without the utmost difficulty, because his transports 
could not pass without fighting the enemy’s ships, which lay at 
anchor under the fort. 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was beaten, not by 
any superior strength they bad to combat, but by their going in a 
disorderly manner upon the it. They therefore fitted out a 
most respectable ficet, in for another action, Nicias, how- 











‘1 He had the address to impute thelate —_befure between walle, where thoir cat 
defeat te himself, end to sarare iis mam and archers had mot room to act, he 
‘that their behaviour wae prevented their conquering, 

‘He suid, thet by ranging them the 
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ever, did not choose at present to try the issue of another naval 
ht, but declared it very absurd, when a large reinforcement of 
ips and fresh troops were hastening to him under the conduct of 
Demosthenes, to harard a battle with a force so much inferior, and 
80 ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 
appointed toa temy share in the command, were led by their 
ambition and jealousy of Demosthenes and Nicias, to strike some 
extraordinary stroke, in order to be beforehand with the one, and 
to outdo the most shining actions of the other. Their pretence was 
the glory of Athens, which they said would be utterly lost, if they 
shewed any fear of the Syracusan fieet. Thus they 
Nicias and gave battle, But they were soon defeated by a 
stratagetn of Ariston the Corinthian, who was a most excellent sea- 
man? Their loft wing, as Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, 
and they lost great numbers of their men. This loss threw Nicias 
into the gicatest consternation, He reflected upon the checks he 
had met with while he had the sole command, and that he had now 
miscanied again through the obstinacy of his colleagues. 

‘While he was indulging these reflections, Demosthenes appeared 
before the fort with a POR Gollan and formidable fleet. He had 
73 Galleys,* on board of w! ‘were 5000 heavy armed soldiers ; and 
archers, spearmen, and slingers, 3000. Their armour glittered, the 
streamers waved, and the prows of the slups were adorned with a 
variety of rich paintir He advanced with loud cheers and 
martial music, and the whole was conducted in a theatrical manner, 
to atte terror into the Ti ti despair again. Th 

¢ Syracusans were ready to to ir . They saw 
no ¢nd or truce to their miseries ; their labours and conflicts were 
all to begin anew, and they had been prodigal of their blood to no 

ose, Nicias, however, had not long to rejoice at the arrival of 

anarmy. At the first interview, Demosthenes wanted him to 
attack the cnemy, that they might take Syracuse by an immediate 
and decisive and return again with glory to Athens. Nicias, 
astonished at t and precipitation, desired him to adopt no 
rash or desperate measures. He assured him, delay would make 
ayatinst the enemy, since they were already in want of money, and 
their allies would soon quit both them and their cause. Consequently 
when they began to feel the hard hand of necessity, they woul 
apply to him again, and surrender upon terms, as they were going 
ta do before. In fact, Nicias had a private understanding wit 
several persons in Syracuse, who advised hin to wait with patience, 
because the inhabitants were tired out with the war, and weary at 
Gylippus ; and when their necessities should become a little more 
pressing, they would give up the dispute. 

1 Ariston mivised the eapiaine of the the, meantime, the 
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As Nicias mentioned these things in an enigmatical manner, and 
did not choose to speak out, it gave occasion to the other generals 
to accuse him of timidity. “He is coming upon us,” said they, 
“with his old delays, dilatory, siow, over cautious counsels, by 
which the vigour and ardour of his troops were lost. When he 
should have led them on immediately, he waited til! their spirit was 

one, and the enem: to upon them with contempt.” 
e other officers, listened to Demosthenes, and Nicias 
at last was forced to give up the point. 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land 
forces, and attacked Epipola: in the night. As he came upon the 
guards by surprise, he ki'led many of them, and routed those who 
stood uj their defence, Not content with this advantage, he 
proceeded till he came to the quarter where the Huvtians were 

Those closed their ranks, and first charged the Athenians, 
advancing with levelled pikes, and with all the ahem of voices ; by 
which means they repulsed them, and killed a considerable number, 
Terror and confusion spread through the rest of the army. They 
who still kept their ground, and were victorious, were encountered 
by those that fled: and they who were marching down from 
Epipole to support the foremost bands, were put in disorder by 
the fugitives ; 





r they fell foul of onc another, and took their friends 
for 3. confusion, indced, was inexpressible, occasioned 
by their fears, the uncertainty of their movement: and the impos- 
sibility of discerning objects as they could have wished, in a nysht 
which was neither quite dark nor sufficiently clear; the moon being 
near her setting, and the little light she gave rendered uscless by 
the shade of so many bodies and weapons moving to and fro. 
Hence the apprehensions of meeting with an enemy made the 
Athenians suspect their iene 80 threw them into the utmost 
perplexity and distress. They happened, too, to have the moon 
upon their backs, which casting their shadows before them, both 
hid the number of their men and the glittering of their arms; 
whereas the reflection from the shiclds of the enemy made them 
appear more numerous, and better armed than they really were, 
At last, they turned their backs, and were entircly routed, The 
enemy pressed hard upon them on all sides, and killed great 
numbers, Many others met their death in the weapons of their 
friends, Not a few fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The 
rest were dispersed about the fields, where they were picked up the 
next morning by the cavalry, and put to the sword. he Athenians 
lost 2000 men in this action; and very few returned with their 
arms to the head quarters, 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was what_he ex- 
pected ; and he inveighed against the rash proceedings of Demos- 
thenes. That gen defended himself as well as he could, but at 
the same time gave it as his opinion, that they should embark and 
return home as fast as possil “We cannot hope,” said he, 
“ either for another army, or to conquer with the forces we have, 


Nay, supposing we bad the advantage, we ought to relinquish 9 
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situation, which is well known at all times to be unhealthy for the 
troops, and which now we find still more fatal from the season of 
the year.” It was indeed, the beginning of autumn: numbers were 
sick, and the whole army was dispirited. 

Ne evertheless, aiicias cod not bear to Bear. bb returning home H 
not that he was afraid of any opposition e Syracu: ut 
he dreaded the Athenian tribunals and unfair impeachments there. 
He therefore replied, “ That there was no great and visible danger 
at present ; and if there were, he would rather die by the hands of 
the enomy than those of his fcllow citizens.” In this respect 
he greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who afterwards said to 
his countrymen, “ I had rather die with you than for you.” Nicias 
added, “ That if it should aj necessary to encamp in another 
place, they might consider of it at their Icisure.” 

Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, because his former 
counsels had unfortunate, And he was more willing to sub- 
mit, because saw others that it was the de) nce 
Nicias had on his correspo in the town, which made him so 
strongly oppose their return to Athens. But as fresh forces came 
to the assistance of the Syracusans, and the sickness prevailed more 
and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, 
and ordered the troops to be ready to embark. 

Everything accordingly was prepared for embarkation, and the 
enemy paid no attention to these movements, because they did not 
expect them. But in the night there happened an ehipse of the 
moon, at whick Nicias and ali the rest were struck with a ie 
funi:, cither through ignorance or superstition. As for an eclipse 
of the sun, which happens at the conjunction, even the common 
people had some iden of its being caused by the interposition of the 
moon: but they could not easily form a conception, by the inter- 

sitton of what body the moon, when at he full, should suddenly 
lose her hight, and assume such a variety of colours. They looked 
upon it thercfore as a strange and preternatural phenomenon, a 
sign by which the gods announced some great calamity. 

‘Anaxagoras was the first who with any clearness and certainty 
shewed im what manner the moon was illuminated and over- 
shadowed. But he was an author of no antiquity,! nor was his treatise 
much known, it was confined to a few hands, and communicated 
with caution and under the seal of secrecy. For the le had an 
aversion to natural philosophers and those who were then called 
Afeteorolescha (ingutrers into the nature of metcors), supposing 
that they injured the divine power and providence by ascribing 
things to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, and inevitable 
necessity. Protagoras was forced to fly on account of such a 
gysiem; and Anaxagoras was thrown into prison, from whence 

ericles with great difficulty got him delivered. Even Socrates," 


1 He was comtemporary with ‘Nictes was killed the fourth year of the 
and with Nistas too; for he diod the: ‘ninety-firet 
year of the Olympiad, aod 1 Suerntes tells us tn Me apology, tha} 
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who meddled not with  piysics Jost his life for philosophy. 4? Jast 
the glory of Plata enlightened the wort fhe 

generally received, both on account of kits t! i 
ne essity of natural cases to a tore foaces {itl a. ne pris tiple, 
‘Thus he remused all suspicion of impiety from su h researches, and 
brought the study of mathematics into fastuen. Hence it was that 
his friend Dion, though the moon was eclipsed at the time of his 
guing from Zacynthus against Dionysius, was not in the least dis- 
concerted, but pursued his voyage, and expelled the tyrant 

It was a great unbappiness to Nicias that he had not in 
then an able diviner. Stilbides, whom he employed un such ocea- 
sions, and who used to lessen the influence of his superstition, died 
a little before. Supposing the eclipse a prodigy, it could not, as 
Philochorus observes, be inauspicious to thuse who wanted to fly, 
Dut on the contrary, very favourable; for whatever is transacted 
with fear sceks the shades of darkness— light is the worst enciny. 
Besides, on other occasions, as Auticlides? remarks in hi» Comme! 
taries, there were only three days that people refiained from busi 
ness after an eclipse of either sun or moon; whercas Niciay wanted 
to stay another entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not sev 
her as bright as ever the moment she passed the shaduw caused 
by the interposition of the carth. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still observ: 
ing his sacrifices till enemy came upen hit, and invested his 
walls and intrenchments with their -furces, as well as circled 
the harbour with their flect. Not only the nien from the ships, but 
the very boys from fishing-boats and small barks challenyed the 
Athenians to come out, and offered them every kind of insult. One 
of these boys, named Eleraclides, who was of one of the Hest families 
in Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued by an Athenian 
and very near being taken. His uncle Pollichus, seeing his danger, 
made up with ten galleys which were under his cop-mand, and. 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to support him, % sharp con- 
flict, ensued, in which the Syracusuns were victorious, and Eury- 
medon and numbers more were killed. 

‘The Athenians, not brooking any further delay, with indig- 
nation called upon their generals to lead them off by land. For the 
Syracusans, immediately after the victory, blocked up the harbour. 
Nicias, however, would not agree to it, thinking it a cruel thing to 
abandon so many ships of burden and near 200 galleys, He therc- 
fore embarked his best infantry, and a select number of archers and 
spearmen, and manned with 110 galleys, as far as his rowers 
would supply them. The rest of his troops he drew up on the shore, 
abandoning his great camp and his walls which reached to the 
temple of Hercules, The Syracusans had not for a long time ofivred 
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situation, which is well known at all times to be unhealthy for the 
troops, and which now we find still more fatal from the season of 
the year.” It was, indeed, the beginning of autumn: numbers were 
sick, and the whole army was dispirited. 

ae We was afsid of any cppoaiton, fom the Syracteans: bad 
not that he was afrai amy from jyract it 
he dreaded the Athenian iniunels and unfair impeachments there. 
He therefore replied, “ That there was no great and visible danger 
at present ; and if there were, he would rather die by the hands of 
the enemy than those of his fcllow citizens.” In this respect 
he greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who afterwards said to 
his countrymen, “I had rather die with you than for you.” Nicias 
added, “ That if it should appear necessary to encamp in another 
place, they might consider of it at their Icisure.” % 

Demosthenes the matter no farther, because his former 
counsels had. ed unfortunate. And he was more willing to sub- 
mit, because le saw others d that it was the dependence 
Nicias had on his corres] in the town, which made him so 
strongly oppose their return to Athens. But as fresh forces came 
to the assistance of the Syracusans, and the sickness prevailed more 
and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, 
and oidered the {troops to be ready to embark. 

Everything accordingly was prepared for embarkation, and the 
enemy paid no attention to these movements, because they did not 
expect them, But in the night shere happened an eclifise of the 
moon, al which Nicias and all the rest were struck with a 
nic, cither through ignorance or superstition, As for an eclipse 
of the sun, which happens at the conjunction, even the common 
people had some idea of its being caused by the interposition of the 
moon; but they could not easily form a conception, by the inter- 
paves of what body the moon, when at vhe full, should suddenly 

her light, and assume such a varicty of colours. They locke 
upon it therefore as a strange and preternatural phenomenon, a 
sign by which the gods announced some great calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with any clearness and certainty 
shewed im what manner the moon was illuminated and over- 
shadowed. But he wasan author of no antiquity} nor was his treatise 
much known, it was confined to a few hands, and communicated 
with caution and under the seal of secrecy. For the people had an 
aversion to natural philosophers and those who were then called 
Afeteoroleschae (inguirers into the nature of meteors), supposing 
that they injured the divine power and providence by ascribing 
things to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, and inevitable 
necessity. Protegoras was forced to fly on account of such a 
system} and Anaxagoras was thrown into prison, from whence 
Pericles with great difficulty got him delivered, Even Socrates, * 
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who meddled not with physics, lost his life for philosophy, 4¢ dust 
the glory of Plato enlightened the world, and his destrine was 
generally received, both om account of his tife, and kas subye.ti 
necessity of natural causes to a more fowesju 
‘Thus he removed all suspicion of impiety from such re: 
brought the study of mathematics into fashion, Hence 
his friend Dion, though the moon was cclipsed at the time of his 
going from Zacynthus against Dionysius, was not in the least dis- 
concerted, but pursued his voyage, and expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappiness to Nicias that he bad not wi 
then an able diviner, Stilbides, whom he cmp 
sions, and who used to lessen the influence of his superstition, died 
a little before. Supposin: the eclipse a igy, it could not, a8 
Philochorus observes, be inauspicious to those who wantct to fly, 
but on the contrary, very favourable; for whatever is transact 
with fear seeks the shades of darkness—light is the worst enemy. 
Besides, on other occasions, as Auticlides' remarks in his Commen- 
taries, there were only three days that people refrained! from busi- 
‘ness after an eclipsc of either sun or moon; whereas Nicias wanted 
to stay another entire revolution of the mivon, as if he could not sce 
her as bright as ever the moment she pussed the shadow caused 
by the interposition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still observ- 
ing his sacrifices till the enemy came upon hin, and invested bis 

is and intrenchments with their land-forces, as well as circled 
the harbour with their fleet. Not only the men from the ships, but 
the very boys from fishing-boats and small barks challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and offered them every kind of insult, One 
of these boys, named Heraclides, who was of one of the Lest families 
in Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued by an Athenian vessel, 
and very near being taken. His uncle Pollichus, sceing his danger, 
made up with ten galleys which were under his comand, ant 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to support him. \ sharp con- 
flict ensued, in which the Syracusans were victorious, and Hury- 
medon and numbers more were killed. 

‘The Athenians, not brooking any further delay, with great indig- 
nation called upon their ge to lead them off by land. Forthe 
Syracusans, immediately ater the victory, blocked up the harbour 
Nicias, however, would not to it, thinking it a cruel thing to 
abandon so many ships of and near 200 galleys. He there- 
fore embarked his best latentry, aad a select number of archers and 
spearmen, and manned with 110 galleys, as far as his rowers 
would supply them. The rest of his troops he drew up on the shore, 
shandonny his great camp and his walls which reached to the 
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the usual sacriiices to that deity, but now both the priests and 
generals went to observe the a 
Their troops were embarked ; ‘the inspectors of the entrails 
mised the Syracusans a glorious victory, provided they did not 
in the attack, but only repelled force with force. For Hercules, 
they said, was victorious only i fing upon the defensive, and 
walling te attacked, Thus Ga Sy acess wet oot 

‘Then great sea-fight began; remarl not only for 
vigour that was exerted, but for its causing as great a variety of 
passion and agitation in the spectators as in the combatants them- 
selves. For those who looked on from the shore could discern every 
different and unexpected turn it took. The Athenians suffered not 
morc harm from the enemy than they did from their own order of 
battle and the nature of their armament. Their ships were all 
crowded together, and were heavy and unwieldy besides, while those 
of the enemy were so light and nimble, that they could easily change 
their situation, and attack the Athenians on all sides. Add to this, 
that the Syracusans were provided with a vast quantity of stunes 
which seldom failed of their effect wherever discharged; and the 
Athenians had nothing to oppose to them but darts and arrows, the 
flight of which was so diverted by the motion of the ship, that few 

them could reach their mark, “The enemy was put upon this ex- 
pedient by Ariston the Corinthian, who, after he had given great 
proofs of his courage and ability, fell the moment that victory was 
declaring for the Syracusans, 

After this dread defeat and loss, there was no possibility of 
escaping by sea, At the same time the Athenians saw it was ex- 
tremely difficult to save themselves by land. In this despair they 
neither opposed the enemy who were scixing their vessels close to 
the shore, nor demanded their dead. They thought it not so de~ 
plorable a circumstance to leave the dead without burial, as to 
abandon the sick and wounded. And though they had great 
miseries before their eyes, they looked upon their own case as still 
fore unhappy, since they had many calamities to undergo, and 
were to mect the same fate at last. 

‘They did, however, design to begin their march in the night 
Gylippus saw the Syracusans employed in sacrifices to the gods, 
and in entertaining their friends on account of the victory, and the 
feast of Hercules, and he knew that neither entreaty nor force would 

il with them to leave the joys of festivity and oppose the enemy's 
Right. But Hermocrates? found out a method to impose upon 
Nicias. He sent persons in whom he could confide, who were to 
pretend that they came from the old correspondents of that general 
within the town; and that their business was to desire him not to 
march in the night, because the Syracusans had laid several am- 
bushes for him, and seized all the passes. The stratagem had its 
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effect. Nicias sat still in the simplicity of his heart, fearing he 
should really fall into the enemy's snares, In the morning the 
enemy got out before him. Then indecd they didi seize all the difii- 
cult passes; they threw up works against the fords; broke down the 
bridges; and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was open 
and even, so that the Athenians could not move one step without 
fighting them. 

"These poor men lay close all that day and the night following, 
and then their march with tears and loud lamentations, as it 
they had been going to quit their native country, not that of the 
encmy. They werc, indeed, in great want of provisions, and it was 
a miserable circumstance to leave their sick and wounded friends 
and comrades bebind them; yet they looked upon their present 
misfortunes as small in comparison of those they Fad to expect, 

But among the various spectacles of misery, there was not one 
more pitiable than Nicias himself: oppressed as he was with sick- 
ness, and unworthily reduced to hard diet and a scanty 
when his infirmities required a liberal supply. Yet in spite of his 
ill health, he acted and endured many things which the most robust 
anderwent not without difficulty. All this while his troops could 
not but observe, it was not for his own sake, or any attachment to 
life, he submitted to such labours, but that he seemed still to cherish 

on their account. When sorrow and fear brought others to tears 

complaints. if Nicias ever dropped a tear among the rest, it was 
plain he did it from a reflection on the miserable and disgraceful 
issue of the war, which he hoped to have finished with great honour 
and success. Nor was it only the sight of his present mivcry that 
moved them, but when they recollected the speeches and warnings 
by which he endeavoured to dissuade the people from the expeilt- 
tion, they could not but think his lot much more unhappy than he 
deserved. All their hopes, too, of assistance from Heaven aban- 
doned them, when they observed that so religious a man as Nicins, 
cone who had thought no expense too great in the service of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and most orofligatc 
person in the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still endeavoured by the 
tone of his voice, by his looks, and cxprension of kindness to 
the liers, to shew himself ‘ior to his misfortunes, Nay, 
through = march of eight days, though attacked and harassed all 
the way by the enemy, be preserved his division of the army toler- 
ably entire, AU Demosthenes was taken prisoner, and the troops he 
had the conduct of were surrounded, after a brave resistance, at a 
place called Polyzelium. Demosthenes then drew his sword and 
stabbed himself, but asthe enemy came immediately upon him, and 
seized him, he had not time to give hinself the finishing stroke, 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, and he sent 
a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. Finding from their 
account, that Demosthenes and Lis party were really prisoners, be 
begged to treat with Gylippus, and ofiired es for paying the 
Syracusans the whole charge of the war, on condition they would 
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suffer the Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syracusans rejected the pro- 
posals with every mark of insolence and outrage, and fellagain upon 
a. wretched man who was in want of all manner of necessaries." 

He defended himself, however, all that night, and continued his 
march the next day to the river Asinarus, The encmy galled his 
troops all the way, and when they came to the banks of the river, 
pushed them in, Nay, some impatient to quench their burning thirst, 
voluntarily plunged into the stream. en followed a most cruel 
scence of blood and slaughter; the poor wretches being massacred 
At last, Nicias threw himsclf at the feet of 
Grlippus, you ‘should shew some compassion 
amidst your victory. I nothing for myself. What is life toa 
man whose misfortunes are even proverbial? But with respect to 
the other Athenians, methinks you should remember that the chance 
of war is uncertain, and with what humanity and moderation they 
treated you when they were victorious.” 

Gylippus was somewhat affected both at the sight of Nicias and 
at his speech. He knew the good offices he had done the Laceds- 
monians at the last treaty of peace, and he was sensible it would 
contribute greatly to his honour if he could take two of the enemy’s 
generale prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias from the ground, he 

de him take courage ; and gave ordcrs that the other Athenians 
should have quarter. But as the order was slowly communicated, 
the number of those that were saved was greatly inferior to that ofthe 
slain, though the soldiers spared several unknown to their officers, 

When the Syracusans had collected all the prisoners they could 
find into one body, they dressed some of the tallest and straightest 
trees that grew by the river, as {rophies, with the arms they had 
taken from the enemy. After w they marched homeward, with 
garlands on their heads, and with thcir horses adorned in the most 
splendid manner, having first shorn those of the Athenians. Thus 
they entered the city as it were in triumph, after the happy termi- 
nation of the sharpest dispute that ever subsisted between Grecian: 
and one of the most complete victories the sun ever beheld, gaine 
by a glorious and persevering cacrtion of firmness and valour. 

‘A gencral assembly of the of Syracuse and of its allies was 
then held, in which Eurycles* the orator, proposed a decree, “That 
in the first place, the day they took Nicias should be observed as a 
festival, with the tide of Asfvaria, from the river where that great 
event took place, and that it should be entirely employed in 
sacrifices to the gods.” This was the twenty-seventh day of the 
month Carneus, called by the Athenians A/cfagitnion? “As to 
the prisoners, he proposed, that the Athenian servants and all 
the allies should be sold for slaves; that such of the Athenians 
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as were freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, should be 
confided to the quarries; and that the generals should be put 
to death.” As Syracusans accepted the bill, Hermocrates 
rose up and said, “It was a more glorious thing to make a good 
use of a victory than to gain one.” Hut his motron raised a great 
ferment in the assembly. Gylippus expressing his desire to 

the Athenian generals, that he might cam) them prisoncrs to 
Lacedamon, the Syracusans, now grown insolent with their good 
fortune, loaded him with Feproac Indeed, they could” not 
well bear his severity and Lacedzmonian rigour in command, 
while the war lasted. “Besides, as Timaus observes, they had dis- 
covered in him an avarice and meanness, which was n discase he 
inherited from his father, Cleandrides, who was banished for taking 
of bribes, The gut of the 1000 talents which 1 sander sent by 
him to Sparta, sprstvined 30, and hid them under the tiles of his housc. 
Being deiccted in it, he ficd his country with the utmost disgrace. 

Timaus does not agree with Philistus and Thucydides, that 
Demosthenes and Nicias were stoncd to death by the Syracusans, 
Instead of that, he tells us that Hermocrates sent onc of his people 
to acquaint those two generals with what was passing m the 
assembly, and the messengers being admitied by the guards before 
the court was dismissed, the unhappy men despatched themselves. 
Their bodies were thrown without the gates, and lay there exposed 
to the view of all those who wanted to enjoy the spectacle. [ am 
informed that a shicld, said to be that of Nicias, is shewn to this day 
in onc of the temples at Syra: the exterior texture of which is 
gold and purple, and caccuted with surprising art. 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part perished in the 

uarries to which they were confined, by discases and bad dict ; for 
they were allowed only a pint of barley a day, and half a pint of 
water. Many of those who were concealed by the soldicrs, or 
escaped by passing as servants, were sold for slaves, and stiymatired 
with the figure of a horse upon their forcheads. Several of these, 
however, submitted to their fate with patience: ard the modesty 
and decency with which they behaved were such, that they were 
either soon released, or treated in their servitude with great respect 
by their masters. 

Some there were who owed their preseivation to Euripides. Of 
all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians weie most in 
Jove with, From every stranger that landed in their island they 
gleaned every small specimen or portion of his works, and communi- 
cated it with pleasure to each other. It is said that on this occasion 
a number of Athenians, upon their return home, went to Euripides, 
and thanked him in the most respectful manner for their obligations 
wo his pen; some having been enfranchised for teaching their 
masters what they remembered of his pocms, and others having 

refreshments when they were wandering about after the battle, 
singing a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since 
they tell us, that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their ports, 
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the Sicilians at first refused to admit her ; uj asking the crew 
whether they knew any of the verses of Euripides, and being 
answered in the affirmative, they received both them and their vessel. 

‘The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the first news 
of this misfortune; the person who brought it not appearing to 
deserve their notice. It seems, a stranger who landed in the Pirus, 
as he sat to be shaved in a barber's shop, spoke of it as an event 
already known to the Athenians. The barber no sooner heard it, 
but, before the stranger could communicate it to any other person, 
he ran into the city, and applying to the magistrates, informed them 
of the news in open court Trouble dismay seized all that 
heard it. The magistrates immediately summoned an assembly, 
and introduced the informant. There he was interrogated, of whom 
he had the intelligence, and as he could give no clear and pertinent 
answer, he was considered as a false news and a public 
incendiary. In this light he was fastened to the wheel, where he 
bore the torture for some time, till at length some credible persons 
arti who gave a distinct account of the whole disaster. With 

much difficulty did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among 
the Athenians, though he had often forewarned them that they 
would certainly happen. 


LYSANDER. 


AMONG the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at Delphi, one has this 
inscription, BRASIDAS AND THE ACANTHII TOOK THIS FROM THE 
ATHENIANS.’ Hence many are of opinion, that the marble statuc, 
the chapel of that nation, just by the door, is the 
statue of Brasidas, But in fact it is Lysander’s, whom it perfect! 
represents with his hair at full growth, and a length of beard, otk 
after the ancient fashion, It is not’ truc, indeed, (as some would 
have it) that while the Argives cut their hair in sorrow for the loss 
of a great hattle,* the Lacediemonians began to let theirs grow in 
the joy of success. Nor did they first give in to this custom, when 
the Bacchiadx* fled from Corinth to Lacedzemon, and made a dis- 
agreeable appearance with their shorn locks, But it is derived from 
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the institution of Lycurgus, who is reported to have said, that / 
hair makes the handsome more beautiful, and the ugly more terrible, 

Aristoclitus,! the father of Lysander, is said not 10 have been af 
the royal ne, but to be descended from the Ileraclidz by another 
family. As for Lysander, he was bred up in poverty. No one 
conformed more freely to the Spartan discipline than he. He had 
a firm heart, above yielding to the charms of any pletsure eacept 
that which results from the honour and success gained by gicat 
actions, And it was no fault at Sparta for young men to be led by 
this sort of pleasure. There they chosc to mstil into their cluldren 
an early passion for ylory, and teach them to be much affected hy 
disgrace, as well as clated by praise. And he that is not moved at 
these things is despised as a person of a mean soul, unambitious of 
the improvements of virtue. 

That love of fame, then, and je of honour, which ever in- 
fluenced Lysander, were imbibed in bis education ; and consequently 
nature is not to be blamed for them. But the attention which he 
paid the great, in a manner that did not become a Spurtan, and 
that casiness with which he bore the pride of power, whenever his 
own interest was concerned, may be ascribed to his disposition, 
This complaisance, however, is considered by some as no smull 
Part of politics. 

Aristotle somewhere observes (/’rollem Sect, 30),that great yeniuscs 
are generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives instances in So- 
crates, Plato, and Hercules ; and he tells us that Lysander, though not 
in his youth, yet in his age was inclined to it, Rut what is most 
peculiar in his character is, that thouzh he bore poverty well himself, 
and was never either conquered or corrupted by moncy, yct he filled 
Sparta with it, and with the love of it too, and robber her of the 
plory she had of despising riches, | For, after the Athenian wat he 

ight in a great quantity of gold and silver, but reserved no part 
of it for himself, And when Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters 
some rich Sicilian garments, he refused them, alleging, “lie was 
afraid those fine clothes would make them Jook more homely.” 
Being sent, however, soon after, ambassador to Dionysius, the tyrant 
offered him two vests, that he might take onc of them for his daugh- 
ter; upon which he said, “ His daughter knew betver how to chouse 
than he,” and so took them both. 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to a great length, the 
Athenians, after their overthrow in Sicily, saw their fleets driven 
out of the sea, and themselves the verge of ruin. Tut Alci- 
biades, on his return from banisiment, applied himself to remedy 
this evil, and soon made such a change, that the Athenians were 
‘once more equal in naval conflicts to the Laccdumoniuns. Here- 
upon the Lacedamonians began to be afraid in their turn, and 
resolved to prosecute the war with double diligence; and as they 
saw it required an able general, as well as great preparations, they 
gave the command at sea to Lysander.* 
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‘When he came to Ephesus, he found that city well inclined to 
the Lacedemonians, but in a bad condition as to its internal policy, 
and in danger of falling into the barbarous manners of the Persians; 
because it was near Lydia, and the king’s lieutenants often visitec 
it, Lysander, therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all 
his store-ships to be brought into their harbour, and built a dock 
for his galleys, By these means he filled their port with merchants, 
their market with business, and their houses and shops with money. 
So that, from time and from his services, Ephesus began to conceive 
he of that ness and spicndour in which it now flourishes. 

soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king’s son, was arrived at 
Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, and to acquaint him 
with the treachery of Tisaphernes. That viceroy had an order to 
assist the Lacedaemonians, and to destroy the naval force of the 
Athenians ; but, by reason of his partiality to Alcibiades, he acted 
with no vigour, and sent such poor supplics, that the ficet was 
almost ruined. 'Cyrus was very glad to find this charge against 
Tisaphernes, knowing him to be a man of bad character in gencral, 
and an enemy to him in  porticular. By this and the rest of his 
conversation, but most of all by the respect and attention whicl: he 
paid him, Lysander recommended himself to the young prince, and 
engaged him to te the war. When the Lacedamonian was 
going to take his leave, Cyrus desired him, at an entertainment 
Eade ‘on that occasion, not to refuse the marks of his reg: 

ut to ask some favour of him. “As you are so very kind to me, 

said Lysander, “Z beg you would add an obolus fo the seamen's pay, 
50 that instead &, tree oboli a day, they may have four.” Cyrus, 
charmed with this generous answer, made him a present of 10,000 
picces: of gold (Darict). Lysander employed the money to increase the 
wayes is men, and by this encouragement in a short time almost 
emptied the enemy's ships. For great numbers came over to him, 
when they knew they should have better pay; and those who re- 
mained became indolent and mutinous, and gave their officers con- 
tinual trouble. But though Lysander had thus drained and weakened 
his adversaries, he was afraid to risk a naval engagement, knowing 
Alcibiades not only to be a commander of extraordinary abitties, 
‘but to have the advantage in number of ships, as well as to have been 
successful in all the battles he had fought, whether by sea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos to Phocaa, and 
had left the command of the fleet to his pilot, Antiochus the pilot, 
to insult Lysander, and shew his own bravery, sailed to the har 
of Ephesus with twogalleys only, where be hailed the Lacedsemonian 
fleet with a great deal of noise and laughter, and passed by in the 
‘tmost insolent manner imaginable. par (a , Tesenting the affront, 
got a few of his ships sail, and gave chase. But when he 
saw the Athenians come to support Antiochus, he called up more 
of his galleys, and at last the action became general, Lysander 
gained the victory, took 15 ships, and erected a trophy. Hereupon 
the people of Athens, incensed at Alcibiades, took the command 
from him; and, a3 he found himself slighted and censured by the 
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army of Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to Chersonesus. 
This battle, though not considerable in itsclf, was made so by the 
tnisfortunes of Alcibiades. 

der now invited to Ephesus the boldest and most enter- 
prising inhabitants of the Greek citics in Asia, and sowed among 
them the seeds of those aristocratical forms of government whicl 
afterwards took place. He encouraged them to enter into associa- 
tions, and to turn their thoughts to politics, upon promisc that when 
Athens was once subdued, the popular government in their citics too 
should be dissolved, and the administration vested in them, His 
actions gave them a confidence in his promise. For those who were 
already attached to him by friendship or the rights of huspitality, 
he advanced to the highest honours and cmployments; not scrupling 
to join with them in any act of frand or oppression, to satisfy their 
avarice and ambition ; so that everyone endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with Lysander ; to him they paid their court ; they fixed 
their hearts upon him ; persuaded that nothing was too great for 
them to expect, while he had the management of affairs. Hence it 
was, that from the first they looked with an ill eye on Callicratidas, 
who succeeded him in the command of the flect ; and though they 
afterwards found him the best and most upright of men, they were 
Not satisfied with his conduct, which they thought had too much of 
the Doric! plainness and sincerity. lt is true they admired the 
virtue of Callicratidas, as they would the beauty of sume hero's 
statue ; but they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, and sup- 
port they had experienced in Lysander, insomuch that when he left 
them, they were quite <lejected, and melted into tears. 

Indeed, he took every method he could think of to strengthen 
their aversion to Callicratidas. He even sent back to Sardis the 
remainder of the money which Cyrus had given him for the supply 
of the fleet, and bade his successor go and ask for it, as he hi 
done, or contrive some other means for the maintenance of 
forces. And when he was upon the point of sailing, he mace this 
declaration, “I deliver to you a ficet that is mistress of the seas.” 
Callicratidas, willing to shew the insolence and vanity of his boast, 
said, “ Why do not you then take Sams on the left, and sail reumnd 
to Miletus, and deliver the flect to me there? for we necd not be 
afraid of passing y our enemies in that island if we are masters of 
the seas.” Lysander made only this superficial answer, “ You have 
the command of the ships, and not I;” and immediately sct 
sai] for Peloponnesus, 

Callicratidas was left in great difficulties ; for he had not brought 
money from home with him, nor did he choose to raise contributions 
from the cities, which were already distressed. The only way left, 
therefore was to go, as Lysander had done, and beg it of the king’s 
lieutenants ; and no one was more unfit for such an office, than a 
man of his free and great spirit, who thought any loss that Grecians 
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might sustain from Grecians, to an abject attendance at 
the doors of barbarians, who indeed a great deal of gold, but 
Nothing else to boast of. Necessity, however, forced him into 
Lydia, where he went directly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the 
porters tell him that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, desired to 
Speak to him. “Stranger,” said one of the fellows, “Cyrus is not 
at leisure ; he is drinking” “Tis well,” said Callicratidas, 
with great simplicity, “1 will wait here till he has done.” But when 
he found that these people considered him as a rustic, and onl 

laughed at him, he went away. He came a second time, and coul 

not gain admittance: and now he could bear it no longer, but re- 
tumed to Ephesus, venting execrations against those who first 
cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be insolent on account 
of their wealth ; at the same time he protested, that as soon as he 
was got back to Sparta, he would use his utmost cndcavours to 
reconcile the Grecians among themselves, and to make them for- 
midable to the barbarians, instead of their poorly petitioning those 
people for assistance against each other. But this Callicratidas, 
who had sentiments 20 worthy of a Spartan, and who, in point of 
justice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to the best of the 
Greeka, fell soon after in a sea-fight at Arginuse, where he 


lost the day, 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the confederates sent 
an embassy to Spar ‘a, to desire that the command of the navy might 
be restored to Lysander, to support the cause with much 
greater vigour if he had the direction of it Cyrus, too, made the 
same requisition. But as the law forbade the same person to be 
chosen tral twice, and yet the Laceda:monians were willing to 
oblige their allies, they vested a nomina) command in one Aracus, 
while Lysander, who was called licutenant, had the power. His 
arrival was very agrecable to those who had, or wanted to have, the 
chief authority in the Asiatic cities ; for he had long given them 
hopes, that the democracy would be abolished, and the government 
devolve entirely upon them. 

As for those who loved an and generous proceeding, when 
they compared Lysander and Callicratidas, the former appeared 
only a man of craft and subtlety, who directed his operations by a 
set of artful expedients, and measured the value of justice by the 
advantage it brought ; who, in short, thought interest the thing of 
superior excellence, and that nature had made no difference between 
truth and falsehood, but either was recommended by its use. When 
he was told it did not become the descendants of Hercules to adopt 
such artfill expedicnts, he turned it off with a jest, and said, “Where 
the lion’s skin falls short, it must be eked out with the fox’s.” 

‘There was a remarkable instance of this subtlety in his behaviour 
at Miletus. His friends and others with whom he had connexions 
there, who had ‘ised to abolish the popular government, and 
to drive out all that favoured it, had changed their minds, and re- 
conciled themselves to theit alversaries. "In public he pretended 
to rejoice at the event, and to cement the union; but in private ho 
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loaded them with es, and excited them to attack the com- 
mons. However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in haste, and running up to the leaders of the sedition, gave 
them a2 severe reprimand, and threatencd to punish them in an 
exemplary manner. At the same time, he desired the people tobe 
perfectly easy, and to fear no farther disturbance while he was 
there. ‘In ail which he acted only like an artful dissembler, to 
hinder the heads of the plebeian party from quiting the city, and to 
snake sure of their being put to the sword there. Accordingly there 
sms aot a man that trusted eterno who nga. ot lone, rie: 
ere is a saying, too, of "a, reco) n¢ ides, 
which shews the little regard he had for oaths: a aildreny he 
said, ‘were to be cheated with cockalls, and men with oaths.” In 
this he followed the example of Polycrates of Samos; though it ill 
became a general of an army to imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy 
of a Lacedsrnonian to hold the gods in a moore contemptible light 
than even his enemies. For Ae who overreaches by a false oath, 
declares that he fears hit enemy, but despises his God, 
Cyrus, having sent for Lysander to Sardis, presented him with 
great sums, and promised more. Nay, to shew how high he was 
his favour, he went so far as to assure him, that, if his father 
‘would give him nothing, he would supply him out of his own fortune; 
and if every thing clse failed, he ‘ancit down the very throne 
on which he sat when he administered justice, and which was all of 
massy gold and silver. And when he went to attend his futher in 
Media, he assigned him the tribute of the towns, and put the care 
of his whole province in his hands. At parting he embraced, and 
entreated him not to engage the Athenians at sea before his return, 
becaiee he intended to bring with him a great ficet out of Phoznicia 
and Cilic 
After the departure of the pri Lysander did not choose to 
fight the enemy, who were Bot inferlor to him in force, nor yet to 
lie idle with such a number of ships, and therefore he cruised about 
and reduced some islands. A2gina and Salamis he pillaged; and 
from thence sailed to Attica, where he waited on » who was 
come down from Decclea to the coast, to shew his land forces what 
a powerful navy there was, which gave them the command of the 
seas ina manner they could not have expected. Lysander, how- 
ever, Seeing the Athenians in chase of him, steered another way 
back through the islands to Asia. As he found the Hellespont un- 
guarded, he attacked Lampsacus by sca, while Thorax made an 
assault upon it by land ; in consequence of which the city was taken, 
and the plunder given to the troops. In the mean time the Athe- 
nian fleet, which consisted of 120 ships, had advanced to Eleus, a 
city in the Chersonesus. There getting intelligence that Lampsacus 
was lost, they sailed immediately to Sestos; where took in 
provisions, and then proceeded to gos Potamos. ey were. 
now just Sppasite the enemy, who still lay at anchor near Lampsa- 
cus, The Athenians were under the command of several officers, 
among whom Philocles was one, the same who persuaded the peopic 
i 
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ite ADVICE OF ALCTSIADES—RUIN OF ATHENIAN FLEET. [Grecian 


Ft patie hr rg tend eve at pit should have their ri 
wumbs cut off, might be disabled from handling a 
aE the present Chey all weat fest, in hopes of 
‘or the present they all went to rest, in s of coming to an 
action next day, But Lysander had another design. He com- 
manded the seamen and pilots to go on board, as if he intended to 
fight at break of day. were to wait in silence for orders, the 
land forces were to form on the shore and watch the signal, At 
sunrise the Athenians drew up in a line directly before the Lacedae- 
monians, and gave the chal ‘Lysander, though he had manned 
his ships over night, and stood facing the enemy, did not accept of 
it. On the contrary, he sent orders by his pinnaces to those ships 
that were in the van, not to stir, but to keep the line without making 
the least motion. In the evening, when the Athenians retired, he 
would not suffer one man to land, till two or three galleys, which he 
had sent to look out, returned with an account that the enemy were 
disembarked. Next morning ranged themselves in the same 
manner, and the like was practised a day or two longer. This made 
the Athenians very confident ; they considered their adversaries a3 
a dastardly set of men, who durst not quit their station. A 
Meanwhile Alcibiades, who lived in a castle of his own in the 
Chersonesus, rode to the Athenian camp, and represented to the 
generals two matcrial errors they had committed. The first waty 
that they had stationed their ships near a dangerous and 
shore ; the other, that they were so far from Sestos, from whence 
they were forced to fetch all their provisions. He told them it was 
thelr business to sail to the port of Sestos without loss of time, 
where they would be at a greater distance from the enemy, who 
were watching their op tunity with an army commanded by one 
tan, and so well disciplined, they would execute his orders 
upon the least signal, These were the lessons he gave them, but 
‘did not regard him. Nay, Tydeus said, with an air of contempt, 
You are not gencral now, but we.” Alcibiades even suspected 
some treachery, and therefore withdrew, 
On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered battle, they 
as usual, in @ careless and disdainful manner. U; is, 
Lysander detached some galleys to observe them; and ordered the 
ers, a8 soon as they saw the Athenians landed, to sail back as 
fast as possible; and when they were come half way, to lift up a 
braren shield at the head of each ship, as a si; for him to ad- 
vance, He then sailed t yh all the li it i 
to the captain and to all their men in good order, as 
well mariners as soldiers; and, when the signal was given, to push 
forward with the utmost vigour against the enemy. As soon, 
therefore, as the signal appeared, the trumpet sounded in the 
admiral's galley, the ships began to move on, and the land forces 
hastened along shore to seize the promontory. The space 
between the two continents in that place is Bi furlongs, which was 
soon overshot by the diligence and spirits of the rowers. Conon, 
the Athenian general, was the first descried them from land, 
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and hastened to get his on board. Sensible of the impend- 
ing danger, some he commanded, some he entreated, and others 
he forced into the ships. But all his endeavours were in vain. His 
men, not in least expecting a surprise, ucre ispersed up 
and down, some in the market-place, some in the field; some 
were asleep in their tents, and some preparing their dinner. All 
this was owing to the inexperience of their commanders, which hitd 
made them quite regardless of what might happen. ‘the shouts 
and the noise of the enemy rushing on to the attack were now 
heard, when Conon fled with cight ships, and esc 
king of Cyprus, The Peloponnesians fell upon the re: 
that were cmpty, and disabled the others, as the Athe 
embarking. | acir soldias coming unarmed and in a stra 
manner to defend the ships, perished in the empt, and those that 
fled were slain by that part of the enemy which bad landed. 
Lysander tuak 3000 prisoncrs and seued the whole fleet, except the 
sacred yalley called Peralus, and those that escaped with Conon. 
‘When he had fastened the captive galleys to his own, and plundered 
the camp, he returned to Lampascus, accompanied with the flutes 
and songs of triumph. This great action cost him but little blood; 
in one hour he Put ‘an end to a long and tedious war,! which had 
been diversified beyond all others by an incredible variety of events, 
This cruel war which had occasioned so many Lattles, appeared in 
such different forms, produced such vicissitudes of fortune, and de- 
stroyed more generals than all the wars of Greece pat together, was. 
terminated by the conduct and capacity of one man, Some there 
fore esteemed it the cfect of a divine interpo, ton, ‘There were 
those who said, that the stars of Castor and Pollux appeared on 
each side the helm of Lysander’s ship when he first sct out against 
the Athenians. Others thought that a sone which, acording lo the 
common opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this aver throne. 
Ut fell at Bigos Potanus, and was of a prodiious sice. ‘ihe poople 
the Chersonesus hold it in great veneration, and show it to this 
day.” It is said that Anaxagoras had foretold that one of those 
bodies which are fixed to the vault of heaven, would one day be 
loosened by some shock or convulsion of the whole machine, and 
fall to the earth. For he taught that the stars are not now in the 
places where they were originally formed; that being of a stony 
substance and heavy, the light give is caused only by the 
reflection and refraction of ether; and that they are carried 
along and kept in their oibits by the rapid motion of the heaveus, 
which from the beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies were 
separated from the rest, hindered them fiom falling. 
jut there is another and more probable upinion, which holds that 
falling stars are not emanations or detached parts of the clementary 
fire that go out the moment they are 5 Dor yet a quantity of 
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air bursting out from some compression, and teking fire in the 
upper region; but that they are really heavenly bodies which, from 
some relaxation of the rapidity of their motion, or by some irregu! 
concussion are loosened, and not so much upon the habitable 
part of the globe as into the ocean, which is the reason that their 
substance is seldom seen. 

pa ainachus however, in oe coat concerning religion, confirms 
the opinion of Anaxagoras, He relates, that for 75 days together, 
before that stone fell, there was scen in the heavens a large body af 
fire like an inflamed cloud, not fixed to one place, but carried this 
way and that with a broken and irregular motion; and that by its 
violent agitation, several fiery fragments were forced from it, which 
were impelied in various directions, and darted with the celerity 
and brightness of so many falling stars. After this body was fallen 
in the Chersoncsus, and the partiert ts recovered from their terror, 
assembled to see it, they could find no inflammable matter or the 
least sizn of fire, but a real stone, which, though large, was nothi: 
to the size of that liery gicbe they had seen in the sky, but appcaret 
only as a bit crumbled from it. It is plain that Damachus must 
have very indulgent readcrs if this account of his gains credit, If 
it is a truc one, it absolutely refutes those who say that this stone 
was nothing but a rock rent by a from the top of a mountain, 
which, after being borne for some in the air by a whirlwind, 
settled in the first place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps 
at last, this phenomenon which continued so many days, was a teal 
globe of fire; and when that globe came tu disperse und draw to- 
wards extinction, it might causc such a change in the air, and pro- 
duce such a violent whirlwind, as tore the stone from its native bed 
and dashed it on the plain, But these are discussions that belong 
to writings of another nature, 

‘When the 3ovo Athenian prlsoners were condemned by the coun- 
cil to dic, Lysander called Philncles, one of the generals, and asked 
him what punishment he thought he descaved, who bad given his 
citizens such cruel advice with respect to the Greeks. Philocles, 
undismayed by his misfortunes, made answer, “Do not start a 
question where there is no ji to decide it; but now you are a 
conqueror, proceed as you w. have been proceeded with had you 
been conquered.” After this he bathed and dressed himself ina 
rich robe, and then led his countrymen to execution, being the first, 
according to Theophrastus who his neck to the axe, 

Lysander next visited the maritime towns, and ordered all the 
Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair to Athens. His 
design was, that the crowds he drove into the city might soon occa- 
sion a famine, and so prevent the trouble of a long siege, which 
must have been the case if ‘isions had been plentiful. Where- 
ever he came, he abolished the democratic and other forms of govern- 
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ment, and set up a Lacedemonian governor, called Harmostes, 
assisted by ten archons, who were to be drawn from the societies he 
established, These changes he made as he sailed about at his 
leisure, not only in the encmy’s cities, but in those of his allics, and 
by this means in a manner engrossed to himself the principality of 
it Greece. For in appointing governors he had no regard to family 
‘or opulence, but chose them Eon among his own friends, or out of 
the brotherhoods he had crected..and invested them with full power 
of life and death, He even assinted in person at executions, and 
drove out all that opposed his friends and favourites. Thus he 
gave the Greeks a very indifferent specimen of the Lacedwmonian 
government. Therefore, Theopompus,' the comic writer, was under 
& great mistake when he compared the Laced.emonians to vintners, 
who at first gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after: 
wards dashed the wine with vinegar, The draught from the be- 
gioning was disagrecable and bitter, for Lysander not only took the 
administration out of the hands of the people, but composed his 
oligarchies of the boldest and most factious of the citizens. 
en he had despatcheil this business, which did not tate up 
any long time, he sent messenyers to Laceudemon, with an account 
that he was returning with 200 ships. He went, however, ta Altic: 
where he joined the kings Agis and Pausanias, in expectation of 
the immediate surrender of But finding that the Athenians 
muue a vigorous defence, he crossed over again to Asin. There he 
made the same alteration in the government of cities, and set up 
his decemvirate, after having. in each city a number of 
pele, and forced others to slttheir country. As forthe Ssinians, * 
expelled them all, and delivered their towns to the persons whom. 
they had banished. And when he hail taken Sestos out of the hinds 
of the Athenians, he drove out the Sestians tuo, and divided both 
the city and territory among his pilots and Lostswains. This was 
the first step of his which Laceda:monians disapproved: they 
annulled what he had done, and restored the Sestians to their 
country. But in other respects the Grecians were well satisfied with 
Lysander’s conduct. They saw with pleasure the Aiginetwc recover- 
ing their city, of which they had long been fispossetsed and the 
Melians and Scionseans re-established by him, while Athe- 
nians were driven out, and gave up their claims. 

By this time he was informed Athens was greatly distressed 
with famine, upon which he sailed to the Pircus, and obliged the 
city to surrender at discretion. The Lacedamonians say, that 
Ly wrote an account of it to the ephord in these words 
“ Athens is taken ;” to which they returned this answer, “ If it is 
taken that is sufficient.” But this was only an invention to make 
the matter look mor2 plausible. The real decree of the efAori ran 
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thuz—‘The Lacedamonians have come to these resolutions: You 
shall pull down the Pircus and the long walls; quit all the cities 
you are possessed of; and keep within the bounds of Attica, On 
these conditions you shall have Paget provided pay what is 
reasonable and restore the exiles? As for the number of ships you 
are to keep, you must comply with the orders we shall give you.” 

The Athenians submitted to this decree upon the advice of The- 
ramenes, the son of Ancon or Agnon. On this occasion, we are 
told, Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus addressed him: 
“Dare you go cont to the sentiments of Themistocles, by de- 
livering up those ls to the Laced#monians, which he built in 
defiance of them?” Theramenes answered, “Young man, I do not 
in the least counteract the intention of Themis for he built 
the walls for the preservation of the citizens, and we for the 
fame purpose demolish them. If walls only could make a city 
happy an secure, Sparta, which has none, would be the uphap- 
piest in the world. 

After Lysander had taken from the Athenians all their ships 
except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered up to him, 
entered their city on the sixteenth of the month Munyebion {April), 
the very day they had overthrown the barbarians in the naval fight 
at Salamis. He Bresently set himself to cl their form of 
government; and finding that the resented his proposal, he 
told them, “ That they had violated the terms of their ca irulation, 
for their watls were still s after the time fixed for the demol- 
ishing of them was passed ; and that since they had broken the first 
articles, they must expect new ones from the council.” Some say 
he really did propose m the council of the allies, to reduce the Athe- 
nians to slavery; and that Erianthus, a Theban officer, gave it as 


his opinion, that the city shonld be levelled with the 
spot on which it stood turned to 7 

Afterwards, however, when the officers met at an enter- 
tainment, a musician of Phocis d to begin a chorus in the 


Electra of Eurypides, the first lines of which are these— 

‘Tiubappy daughter of tho great Atrides, ‘Thy straw-crown'd palaoo I approach, 
‘The whole company were greatly moved at this incident, and could 
aot belp reflecting bow barbarous a thing it would be to raze that 
noble city, which produced so many great and illustrious men. 
Lysander, however, finding the Athenians entirely in his power, 
collected the musicians in the city, and having joined to them the 
band belonging to the camp, pulled down the and burned the 
ships to the sound of their instruments, while the confederates, 
coed with flowers, danced, and hailed the day as the first of 


Immediately after this he changed the form of their government, 
appointing 30 archons in the city, and fo in the Pireus, and plac- 
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ing a garrison in the citadel, the command of which he gave toa 
Spartan, named Callibius. This Calhbius, on some occasion or 
other, lifted up his staff to strike Autolycus, a wrestler whom 
Xenophon has mentioned in his Symposiacs ; upon which Autolycus 
‘seized him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. Lysander, 
instead of resenting this, told Callibius, by way of reprimand, “He 
knew not they were freemen, whom he had to govern.” The thirty 

yrants, however, in complaisance to Callibius, soon after put 

utalycus to death. 

Lysander? when he had settled these affairs, sailed to Thrace. * 
As for the moncy that remained in his coffers, the crowns and other 

ts, which were many and very considcrable, as may well be 

Imagined, since his power was so extensive, and he was in a manner 
master of all Greece, he sent them to Lacedamon by Gylippus, who 
had the chief conmand in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, opened 
the bags at the bottom, and took a consilerable sum out of each, 
and then sewed them up again ; but he was not aware that in ever 
‘bag there was a note which gave account of the sum it contained. 
As soon as he arrived at Sparta, he hid the money he had taken 
out, under the tiles of his house, and then delivered the bags to the 
ephori, with the seals entire. They opened them, and counted the 
money, but found that the sums differed from the bills, At this 
they were not a little embarrassed, till a servant of Gylippus told 
them enigmatically, “a great number of owls roosted in the Cera- 
tmicus.”* Most of the coin then bore the impression of an owl, in 
respect to the Athenians. 

‘ylippus, having sullied his former great and glorious actions by 
£0 base and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacediemon. On this occa- 
sion, in particular, the wisest among the Spartans observed the 
influence of mnney which could corrupt not only the meanest, but 
the most respectable citizens, and therefore were very warm in their 
reflections upon Lysander for introducing it. They insisted, too, 
that the ephori should send out all the silver and gold, as evils 
destructive in the peonertion they were alluring. 

a a ‘his, ‘a council was called, and 5 decree pr sed 

y Sciraphidas, as Theo; writes, or, according to Ephorus, 
by Phlogidas, “That no'coin, whether of wold or silver, shoutd be 
admitted into Sparta, but that they should use the moncy they had 
long obtained.” ‘This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while 
it was red hot, to make it brittle and unmalleable, so that it might 
not be applied to any other use. Besides, it was heavy, and 
difficult of carriage, and a great quantity of it was but of little 
value. Perhaps all'the ancient money was of this kind, and con- 
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sisted either of pieces of iron or brass, which from their form were 
called odelisci, whence we have still 2 quantity of small money called 
Gboll, tx of which make 2 drcchma of handful, that being 2s much 
ae ag the sed by Ly 

¢ motion out the money was oppo y- 
sander’s party, and they procured a that it should be con- 
sidered as the public treasure, that it be a capital crime to 
convert any of it to private uses, as if Lycurgus had been afraid of 
the money, and not of the avarice it produces. And avarice was 
net so much prevented by forbidding the use of money in the 
occasions of private persons, as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
the public; for that added dignity to its use, and excited strong 
desires for its acquisition. 1; it was not to be imagined, that 
while it was valued in public, it would be despised in private, or 
that what they found so advantagcous to the state should be looked 
upon of no concern to themselves. On the contrary, it is plain, that 
customs depending upon national institutions much sooner affect the 
lives and manners of individuals, than the errors and vices of indi- 
viduals corrupt a whole nation. For,when the whole is distempered, 
the parts must be affected too ; but when the disorder subsists only 
‘in some particular parts, it may be corrected and remedied by those 
that have not yet received the infection. So that these magistrates, 
while they set guards, I mean law and fear of punishment, at the 
doors of the citizens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not keep 
their minds untainted with the love of it ; rather inspired that 
love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and amiable thing. 

Lysander out of the 3} he had taken, erected at Delphi his 
own statue, and those of his officers, in brass: he also dedicated 
in gold the stars of Castor and Pollux, which Sisappeared! before 
the battle of Leuctra. The made of gold and ivory, which 
Cyrus sent in congratulation of his victory, and which was two 
cubits long, was placed in the treasury of Urasidas and the Acan- 
thians, rides of Detphi writes that Lysander deposited 
there a talent of silver, 52 ming, and 11 sfaters: but this is not 
agrecable to the accounts of his. we have from all historians, 

Though Lysander had now attait to greater power than any 
Grecian before him, yet the pridc and loftiness of his heart eaceeded 
it, For he was the first of the Grecians, according to Duris, to 
whom altars were erected by several cities, and sacrifices 
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‘To tha fainod leader of the Grecian bands, 

‘From Sparta's szople plane! ring Io penn | 
Nay, the Samians decreed that the feast which they had used to 
celebrate in honour of Juno, should be called the feast of Lysander. 
He always kept the Spartan poet Charilus in Ris retinue} that he 
might be ready to add lustre to his actions by the power of verse. 
And when Antiochus had written some stanzas in his prise, he 
was 80 delighted that he yave him his hat full of silver. Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Niceratus of Acractea, composed each 
@ panegyric that bore his name, and contested in form for the 
Prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at which Anti- 
machus' was so much offended, that he suppressed his 
Plato, who was then very young, and a great admirer of Anti- 
machus’ poetry, addressed him while under this chagrin, and told 
him, by way of consolation, “ That the ignorant are sufferers by their 
ignorance, as the blind are by their want of sight.” Aristonous, 

e lyrist, ato, had six — won the pris at the Pythian 
games, to pay his court to promis im, that ii was 
once more ‘victorious, he Pediat himself Lysander's retaincr, 
or even his slave. 

Lysander’s ambition was a burden only to the great, and to 
persons of equal rank with himself, But that arrogance and 
violence which grew into his temper along with his ambition, from 
the flatterics with which he was besicged, had a more catensive 
influence. He set no moderate bounds either to his favour or re- 
sentiment. Governments, unlimited and unexamined, were the 
rewards of any friendship or hospitality he had experienced, and 
the sole punishment that could appease his anger was the death of 
his enemy ; nor was there any way to escape, 

‘There was an instance of this at Miletus. He was afraid that the 
leaders of the plebian party there would secure themselves by flight ; 
therefore, to draw them from their retreats, he tock an oath, not to 
do any of them the least injury. They trusted him, and made 
their appearance ; but he immediately delivered them to the 
opposite party, and Sco were put to death, Infinite wore the 
cruelties he caercised in every city, against those whe were sus- 
pected of any inclination to popular government. For he not only 
consulted his own passions, and gratified his own revenge, but co- 
operated, in this respect, with the resentments and avarice of all his 
friends, Hence it was, that the saying of Eteorles the Laceda- 
monian was reckoned a one, “That Greece could not bear 
two Lysanders.* Theop! indeed, tells us, that Archistratus * 
had said the same thing of Alcibiades. But insolence, luxury, and 


1 There ware three poets of thin name, Alexander the Creat, about soventy years 
us their works were alllost. The first, after the time of Lnander's Chamitus, 
‘who was of sung the victory ofthe _ 3 According to others, he was ab Clarce, 
Athenians over Xerxes. He flourished He was ru: koned next to Homet In herota 
boot the ssventy-Bfth Oiympisd. et some thonght him top 
seoond was this oy 
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vanity, were the most disagreeable of his character ; whereas 
Tysagicrs power was attended wih a cruelty and savageness of 
manners, that rendered it insupportable. 

There were many complaints against him, which the Lacedz- 
monians paid no regard to. However, when Pharnabazus sent 
ambassadors to Sparta, to represent the injury he had received 
from the depredations committed in his province, the e#horé were 
meensed, and put Thorax, one of his friends and colleagues, to 
death, having found silver in his possession contrary to the late law. 
They likewise ordered Lysander home by their scyza/e, the nature 
and usc of which was this : Whenever the magistrates sent out an 
admiral or a general, they two round pieces of wood with 
0 much exactness, that they were perfectly equal both in length 
and thickness. One of these they kept themselves, the other was 
delivered to the officer then e1 These pieces of wood were 
called sryfale, When they any secret and important orders to 
convey to him, they took a long narrow scroll of parchment, and 
rolled it about thcir own staff, one fold close to another, and then 
wrote their business on it. This done, they took off the scroll and 
sent it to the general. As soon as he received it, he applied it to 
his staff, which being just like that of the magistrates, all the folds 
fell in with one another, exactly as they did at the writing: and 
though, before, the characters were so broken and disjointed, that 

ing could be made of them, they now became plain and legible. 
The parchment, as well as the is called scyfade, as the thing 
measured bears the name of the measure, 

Lysander, who was then in the Hellespont, was much alarmed 
at the soy/a/e. Pharnabazus being the person whose impeachment 
he most dreaded, he hastened to an interview with him, in hopes 
of being able to compose their differences. When they met, he 
desired him to send another account to the magistrates, signifying 
that he neither had nor made any complaint. He was not aware 
(as the sProverb has it) that “he was playing the Cretan with a 
Cretan.” Pharnabazus promised to comply with his request, and 
wrote a letter in his presence agreeable to his directions, but had 
contrived to have another by him to a quite contrary effect. 
‘When the letter was to be sealed, he palmed that upon him which 
he had written privately, and which exactly resembled it. Lysander 
upon his arrival at Lacedzemon, went according to custom, to the 
senate-house, and delivered Phamabazue's letter to the magistrates ; 
assuring himself that the heaviest was removed. For he 
knew the Lacedsemonians paid i attention to Pharna- 
bazus, because of all the king’s li he had done them the 

test services in the war. When the efAori had read the letter, 

ey shewed it to Lysander. He now found to his cost “that 
others have art besides Ulysses,” and in great confusion left the 
aie ara after, he applied to the magis d told he 
a to istrates, and told them he 

was ahliged ro goto the temple of ju iter Ammon, and offer the 
bacrifices he vowed before his Some say that when he 
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was besieging the city of the Aphytacans in Thrace, Ammon actually 
appeared fo him in a dream, and ordered him to raise the siege : that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphytwans sacrifice to 

3 and for the same reason now hastened to pay his devotions 
to that deity in Libya. But it was generally believed that he only 
used the deity as a pretext, and that the true reason of his retiring 
was his fear of the efhori, and his aversion to subjection. He chose 
rather to wander in forcign countries than to be controlled at home, 
His haughty spirit was like that of a horse, which has long ranged 
the pastures at liberty, and returns with reluctance to the stall, and 
to his former burden. 

_ With much difficulty he got leave of the effort to depart, and took 
his voyage. While he was it, the kings considered that it was 
by means of the associations he had formed, that he held the cities 
in subjection, and was in effect master of all Greece. They resolved, 
therefore, to drive out his friends, and re-establish the popular 

ents. This occasioned new commotions. First of all, the 
jians, from the castle of Phyle,! attacked the 3o tyrants, and 
defeated them, Immediately upon this Lysander returned, and 
persuaded the Lacedgemonians to support the oligarchics, and to 
chastise the people ; in of which they remitted 100 
talents to the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the war, and 
appointed Lysander himself their general. But the envy with which 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he would take Athensa 
second time, led them to determine, that onc of them should attend 
the expedition, Accordingly Pausanias marched into Attica, in 
appearance to support the 3o tyrants against the people, but in 
reality to put an end to the war, lest Ly sander, by his interest in 
Athens, should become master of it again. ‘This he easily effected. 
By reconciling the Athenians amongst themselves, and composing 
the tumults, he clipped the wings of Lysandcr’s ambition. Yet, as 
the Athenians revolted soon after, Pausanias was blamed for taking 
the curb of the oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and Ictting 
them grow bold and insolent again. On the contrary, it added to 
the reputation of Lysander: he was now considered as a man who 
took not his measures either through favour or ostentation, but in 
all his operations, how severe soever, kept a strict and steady eye 
‘upon the interests of Sparta. 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expressions as well as 
actions, which confounded his adversaries. When the Argives had 
a dispute with him about their boundaries, and thought their plea 
better than that of the Lacedzemonians, he shewed them his sword, 
and said, “He that is master of this can best plead about boundaries.” 

‘When 2 citizen of Megara treated him with great freedom in a 
certain conversation, he said, “My friend, those words of thine 
should not come but from and bulwarks.” 

‘When the Beeotians hesitated upon some propositions he made 
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them, he asked them, “Whether he should trail or push his pikes 
amongst them?” 

The Corinthians having deserted the he advanced up to 
their walls, but the Lacedemonians, he Burd, were very loth to 
‘begin the assault, A hare just then happening to start out of the 
trenches, he took occasion to say, “Are not you ashamed to dread 
those enemies, who are so idle that the very: sit in quiet under 
their walls?” 

‘When king Agis paid the last tribute to nature, he Jeft behind 
him a brother named Agesilaus, and a reputed son named Leoty- 
chidas. Lysander, who had regarded Agesilaus with an extra- 
ordinary affection, persuaded him to lay claim to the crown, as 
a genuine descendant of Hercules; whereas Leotychidas was 
suspected to be the son of Alcibiades, and the fruit of a private 
commerce which he had with Timma, the wife of Agis, during his 
exile in Sparta Agis, they tell ‘us, from his computation of the 
time, concluded that the child was not his, and therefore took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly disavowed him through the 
whole course of his life. However, when he fell sick, and was 
carried to Hera} he was led upon by the entreaties of the 
youth himself, and of his before he died, to declare before 
many witnesses that Leotychidas was his lawful son, At the same 
time, he desired all persons present to testify these his last words to 
the Lacedeemonians, and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favour of Leotychidas. 
As for Agesilaus, he was a man of uncoramon merit, and supported 
besides by the interest of Lysander ; but his affairs were near being 
ruined by Diophites, a famous interpreter of oracles, who appli 
this prophecy to his ess?§— 

Beware, pron Sparta, lost w maimed empire 
‘Dona ; for other woee 
reetentreaiooar 


‘By the atroug tide of war,- 
Many believed this in! ion, and were turning to Leotychidas, 
But "Lysander observed, t hophites had mistaken the sense 


that Dio; 
of the oracle; for that the deity did not give himself any concern 
about their bei eveerned aan king, but meant that their 


gst 
and partly by his interest, he prevailed 
Serecce te Agesllana, and’ be ‘as declare! Li 

Lysander immediately him to carry the war into Asia, 
encouraging him with the hope of ing the Persian ; 
and becoming himself the greatest of mankind, He likewise sent 
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instructions to his friends in Asia, to petition the Lacedzmonians 
to give Agesilaus the conduct of the war against the barbarians, 
‘They complied with his order, and sent ambassadors to Lacedemon 
for that purpose. Indeed, this command, which Lysander procured 
Agesilaus, seems to have been an honour equal ta the crown itself. 
But ambitious spirits, though in other respects not unfit for affairs 
of state, are hindered from many great actions by the cnvy they 


bear their fellow-candidates for For thus they make those 
their adversaries, who would otherwise have been their assistants 
in the course of glory. 


‘Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made him one of his thirty 
counsellors, and gave him the first rank in his friendship, But 
when they came into Asia, \gesilaus found, that the people, being 
‘unacquainted with him, seldom applied to him, and were very short 
in their addresses; whereas Lysander, whom they had long known, 
had them always at his gates or in his train, some attending out of 
friendship, and others out of fear. Just as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal actor represents a messenger or a servant, and is 
admired in that character, while he who bears the diadem and 
sceptre is hardly listened to when he speaks; so in this case the 
counsellor engrossed all the honour, and the king had the title of 
commander without the power, 

Doubtless this unsensonable ambition of Lysander deserved cor- 
rection, and he was to be madc to know that the second place only 
belonged to him. But entirely to cast off a friend and benefactor, 
and, frum a jealousy of honour, to expose him to scorn, was a ste) 
unworthy the character of Agesilaus, Ie bean with taking busi- 
‘ness out of his hands, and making it @ point not to eniploy him on 
any occasion where he might distinguish himself. In the next 

: those for whom Lysander interested himsclf were sure to 
miscarry, and to mect with less indulgence than others of the 
meanest station. Thus the king: gradually undermined his power. 

‘When Lysander found that he failed in all his applications, 
and that his kindness was only a hinderance to his friends, he 
desired them to forbear their addresses to him, and to wait only 
upon the king, or the present dispensers of his favours, In conse- 
quence of this, they gave him no farther trouble alout business, 
Dut still continued their attentions, and joined him in the public 
walks and other places of resort. This gave Azcsilius more pain 
than ever; and his envy and jealousy continually increased; inso- 
auch that while he gave commands and governments to common 
soldiers, be, appelated Lysander his carver. Then, to insult the 
Tonians, he bade them “go and make their court to his carver.” 

Hereupon Lysander determined to come to an explanation with 
hhim, and their discourse was very laconic. “Truly, Agesilaus, you 
Imow very well how to tread upon your friends.” “Yes," said he, 
“when they want to be greater than myself. It is but fit that those 
who are willing to advance my should share it” “ Perhaps, 
said 1 ysander, “this is rather you say than what I did. I 
of you, however, for the sake of strangers who have their eyes upen 
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us, that you will put me in some post, where I may be least obnoxious, 
ang me ee 2 the lieutenancy of the Hellespont 
ly to this request, ie ce Hi was 
ited him; and though he still retained his resentment against 
ilaus, be did not neglect his duty. He fpund Spithridates? a 
Persian remarkable for his valour, and with an army at his command, 
at variance with Pharnabazus, and uaded him to revolt to 
Agesilaus, This was the only service he was employed upon ; and 
when this commission was expired, he returned to Sparta, in great 
disgrace, highly incensed against Agesilaus, and more displeased 
than ever with the whole frame of government. He resolved, 
therefore, now, without any farther loss of time, to bring about the 
he had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidze mixed with the Dorians, and settled in 
Peloponnesus, there was a large and flourishinz tribe of them at 
Sparta, The whole, however, were not entitled to the regal 
succession, but only two families, the Eup tionidae and the Agida: ; 
while the rest had no share in the inistration on account 
of their high birth ; for as to the common rewards of virtue, they 





were open to all men of distii merit. Lysander, who was of 
this lineage, no sooner sr exalted by his great actions, 
and with friends and power, but he became uneasy to 


‘Su 

think that a city which owed its grandeur to him, should be ruled 
by others no better descended than himself. Hence he entertained 
a design to alter the settlement which confined the succession to 
two families only, and to lay it open to all the Heraclidz. Some 
say his intention was to extend this high honour not only to all the 
Heraclidze, but to all the citizens of Sparta; that it might not so 
much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as tothose who resembled 
Hercules in that virtue which numbered him with the gods. He 
hoped, too, that when the crown was settled in this manner, no 
Spartan would have better ions than himself. 

‘At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his scheme, and 
committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of Halicarnassus 
for that purpose. But he soon saw that so great and difficult a 
reformation required bolder and more estraordinary methods to bring 
it to bear, And, as in tragedy inery is made use of, where 
more natural means will not do, so he resolved to strike the people 
with oracles and Prophecies 5 well knowing that the eloquence 
af Cleon would avail but little, unless he first subdued their 
minds with divine sanctions, and the terrors of superstition. 
Ephorus tells us, he first attempted to corrupt the priestess of 
Delphi, and afterwards those of Dodona by means of one Pherecles, 
and having no success in either application, he went himself to the 
oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests large sums of gold. They 
too rejected his offers with indignation, and sent deputies to Sparta 
to accuse him of that crime. When these Libyans found he was 
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nequitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this manner— 
“ We will pass better judgments when you come to live among us 
in Libya.”’ It seems there was an ancient prophecy that the Lace- 
dzemonians would sometime or other settle in Africa, This whole 
scheme of Lysander’s was of no ordinary texture, nor took its rise, 
from accidental circumstances, but was laid deep, and conducted 
with uncommon art and address, so that it may be compared to a 
mathematical demonstration in which, from some principles first 
assumed, the conclusion is deduced through a variety af obstruse 
and intricate steps. We shall, therefore, explain it at large, taking 
Ephorus, who was both an historian and philosopher, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out that she was 
pregnant by ‘Apollo, Many rejected her asscition, and many be- 
lieved it, that when she was delivered of a son, several persons 
of the greatest eminence took particular care of his education, and 
for some reason or other gave him the name of Silenus. Lysander 
took this miraculous birth for a foundation, and raised all his butd- 
ing upon it. Le made choice of such asaltanty as might bring the 

into reputation, and put it beyond suspicion. en he got. 
another story propagated at Delphi and spread at Sparta, “That 
certain ancient oracles were kept in the private registers of the 
priests which it was not lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some 
ture age a person should arise who could clearly prove himself the 
son of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publish those oracles.” 
The way thus pared, Silenus was to make his appearance as 
the son of Apulio, and demand the oracles, The priests, who were 
in combination, were to inquire into every article, and examine him 
strictly as to his birth, At last they were to pretend to be convinced! 
of his divine parentage, and to show him the books. Silenus then 
was to read in public all those ies, particularly that for which 
the whule design was set on namely, “That it would be more 
for the honour and interest of Sparta to set aside the present race 
of kings, and choose others out of the best and most worthy of men 
in the commonwealth.” But when Silenus was grown up, and came 
to undertake his part, Lysander had the mortification to sec his 
iece miscarry by the cowardice of one of the actors, whose heart 

‘ited him just as the thing. was going to be put in execution, How- 
ver, nothing of this was discovered while Lysander lived, 

He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, after he had en- 
gaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in the Bocotian 
war. It is indosd related variously, some laying the Llame upon 
him, some upon the Thebans, and others upon both. Those who 
dl the Thebans with it say, they overturned the altar and 

the sacrifice? Agesilaus was offering at Aulus; and that 


7 Bee. this affair of the sacrifice, the 
jana, were oifenied ai” tha 
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Androclides and Amphitheus beis with Persian i 
sees haar pert ie amr 
raw upon the Lacedamonians the Grecian wat. Gn the other 
hand, they who make Lysander the auther of the war inform us, he 
| was highly dis that the Thebans only, of all the 
should claim the tenth of the Athenian spoils taken at Deccelea, an: 
complain of his sending the to Sparta. But what he most 
resented was, their putting the jians in a way of delivering 
themselves from the 30 tyrants whom he had set up. The 
Lacedxmonians, to strengthen the hands of other tyrants and make 
them more formidable, had decreed, that if any Athenian fied out of 
the city, he should be apprehended wherever he was found, and 
obliged to return; and that whoever opposed the taking such fugi- 
tives should be treated as enemies to Sparta. The Thebans on 
that occasion, gave out orders that deserve to be enrolled with the 
actions of Hercules and Bacchus. They caused proclamation to be 
made, “That every house and city should be open to such Athe- 
nians as desired protection; that whoever refused assistance to a 
fugitive that was belied should be fined atalent; and that if any ane 
carry arms through Heeotia against the Athcnian tyrants, 
should not icct with the least molestation.” Nor were their actions 
unsuitable to these decrees so humane and so worthy of Grecians. 
When Thrasybulus and his company seized the castle of Phyle, and 
Jaid the plan of their other operations, it was from Thebes they set 
out, and the Thebans not only supplied them with arms and moncy, 
‘but gave them a kind reception and every encouragement. These 
were the grounds of Lysander’s resentment against them, 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancholy that grew 
upon him with years made him still more so. He therefore impor- 
tuned the ephor! to send him against the Thebans, Accordingly he 
was employed, and marched out at the head of one army, and 
Pausanias was soon sent after him with another. Pausanias took 
a circuit by Mount Cithzron to enter Bocotia, and Lysander went 
through Phocis with a very considerable force to meet him. The 
city of Orchomenus was surrendered to him as he was upon his 
march, and he took Lebadia by storm and plundered it. From 
thence he sent letters to Pausanias, to desire him to remove from 
Platea, and join him at Haliartus, for he intended to be there him- 
self by break of day. But the messenger was taken by a Theban 
reconnoitring party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. Herc- 
upon the Thebans entrusted their city with a body of Athenian 
auxiliaries, and marched out themselves about midnight for Hali- 
artus. They reached the town a little before Lysander, and entered 
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it with part of their forces. Lysander at first thought proper to en- 
camp upon an eminence, and wait for Pausanias. Hut when tha 
day began to decline he grew impatient, and ordered the Laced 
monians and confederates to arms. Then he led out his troops in 
a direct line along the high road up to the walls. The Thebans 
who remained without, taking the city on the Icft, fell upon his rear, 
at the fountain called Cissusa* 

It is fabled that the nurses of Bacchus washed him in this foun- 
tain immediately after his birth, The water is, indeed, of a bright 
and shining colour like win, and a most agreeable taste, not far off 
grow the Cretan canes," of which javelins are made, by which the 
Harliartians would prove that Khadamanthus dweltthere. Besides 
they show his tomb, which they call Alea. The monument of 
Alcmena, too, is near that place; and nothing they say can be more 

rabable than that she was buried there, because she married 
hadamanthus after Amphitryon's death, 

‘The other Thebans who had entered the city, drew up with the 
Halurtians, and stood still for some time. Gut when they saw 
Lysander with his vanguard approaching the walls, they rushed out 
at the gates and killed him, with a diviner by his side, and some 
few more; for the greatest part retired as fast as possible to the 
main body, The Thebans their advantage, and pressed 
upon them with so much ur, that they were soon put to the 
rout and fled to the hills, Their Joss amounted to 1000, and that of 
the Thebans to 300, The latter lost their lives by chasi 
enemy into craggy and ascents, These 300 had becn 
accused of favouring the Lacedwmonians; and being determincd 
to wipe off that stain, they pursued them with a rashness which 
proved fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune as he was upon 
his march from Platzea to Thespi, and he continued his route in 
good order to Haliartus. Thrasybulus likewise brought up his Athe- 
nians thither from Thebes. Pausanias wanted a truce that he might 
article for the dead; but the older Spartans could not think of it 
without indignation, They went to him and declared, “That they 
would never recover the body of Lysander by truce but by arms; 
that if they conquered they should bring it off and bury it with 
honour, and if they were worsted, they should fall gloriously upon 
the same spot with their x.” Notwithstanding these 
representations of the veterans, Pausanias saw it would be very 
di It to beat the Thebans now flushed with victory ; and that even. 
if he should have the advantage, he could hardly without a truce 
carry off the body which lay so near the walls. He therefore sent 
a herald, who settled the conditions, and then retired with his army. 
As soon as they were got out of the confines of Becotia, they interred 
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Lysander in the territories of the Penopxans, which was the first 
ground belonging to their friends and confederates. His monument 
still remains by the road from Ds to Charonea. While the 


Lacedzemonians had their quarters it is reported that 2 cer- 
tain Phocian who was giving an account of the action to a friend ot 
his that was not in it, said, “ The fell upon them just after 


Lysander had passed the Hoplites. While the man stood wonder- 
i at the account, a S in, a friend of Lysander’s, asked the 

jocian what he meant by Hoflites} for he could make nothing of 
it, “I mean, said he, “ ‘where the enemy cut down our 
first ranks, ‘The river that nis by the town is called Hoplites.” 
The Spartan when he heard this, burst out into tears, and cried out, 
“How inevitable is fate!” It seems Lysander had received an 
oracle couched in these terms— 

‘Fly trom Hoplites and the earth-born dragon That rtings thee in the rear. 


Some say the Hoplies docs not run by Haliartus, but is a brook 
near Coronea, which mixcs with the river Phiiarus, and runs along 
to that city. It was formerly called Hoplias, but is now known by 
the name of Isomantus. The Haliartian who killed Lysander was 
named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon on his shield, which it was 
supposed, the oracle referred to. 
ey tell us, too, that the of Thebes, during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had an oracle from the Ismentan Apollo, which forctold 
the battle at Delium? and this at Haliartus, though the latter did 
not bappen till thirty years after the other. The oracle runs thus: 
‘Beware the ‘wolf; nor: 
iy wares for Yooue on the Orcallon Rie 
‘The country about Declium he calls the confines, because Borotia 
there borders upon Attica; and by the Orchalian hill is meant that 
in particular called Alopecus (fox-hill) on that side of Helicon 
which looks towards Haliartus, 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans so much resented the 
whole behaviour of Pausanias with respect to that event, that they 
summoned him to be tried for his hi He did not appear to 
answer that charge, but fled to Tegea, and took refuge in Minerva’s 
temple, where he spent the rest of his days as her suppl jt, 

Lysander's poverty, which was discovered after his death, added 
lustre to his virtue. It was then found, that notwithstanding the 
money which had passed through his hand, the authority he had 
exercised over so many cities, and indeed the great empire he had 
been possessed of,he had not in the least improved his family 
fortune. This account we have from Theopompus, whom we more 
casily believe when he commends than when he finds fault ; for he, 
as well as many others, was more inclined to censure than to praise. 





1 Hopities, though the name of that  sinth Olympiad, £28 years p.o. ; and thes 

, Aignifies ako a Aeney armed soldier. of Healisrius full + years after. But it is 
‘2The battle of Delium, in which the common fer historians to make use uf # 
Athenions were defeated by the Thetane, round number, croxpt in oaes where pret 
‘was fought the first yaar of the eighty- precision ia rege 
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Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upon some disputes between 
the confederates and the Spartans, it was thought beppremf to 
inspect the writings of Lysander, and for that Purpose Agesilaus 
went to his house. Among the other papers he found that political 
one, calculated to shew how proper it would be to take the right of 
succession from the Eurytionide and Asidx, and to elect kings 
from among persons of the greatest merit. He was going to produce 
it before the citizens, and to shew what the real Pincles of Ly- 
sander were. But Lacratides, a man of sense, and the principal of 
the efhori, kept him from it, by representing, “ Ilow wrong it would 
be to dig Lysander out of his grave, when this oration, which was 
written in so artful and persuasive a manner, ought rather to be 
buried with him,” 

Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lysander, that 
which 1 am going to mention is none of the least, Some persons 
who had contracted themselves to his daughters in his life-trme, 
when they found he died poor, fell off from their engagement. The 
Spartans fined them for courting the alliance while they had riches 
in vem, tod breaking =. ‘when t cecoveres _ Poverty, which 
was the best proof ysandcr's probity and justice. It seems at 
Sparta there was a law which  Samtshed, not only these whe con- 
tinued in a state of celibacy, or married too late, but those that mar- 
ried Wl; and it was levelicd chiefly at persons who married into 

ich, rather than good families. Such are the particulars of Ly- 
sander’s life which history has supplied us with, 


ALCIBIADES. 


Tose that have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades, say that 
Barysaces, the son of Ajax, was founder of the family; and that by 
his mother’s side he was descended from Alemacan : for Dinemache, 
his mother, was the daughter of Mcgacles, who was of that line. 
His father Clinias gained great honour in the sea-fight of Artemisium, 
where he fought in a galley fitted ovt at his own expense, and after- 
wards was slain in the battle of Coronxa, where the Baotians won 
the day, Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of Zanthippus, and near 
relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is said, {and not 
without reason) that the affection and attachment of Socrates con- 
tributed much to his fame. For Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, 
Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Theramenes, were illustrious persons, 
and his contemporaries, yet we do not 20 much as know the name 
of the mother of either of them ; whereas we know even the nurse 
of Alcibiades, that she was of Lacedeemon, and that her name was 
Amycla ; as well as that Zopyrus was his school-master; the one 
being recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato, 

"As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, that 
it retained its charms through the several stages of childhood, 
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youth, and manhood. For it is not universally true, what Euri- 
pides says, 
‘The very satumn of form once fine stains {ts beantion, 
Yet this was the case of Alcibiades amongst a few othe 
regen of ar ou and apy a 
le had a lisping in his ich became him, and gave a 

and persuasive turn to his discourse. Aristophanes, in those verses 
wherein he ridicules Theoras, takes notice, that Alcibiades lisped, 
for instead of calling him Corax, Raven, he called him Colax, 
Flatterer ; {rom whence the poet takes occasion to observe, that 


the term in that lispi jon, too, was very applicable to 
him. With this agrece dhe satirical description which Archippus 
gives of the son of Alcibiades : 


‘With ssuntoring step, to imitate his father, 
‘Too vata Toul faow's hs Toews robe willy ota; 


His manners were far from being uniform ; nor is it strange, that 
they: yaried according to the vicissitudes and wonderful turns 
of his fortune. He was naturally a man of strong passions ; but 
his ruling passion was an ambition to contend and overcome. This 
appears from what is related of his: sayings when a boy. When hard 
pressed in wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, be bit the hands 
of his antagonist, who let 2, his hold, and said, “You bite, 
Alcibiades, like a woman.” “No,” says he, “like a lion.” 

One day he was Playing at dice with other boys, in the street ; 
and when it came to his tun to throw, a loaded waggon came uj 
At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was to throw in 
the way over which the waggon was to pass. The rustic disre- 
garding him and driving on, the other boys broke away; but 
Alcibiades threw himself upon his face directly before the waggon, 
and stretching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased. 
Upon this, he was so startled that he stopped his horses, while 
those that saw it ran up to him with terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons of his 
other masters, but refused learning to play upon the flute, which he 
looked upon as a mean art and unbecoming a gentleman. “The 
use of the plectrum upon the lyre,” he would say, “has nothing in 
it that disorders the features or form, but a man is hardly to be 
known by his most intimate friends when he plays upon the flute. 
Besides, the lyre docs not hinder the performer from speaking or 
accompanying it with a song: whereas the flute so engages the 
mouth and breath, that it leaves no possibility of speaking. 
Therefore let the Theban youth pipe, who know not how to dis- 
course ; but we Athenians, according to the account of our ances- 
tors, have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for our protector ; 
‘one of whom threw away'the flute, and the other, Marsvas, stripped 


off the man's skin who it” Thus partly by raillery, 
and partly by polio gr jaties kept both himself and others 
from learning to play upon the flute: it soon became the talk 
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amon the young men of condition, that Alcibiades was right in 
holding that art in abomination, and ridiculi hose that practised 
it, Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal accomplishments, 
and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote against Alcibiades, one 
is, that when a boy he ran away fiom his guardians to one of 
his friends named Democrates : and that Ariphron would lave had 
Prochumation made for him, had not Vesicles diverted him trom it, 

y saying, “IF he is dead, we shall only find him one day the 
sooner for it; if he is safe, it will be a reproach to him as long as 
he lives.” Another story is that he killed one of lus servants with 
a stroke of his stick, in Sibvrtius's place of eacrcise. But, perhaps, 
we should not give entire credit to these things, which were pro- 
fessedly written by an enciny, to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, but it is 
evident that they were charmed and attracted by the beauty of his 
person. Socruies was the only one whose regards wire fixed upon 
the mind, and bore witness to the eas man’s virtie and in- 
fermly; the rays of which he could distinguish throngh his fine 

form. And fearing lest the pride of riches and high rank, and the 
crowd of flatterers, both and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endcavours to prevent it, and took care that 50 
hopeful a plant should not lose its fiuit and perivh in the very 
flower. If ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what 
are called her goods, as to render him inaccessible to the incision- 
knife of philosophy, and the scarching-probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From the first he was surrounded with pleasures, 
and a multitude of admirers detcrinined to say nothing: but what 
they thought would please, and tu keep him from all admonition 
and reproof ; yet, by his native penctration, he distinguistied the 
value of Socrates, and attached himself to him, rejecting the rich 
and reat who sued for his regard. 

‘ith Socrates he soon entered into the closcst intimacy ; and 
finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, want im- 
Proper favours, but that he studied to correct the crrors of his heart, 

to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance, 


‘Then his crest fell, and all bis pride was gonv, He drooyd the conquer «l wing. 


In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision from 
heaven for the preservation and benefit of youth. Thus «lespising 
himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom, and revering 
his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the image of love, or 
rather came under the influence of that power, who, as !'lato says, 
secures his votaries from vicious love. It surprised all the world to 
see him constantly sup with Socrates, take with him the exercise 
of wrestling, lodge in the same tent with him ; while to his other 

it he was reserved and gh. Nay, to some he Lehaved 
with great insolence, ta Arytus (for instancc) the son of Anthemion. 
Anytus was very fond of him and happening to make an entertain- 
prent for some strangers, he Alcibiades to give him his 
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company, Alcibiades would not a.cept of the invitation, but hav- 
ing diank deep with some of his acquaintance at his own hou: 
he went thither to play some frolic. The frolic was this: He st 

at the door of the room where the guests were entertained, and 
secing a great number of gold and silver cups upon the table, he 
ordered his servants to tuhe Lalf of them, and c.ury then to his 
own house ? and then, not vouchsafing so much as to enter into 
the room himself: as ‘soon as he had done this, he went away. 
‘The company resented the affront, and said, he had behaved very 
tudely and insolently to Anytus. “Not at all,” said Anytus, “ but 
ruher kindly, since be has Jeft us half, when he knew it was in his 
power to take the whole.” 

He behaved in the same manner to his other admirers, except 
only one stranger. This man (they tell us) was but in indifferent 
circumstances; for when he had sold all, he could make up no 
mote than the sum of 100 stalers;4 which he carried to Alcibiades, 
and bexged of him to accept it. Alcibiades was pleased at the 
thing, and smiling, invited him to supper. After a kind reception 
and entertainment, he gave him the gold again, but required him 
to be present the neat day, when the public revenues were to be 
offered tu farm, and to be sure and be the highest bidder. The 
man endeavouring to eacuse himself, because the rent would be 
many tulents, Alcibindes, who had a private pique against the old 
therein, the sranger appeared to the mart pace, and ofered 

herefore, the stranger apy in +] >, and offe! a 
talent more than the former rent. The farmers, uncasy and angry 
at this, culled upon him to name his security, supposiny that he 
could not find any. The poor man was indeed much startled, and 

‘aing to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who stood at some 

jistance, cried out to the magistrates, “Set down my name; he is 
my fricnd, and I will be his security.” When the old farmers of 
the evens heard this they were much perplexed; for their way 
was, with the profits of the present year to pay the rent of the pre- 
ceding; so that, seeing no other way to extricate themselves out of 
the difficulty, they applied to the stranger in a bumble strain, and 
ches | him soney, hice Alcibiades would ac ee Bing to take 
less than a talent, which accordingly was pai aving done him 
this service, he told him he might relinguish his bargain. 

hough Socrates had man; cpr) yet he kept ssion of 
Alcibiades’s heart by the excellence his genius and the pathetic 
turn of his conversation, which often drew tears from his young 
companion, And though sometimes he gave Socrates the slip, an 











2 Athenwns save, he did not keep them —_Attie tater of gold must be worth much 
‘imeelf, but baring taken them fromthia more, if we them of gold 
who was rich, he gave them to to silveronly at tan to one, anit was then; 
Shmeybulas, who was poor. ‘whereas now it is about eztemn to one. 
slater was & coin which weighed Darcie, ts when 
four Attic drachmas, and was either of he exys the. mationed by Piu- 
gold or aitver. The silver was worth — tarch wes worth oaly + rench rola: for 
About Ss Ud storting. The Hater davisus, Pintarch says express!) Unt theee statery 
old coin, waa worth 1s 3)ds but ths © werscl gad 
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N the art of 





was drawn away by his flatteters, who exbaw 
pleasire for that purpose, yet the philosopher tov © hunt ont 
is fugitive, who feared and ted none bat hn he rest he 
held in great contempt. Hence that saying of Cleanthes, “ Socrates 
ins Alcibiades by the ear, and leaves to his rivals other parts of 
lis body, with which he scorns to meddic.”_ In fact, Alcibiades was 
very capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure; and what 
‘Thucydides says concerning his excesses in his way of living, gives 
‘occasion to believe so. who endear to corrupt him 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and love of distinc- 
tion, and led him into vast designs and unseasonable projects, 
persuading him, that as soon as should apply himself to the 
Management of public affairs, he would not only cclipse the other 
gencrals and orators, but surpass even Pericles himself, in point of 
reputation as well as interest with the powers of Greece. Hut as 
iron, when softened by the fire, is soon hardened again and biought 
to a proper temper by cold water, so when Alcibiades was cnervated 
by luxury, or swollen with pride, Socrates corrected and brought 
him to himself by his discourses; for from them he Icarned the 
number of his defects and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was pest his child) |, happening to go into a prammar- 
school, he asked the master for a volume of Homer ; and upon his 
making answer that he had nothing of Homer's, he gave him a box 
on the ear, and so left him, An schoolmaster telling hint he 
had Homer corrected by himself: “ How !” said Alcibiades, “and 
do you employ ) our time in teaching children to read ?—you who are 
able to correct Homer, might scem to be fit to instruct men.” 

‘One day, ranting to speak to Pericles, he went to his house, and 
being told there that he was busied in considering huw to give in 
his accounts to the people, and therefore not at Icisure, he sid ay 
he went away, “He had better consider how to avoid giving 
in any account at all.” 

Whilst he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at Potidwa, 
where Socrates lodged in the ane tent with wet aud washis ets 

ion in every engagement. In inci tue the h 
Behaved with reat | sllantry ; but Alcibiades at fast falling down 
wounded, Socrates advanced to defend him, which he did cfiectually 
in the sight of the whole army, saving both him and his arms. For 
this the prize of valour was certainly duc to Socrates, yet the generals 
inclined to five it to Alcibiades on account of his quality; an¢ 
Socrates, willing to encourage his thirst after true glory, was the 
first who gave his suffrage for him, and pressed them to adjudge 
him the crown and the complete suit of armour. On the other 
hand, at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians were routed? and 
Socrates, with 2 few others, was retreating on foot, Alcibiades 
observing it did not pass him, but covered his retreat, and brought 

















2 Tackes, as introdused by Plato, tella That battle was, tousbt the feat year of 
‘us, that if others bad dons their duty as the eishty ninth ol:mplad, elght peas 
Bocrates did his, the Atnanlans would bot wfter the battle of J ctidarn 
ave been defeated in the battle of Delinzn. 
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him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously forward, and killed 
ffteat numbers of the Athenians. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man respectable both for 
his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one day gave a box on the ear; 
not that he had any quarrel with him, or was heated by passion, 
but purely because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed with his com- 
panions to do so. The whole city being full of the story of this 
insolence, and everybody {as it was natural to expect) expressing: 
some resentment, early next morning Alcibiades went to wait on 
Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As soon as 
he came into his Presence, he, stripped off his garment, and pre- 
senting his naked body, desired him to beat and chastise him as he 
pleased : but instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot 
all his reseatwoeat : Ray, some time after, he even gave him his 

ughter, Hipparete in marriage, Some say it was not Hipponicus, 
but his son fas, who gave Hi to Alcibiades, with 10 
talents to her portion ; and that wl she brought him a child, he 
demanded 1o talents more, as if he had takea her on that condition, 
‘Though this was but a groundless ¢, yet Callias, apprehensive 
of some Oe be enke e from. is anttol comity ances. ina en 
assembly of the people, declared, should happen to die 
without children, Alcibiades should be his heir. a 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife; but at last 
growing very uneasy at her husband's associating with so many 
courtezans, both strangers and jians, she quitted his house and 
went to her brother's, Alcibiades went on with his dcbaucheries, 
and gave himself no pain about his wife; but if was meessary for 
her, tn order to a legal separation, to give in a bill of diver.e to the 
archon, and fo appar personally with it; for the sending of it by 
another hand would not do. ‘When she came to do this accordit 
to law, Alcibiades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and ‘carried 
her through the market- to his own house, no one presuming 
to oppose him, or to t: her from him. From that time she 
remained with him until her death, which happened not long after, 
when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Ephesus. Nor does the 
violence used in this case seem to be contrary to the laws either of 
society in yencral, or of that republic 2 pateular 3 for the law of 


Athens, in requiring her who wants to be divorced to appear publicly 
in person, pe bly intended to give the husband an opportunity to 
meet with her and recover her. 


Alcibiades had a of uncommon size and beauty, which cost 
him 70 mina, and yet his tail, which was his principal ornament, 
he caused to be cut off. Some of his acquaintance found great 
fault with his acting so and told him that all Athens rung 
with the story of his foolish treatment of the dog, at which he 
laughed and said, “This is the very thing I wanted, for I would 
have the Athenians tall of this, lest they should find somcthing 
worse to say of me.” 

The first thing that made him popular, and iatroduced him into 
the administration, was his distributing of monev, no. by design, 
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but accident. Seeing one day a great crowd of people as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being informed there 
was a donative made to the he distributed money, too, as 
he went in amongst them, jis mecting with great pp use, he 
was so much delizhted that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robe} and the bird, frightened with the noises, flew away. 
Upon this, the people set up stili louder acclamations, and many 
‘of them assisted him to recover the quail The man who did catch 
it, and bring it to him, was one Antiochus, a pilot, for whom ever 
after he had a particular re;-ard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himself into the manage- 
ment of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his personal valeur, 
and the number of his fricnds and relations ; but what he chose 
above all the rest to recommend himself by to the people was the 
charms of his eloquence. That he was a fine speaker the comic 
writers bear witness; and so does the prince of orators, in hiv 
oration against Midias where he says that Alcibiades was the most 
eloquent man of his time ; and if we believe Theophrastus, a curious 
seicher into antiquity, and more versed in history than the other 
philosophers. Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention and. 
readiness of ideas, which eminently distinguished him; but as his 
care was employed not only apon the matter but the stpression, 
and he had not the greatest facility in the later, he often hesitated 
in the midst of a specch, not hitting upon the word he wanted, and 
stopped until it occurred to him. . 

(e was famed for his breed of horses and the number of chariots ; 
for no one besides himsclf, whether private person or king, ever sent 
seven chariots at one time to the Olympic ee ‘The first, the 
second, and the fourth prizes, according to Thucydides, or the third, 
as Euripides relates it, he bore away at once, which exceeds every- 
thing performed by the most ambitious in that way, Euripides 
thus celebrates his success : 

Great son of Ch: a 

fist on toa dusty plats Tee thretGld pize vo gala. 
AWbat hero boats thy pralae in Grecian story? 
Zeront does the trasspet roles procaim | Abend the pluie crane thy bonenr’a 

‘Tha plorlans palm of eexy purchased fama® * 


‘The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed, in the pre- 



















2 Js was the fashion In those days to alsenrs; when he took the opportanity 

brebd quali, Fiato reports that Soeruet to fpht, and was tustan, 

having’ at toucknowledge, 2 [t appears from that persage of De- 

{Rat ke way to rhe to ditingtion amon mostheaen thes he spoke only trvin mar. 
‘mon fama, 


severe irony, “No, 20, znd some reneine of is oratory in 
Wiksatortscctiog Guile’ -Piatuin 4 Alcbisdes won the Sat, socund, and 
1 Aleib, shird prizes ; beubdes wich bis 
a The nama of the man who canght the ‘won trios In lite absance. 
‘would herdly have been mentioast, 6 Antuthenes, & le 
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sents they made him, gave a still ter lustre to his success. 
Ephesus provided a "agaicentpavion for him; Chios was at the 
expense of kecping his beasts for sacrifice; and Lesbos 
found him in wine and every thing necessary for the most clegant 
public table, Yet, amidst this success, he escaped not without 
censure, occasioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by his 
own misconduct, It seems there was at Athens one Diomedes, a 
man of good character and a friend of Alcibiades, who was very 
desirous of winning a prize at the Olympic } and being in- 
formed that there was a chariot to be i, which belonged to the 
city of Argos, where Alcibiades had a interest, he persuaded 
him to buy it for him. Accordingly he did buy it, and kept it for 
himself, leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and 
men to bear witness of the injustice. For this there seems to have 
been an action brought against him; and there is extant an oration 
concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, in defence of Alcibiades, 
then a youth ; but there the plaintiff is named Tisius, not Diomedcs. 

Alcibiades was very young when he first applied himself to the 
business of the republic, and yet he soon shewed himself superior 
to the other orat The persons capable of standing in some 
degree of competition with him, were Phwax the son of Erasis- 
tratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. The latter was advanced 
in years, and one of the best generals of his time. ‘The former was 
but a youth like himself, just to make his way; for which 
he had the advantage of high birth; but in other respects, as well 
as in the art of speaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed 
fitter for soliciting and juading in private, than for stemmin, 
the torrent of a public debate; in short, he was one of those 
whom Eupolis says, “ 7ywe, he can talk, and yet he is no speaker.” 
‘There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Phseax, in which, 
among other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he used 
at his table many of the gold silver vessels provided for the 
sacred processions, as if they had been his own, 

‘There was at A\ one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Perithois, 
whom Thucydides makes mention of as’a very bad man, and who 
was 4 constant subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things they could say of him, and 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of shame. ‘This, 
though really impudence and folly, is by some people called fortitude 
and a noble daring. But, though no one liked him, the people 
nevertheless made use of him, when they wanted to stnke at 
















3 a ix I 

luadles went ta the Olympic games, butin None but opulent cities wera able to 

‘is warlike expeditions, and even in bis answer auch an exyenne: for at the time 

travcla “Whenever,” mys be, “Alc when Alcibiades won the three prises in 
jc} 
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persons in authority. At his instigation, the Athenians wee 
ready to proceed to the ban of osfracis: which 1! it down 
and eapel such of the citizens as are dist ished by theu dignity 
and power, therein consulting their envy ratlnr than thett fear. 

As it was evident, that this sentence was ler one of 
the three, Phicax, Nicias, or Alcibiudes, the Latter tuok care to unite 
the contending parties, and leaguing with Niciss, caused the #s/u- 
cismt to fall upon Hyperbolus Some say, it was not Nicias, 
Dut Phaax, with whom Alcibiades joined interest, and by whose 
assistance he expelled their common enemy, when he expected 
nothing less. For no vile or infamous person had ever untergune 
that punishment. So Plato, the comic puct, assures us, thus 
speaking of Hyperbolus: 

‘Well had the caitiff earn’d his 
But aot by catraclom ; that sentence ‘To dangerous emtaonos. 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great esteem in which 
Nicias was held by the enemics of Athens, than at the respect whith 
the Athenians themselves paid hin, The rites of Hospitality hast 
long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and the Laceda~ 
monians, and he had taken particular care of such of them ay were 
made prisoners at Pylos; yet when they found that it was thicfl 
by the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
the captives, their regards centred in him. [1 was a conunen 
observation among the Grecks, that Pericles had engaged them 1 
awar, and Nicias had set them free from it; may, the pewe wits 
even called the Nician peace. Alcibiades was very uncasy at this, 
and out of envy of Nicias, determined to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of Argos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, 111 consequently wanted to get 
clear of all connection with them, he Privately gave them hopes of 
assistance from Athens; and both by his agents and in poison, he 
encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain any fer, or to 
give up any point, but to apply to the Athenians, who were almost 
ready to repent of the peace they had made, and would soun seek 
occasion to break it. 

But after the Lacedamonians had entered into alliance with the 
Beeotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, not with 
its fortifications, as they ought to have done, but quite dismantled, 
he took the opportunity, while the Athenians were incensed at this 
proceeding, to inflame them still more. At the same time he raisesl 
a clamour against Nicias, alleging things which had a face of pro- 
bability ; for he reproached him with having neglected, when com- 
mander-in-chief, to make that’ party prisoners who were left by the 
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enemy in Sphacteriz, and with releasing them, when taken by 
others, to ingratiate Kimself with the Lacedsemonians; he farther 
asserted, that though Nicias had an interest with the Lacedamo- 
nians, he would not make use of it to prevent their entering into 
the confederacy with the Bocotians and Corinthians; but that when 
‘an alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were likely to 
give umbrage to the Laccdemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted; but at that very juncture it 
happened that ambassadors from Lacedzmon arrived with moderate 
proposals, and declared they had full powers to treat and decide all 

it ces in an equitable way. The scnate was satisfied, and next 
day the le were to be convened: but Alcibiades, dreading the 
success of that audience, found means to sj with the ambassa- 
dors in the mean time; and thus he addressed them: “Men of 
Lacedamon! what is it you are going todo? Are not you apprized 
that the behaviour of the senate is always candid and humane to 
those who apply to it, whercas the people are haughty and expect 
great concessions? If you say that you are come with full powers, 
you will find them intractable and cxtravagant in their demands. 
Come, then, retract that imprudent declaration, and if you desire 
to keep the Athenians within the bounds of reason, and not to have 
terms extorted from you, which you cannot approve, treat with them 
as if you had not a discretionary commission. I will use my best 
endeavours in favour of the Lacedxmonians.” He confirmed his 
promise with an oath, and thus drew them over from Nicias to 
imself, In Alcibiades they now an entire confidence, ad- 
ir ng both his understanding and address in business, and regard- 
{ng him as a very extraordi man, 

Next day the people as: and the ambassadors were intro- 
duced, Alcibiades asked them in an obliying manner, what their 
commission was, and they answered, that they did not come as 
plenipotentiarics. Then he began to rave and storm, as if he had 
received an injury, not done one; and calling them faithless, pre- 
varicating men, who were come neither to do nor to say any thing 
honourable. The senate was incensed; the people were enraged ; 
and Nicias, who was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance af Alci- 
biades, was filled with astonishment and confusion at this change. 

‘The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades was 
declared general, and soon engaged the Argives, the Mantineans, 
and Eleans, as allies to the Athenians. Nobody commended the 
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manner of this transaction, but the effect was very great. since it 
divided and embroiled almost all Peloponnesus, in one day lifted 
so Many arms against the Lacedzemonians at Mantinea, and removed 
to $0 prea a distance from Athens the scene of war; by which the 
Lacediemonians, if victorious, could gain no greatadvantage, whereas 
a miscarriage would have risked the very being of their state. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea}? the principal officers? of the 
Argive army attempted to abolish the popular government in Argos, 
and to take the administration into their own hands. The Laceda~ 
mmonians espoused the design, and assisted them to carry it into 
execution, But the People took up arms ayain, and defeated their 
new masters; and Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory 
more complete. At the same time he waded them to extend 
their walls down to the sea, that they might always be ina condition 
to receive succours from the Athenians. From Athens he sent 
them carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on ts occa- 
sion, which tended to increase his personal interest and power, ns 
well’as that of his country. He advised the peaple of l’atra too, 
to join their city to the sea by long walls. And somebody observ- 
ing to the Patrensians, “ That the Athenians would one day swallow 
them up ;” “ Possibly it may be so,” said Alcibiades, “ but they will 
begin with the feet, and do it by littic and little, whereas the 
dsemonians will begin with the head, and do it all at once.” Tle 
exhorted the Athenians to assert the empire of the lind as well as 
of the sea; and was ever putting the youu warriors in mind to 
shew by their deeds that they remembered the oath they had taken 
in the temple of Agraulos.? he oath is, that they will consider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bounds of ittica; by which it 
ts insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess themselves of alt 
lands that ave cultivated and fruitful, 

But these, his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, his reach 
of genius, and kcenness of a ion, were tarnished by his luxu- 
rious living, his drinking, and debauches; his effeminacy of dress, 
and his insolent profusion, He were a purple robe with a lone 
truin, when he appeared in public. He caused the planks of his 
falley to be cut away that he might lie the softer, his bed not being 

laced upon the boards but ng upon girtht. And in the wars 

¢ Lore a shield of gold, which had none of the usual ensigns! of 
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his country, but in their stead a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt. The 
great men of Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and indig- 
nation, and even dreaded the consequence. They regarded his 
foreign manners, his profusion, and contempt of the laws, as so 
many means to make himself absolute. And Aristophancs well 
expresses how the bulk of the people were disposed towards him: 


‘They love, they hate, but cannot live without him. 


And again he satirizes him still more severely by the following 
allusion :— 
Bavito te beoeght up tery, ovine he Bete, 

‘The truth is, bis prodigious liberality, the games he exhibited, 
and ithe othes extraordinary instances of His, maniirce 4 ihe 
people; the glory of his ancestors, wuty of his person, and the 
Taree of his cloqvence, together with his heroic strength, his valour, 
and experience in war, so gained upon the Athenians, that they 
connived at his errors, and spoke of them with all imaginable ten- 
derness, calling them sallies of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
Such were his confining Agatharcus the painter, until he had painted 
his house, and then dismissing him with a handsome present ; bis 
giving a box on the ear to Taureus, who cahibited games in opposi- 
tion to him, and vied with him for the preference, and his taking 
one of the captive Melian women for his mistress, and bringing upa 
child he by her. These were what they called his guod- 
humoured frolics, But surely we cannot bestow that appcliation 
upon the slaughtering of all the males in the island of Melos, who 
had arrived at years of puberty, which was, in consequence of ade- 
crce that he promoted. Again, when Aristophon had painted the 
courtezan Nemea with Alcibiades in her arms, many of the people 
eagerly crowded to sce it, but such of the Athenians as were more 
advanced in were much displeased, and considered these as 
sights fit only for a tyrant’s court, and as insults on the laws of 
Athens, Nor was it ill observed by Archestratus, “that Greece 
could not bear another Alcibiades.” When Ziwon, famed for his 
misanthropy, saw Alcibiades after having gained his point, con- 
ducted home with great honour from the place of assembly, he dia 
not shun him as he did other men, but went up to him, and shaking 
him by the hand, thus addressed him, “Go on, my brave boy, and 
prosper ; for your prosperity will bring on the ruin of all this crowd.” 
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This occasioned several reflections; some lanzhed, some railed, and 

others were extremely moved at the saying. So various were the 

fidgments formed of Alcibiades by reason of the inconsistency of 
is character, 

In the time of Pericles," the Athenians had a desire after Sicily, 
and when he had paid the last debt to nature, they attempted it; 
frequently, under pretence of succouring their allies, sending aids of 
men and moncy to such of the Sicilians as were attacked by the 
Syracusans, This was a step to greater armaments. But Ali- 
biades inflamed this desire to an irresistible degree, ard persuaded 
them not to attempt the isiand in part, and by little and little, but 
to scnd a powerful ficet entirely to subdue it. He inspired the 
people with hopes of great things, and indulged himself in capes ta- 
tions still more lofty; for he did not, like the rest, consider Sicily 
as the end of his wishes, but rather a3 an introduction to the mighty 
eapeditions he had conceived. And while Nicias was dissuading 
the people from the siege of Syracuse as a business too dificult to 
succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of 
after these were gained, had designed to grasp Italy and !'clopon- 
nesus, regarding Sicily as little more than a magazine for provi- 
sions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and listened 
with preat attention to those who, under the sanction of age, related 
wonders concerning the intended expeditions, so that many of them 
sat whole days in the places of exercise, drawing in the dust the 
fiyme of the island and plans of Libya and Carthage. However, 
we are informed that Socrates the philosopher, and Meton the astro- 
loger, were far from expecting that these wars would turn to the 
advantage of Athens: the former, it should sccm, influenced Iy 
some prophetic notices with which he was favoured by the genius 
who attcnded him, and the latter cither by reasonings which led him 
to fear what was to come, or else by knowledc with which his art 
supplied him, Be that as it may, Meton fcigncd himself mad, and 
taking a flaming torch, attempted to sct his house on fire. Others 
say, that he made use of no such pretence, but burned down lis 
house in the night, and in the morning went and begged of the 
people to excuse his son from that campaign, that he might be a 
comfort to him under his misfortune. By this artifice he imposerl 
upon them, and gaincd his point. 

‘Nicias was appointed one of the generals much against his inc |i- 
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nation, for he would have declined the command if it had been only 
on account of his having such a colleague, The Athenians, how- 
ever, thought the war would be better conducted if they did not 

ive free scope to the impetuosity of Alcibiades, but tempered his 
Bc ldness with the prudence of Nicias. For as to the third general, 
Lamachus, though ‘well advanced in years, he did not seem to come 
at all short of Alcibiades in heat and rashness. 

‘When they came to deliberate: aboct She mamas of tho ep 
and the necessary rations armament, Nicias again 

their measures, and endeavoured iY prevent ae fens ‘ant 
ibiades replying to his arguments, and carrying fore bina 
the orator, Demosthencs, proposed a decree, that the: shoul 
have die gbsolure direction Af the war, ard of all the preparations 
for it. nce the people had given their assent, and even hing was 
t ready for setting sai lucky omens occurred, even on af 
fat ‘was celebrated at that time. It was the feast of Adonis ;! the 
women walked in Procession “with images, which represented the 
dead carried out to burial, acting the lamentations, and sing «the 
mournful dirges usual on such occasions, 

Aad in thin tha matitatingnand ALU BUUNE ve Taulinnntaall the statues 
of Mercury, which happened in one night, a circumstance whiizh 
alarmed even those who had long despised things of that nature, 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of wham the Syracusans were a 
colony, aud they were supposed to have done it, in hopes that such 
a ligy might induce the Athenians to desist from the war. But 
the paid little to this insinuation, or to the discourses 
of those who said that was no manner of ill presage in what 
had happened, and that it was nothing but the wild frolic of a parcel 
of young fellows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extrava- 

e. Indignation and fear made them take this event not only 
for a bad omen, but for the conscquence of a plot which aimed 
‘at great matters, and therefore both senate and people assembled 
several times within a few days, and very strictly examined every 
suspicious circumstance. 

Tn the meantime the demagogue Androcles produced some Athe- 
nian slaves, and certain sojoumners, who accused Alcibiades and his 
friends of defacing some other statues, and of mimicking the sacred 
(mysteries in one of their drunken revels ; on which occasion, they 
said, one Theodorus represented the herald, Polytion the torch- 
bearer, and Alcibiades the high priest; bis other companions 
attending as persons initiated, and therefore called Myst. Such 
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was the import of the deposition of Thessalus, the son of Cimon, 
who accused Alcibiades of impiety towards the goddesses Ceres 
and Proserpine. The people being much piovuked at Alcibiades, 
and Androcles, his bitterest enemy, exasperating them still morc, 
at first he was somewhat disconcerted ; but when he perceived that 
the seamen and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, 
were on his side, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, con~ 
sisting of :000 men, declare that they were willing to cross the scas, 
and to run the risk of a foreign war for the sake of Alcibiades, but 
that if any injury were done to him, they would inunediately march 
home again ; then he recovered his spirits, and appeared to defend. 
hi It was now bis enemies’ turn to be discouraged, and to 
fear that the people, on account of the need they had of him, would 
be favourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him as heartily as the inost professed ones, to 
move it to the people, “That it was extremely absurd, that a general 
who was invested with a discreti power, and a very important 
command, when the troops were ted, and the allies all ready 
to sail, should lose time, while they were «asting lots for juidyzes, 
and filling the glasses with water, to measure out the time of his 
defence, Jn the name of the Tet him sail, and when the war is 
concluded, be accountable to the laws, which will still be the same.” 
Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift, in wanting to put off 
the trial, and observed, “That it would be an intolcrable hardship 
to leave such accusations and calumnics behind him, and be sent 
out with so important a commission, while he was in suspense as to 
his own fate. That he ought to suffer death, if he could not clear 
himself of the chanze ; but if he could prove his innocence, justice 
ired that he should be sct free from all fear of false accusers, 
re they sent him against their euemics.” But he could not obtain 
that favour. He was indeed ordered to sct sail, which he accordingly 
did, together with his colleagues, having nearly 140 galleys in ie 
company, §,100 heavy, armed soldiers, and about ‘archers, 
slingers, and others light-armed ; with suitable provisions and stores. 
‘Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Khegium. ‘There he 
we hig opinion as to the manner in which the war should be con+ 
lucted, and was sppgeed by Nicias ; but as Lamachus agreed with 
him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Catana. This 
was all he performed, being soon sent for by the Athenians to take 
his trial, At first there was nothing against him but slight sus- 
icions, and the depositions of slaves and persons who sojourned in 
3. But his enemies took advantage of his absence, to bring 
new matter of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the statues, 
his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the mysteries, and alleging 
that both crimes flowed from the same source? a conspiracy to 
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change the government. All that were accused of being any wa; 
concemed in it they committed to prison unheard, unheard, and the} se repented 
exceedingly that they had not immediately brought ‘Alcbizdes to 
his trial, and got him condemned upon to heavy 8 charge. While 
this fury last every zelation, every friend nd acquaintance of his, 
was very severely dealt with a by the 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accusers, but others 
mention Dioclides and Teucer. So Phrynichus, the comic poct, 

(Good Hamacm, pray, rare fal); hoe brwak 
‘Thy marble nose, false Dioctides 
‘Once more his shaft fn fatal poleon dreeh, 
‘Munc—I will, Nor e'er again shall thas informer, 
srvueer, at falthesh ranges, boast hows toe" "Reads for perfor. 
Ind no clear or strong evidence was given by the informers. 
_ then bein ae bose ola iat th Faces 
ose who disfigu statues, answered, that he discerned them 
by the Bight = the moon, which wets tn falsity, for it was done 
at the time ¢ moon’s persons lerstanding 
coonined st such baseness ; but this detection did not in the 
least pacify Remy esto wh he ame age rage and vio- 
lence with which they had begun, taking informations, and com- 
mitting all to Prison whose names were given in. 
those t] bak ware thet iy ned, in order to thelr trial, 
was the orator “Andoct leanicus the historian reckons 
among a descendants Ube He was thought to be no friend 
Popular government, but a favourer of oligarchy. What con- 
trib not alittle to his being suspected of having some concern 
in in defacing Herma, was, that the great statue of Mercury, which 
near his house, being consecrated to that god by the 
tribe failed the 2geis, was almost the only one among the most 
remarkable, which wasleft entire. Therefore, to this day it is called 
the Hermes of Andocides, and that title universally prevails, though 
the inscription does not agree with it. 

It happened that among those who were imprisoned on the same 
account, Andocides contracted an jntance and friendship with 
one Timsus, a man not equal in to himself, but of uncommon 
parts, and a spirit. He advised Andocides to accuse i Himself 
and a few more; use the decree promised impunit 
that would confess and infarm, whereas the event of the eta was 
uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by such of them as were 

of distinction. He d that it was better to save 

is life by a falsity, than to an infamous death as one really 

guilty of the crime and that with respect to the public, it would be 

an advantage to give up a few persons of dubious character, in 
order to rescue many good men from an enraged populace, 

_cfnidocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Timeus 

against himself and some others, enjoyed the impunity 
ee 
capitally punished, except a fay, to procure 
greater credit to to his deponitions, he accused even his own servants. 
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However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied: but turning 
from the persons who had disfigured the Herma, as if it had reposed 
a while only to recover its strength, it fell totally upon Alcibiades, 
At last they sent the Salaminian galley to fetch him, aitfully enough. 
ordering their officer not to use violence, or to lay hold of his person, 
but to behave to him with civility, and to acquaint him with the 
people's orders that he should go and take his trial, and clear him- 
self before them. For they were apprehensive of some tumult and 
mutiny in the army, now it was in an enemy’s country, which 
Alcibiades, had he been so disposed, mit have raised with all the 
ease in the world. Indeed, the soldiers expensed great uneasiness 
at his leaving them, and cxpected that the war would be spun out 
to a great lenyth by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the spur 
was taken away, Lama: bus, indeed, was bold and brave, but he 
was wanting both in dignity and weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked,' the consequence of which wan, 
that the Athenians could not take Messina. ‘There were persons in 
the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly knew, and 
as he apprised some that were friends to the Syracusans of their 
intention, the affair miscarri 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and concealing 
himself there, eluded the scarch that was made after him ; but some: 

knowing him, and saying, “Will not you, then, trust your 
Country?” he answered, “As to anything else 1 witl trust her; but 
with my life 1 would not trust even my another lest she should mis- 
take a black bean for a whiteone.” Afterwards being told that the 
republic had condemned him to dic, he said, © But J yall make them 
find that J am alive.” 

‘The information against him ran thus: “ Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, accuscth Alcibiades, the son of 
Clinias, of the ward of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously: off nding 
goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfciting their mysteri 
and shewing them to his companions in his own Louse, Wearing 
such a robe as the high-priest docs while he shews the holy things, 
he called himself high-priest, as he did Polytion torch-bearer, an 
Theodorus, of the ward of Phygea, herald ; and the rest of his cum- 
pasions he called persons inifiated? and brithren of the sevel 

erein acting contrary to the rules and ceremonics established by 
the Eumolpida, the heralds and priests at Eleusis.” As he did not 
appear, they condemned him, confiscated bis goods, and ordered all 

e priests and pricsicsscs to denounce an exccration against hin : 
which was denounced according]) by all but Theno, the daughter of 
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Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulos, who excused herself, 
all “nig, that she was a priestess for prayer, not for execration. 

hile thesedecrees and sentences were passing against Alcibiades, 
he was at Argos, having quitted Thurii, which no longer afforde 
him a safe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus, Still dreading his 
enemies, and giving up all hopes of being restored to his country, 
he sent to S| to desire ission to live there, under the pro- 
tection of the public faith, promising to serve that state more 
effectually, now he was their fiiend, than he had annoyed them, 
whilst their cnemy. ‘The Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and 
expressing their readiness to receive him, he went thither ‘with 
pleasure, One thing he soon effected, which was to procure 
succours for Syracuse without farther hesitation or delay, having 
persuaded them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him the 
direction of the war, and to crush the Athenian power in Sicily. 
Another thing which he waded them to, was to declare war 
against the Athenians, and to begin its operations on the continent ; 
and the third, which was the most important of all, was to 
Deccelca fortified, for this being in the neighbourhood of Athens, was 
productive of great mischief to that commonwealth? 

These measures procured Alcibiades the public approbation of 
Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living in 
private, by conforming to their dict and other austerities, he 
charmed and captivated the people, When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their coarse bread, or 
cating their black broth, they could hardly believe that such a man 

ad ever kept a cook in his house, scen a perfumer, or worn a robe 
of Milesian purple, Jt seems that amongst his other qualifications, 
he had the very extraordinary art of engaging the affections of those 
with whom he conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs 
and way of hving. Nay,he turned himself into all manner of forms 
with more case than the cameleon changes his colour. It is not, 
we are told, in that animal's to assume a white, but Alci- 
biades could adapt himself either to good or bad, and did not find 
anything which he attempted impracticable. Thusat Sparta he was 
all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe in his manners. In 
Asia he was ag much for mirth and pleasure, luxury and ease, In 
‘Thrace, again, riding and drinking were his favourite amusements; 
and in the palace of Tissaphernes, the Persian grandee, he outvied 
the Persians themselves in pand splendour. Not that he could 
with 50 much case change his real manners, or approve in his heart 
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the form which he assumed; but because he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened to be 
with, he immediately conformed to the ways and fashions of what- 
ever place he came to. When he was at Lacedamon, if you re- 
garded only his outside, you would say as the proverb docs—7/is ts 
not the son of Achilles, bu? Achilles A‘mseif; this man has surely 
‘been brought ‘up under the eye of Lycurgus; but then if you looked 
more nearly into his disposition and his actions, you would exclaim 
with Electra in the poem, Zhe same weak woman still) For while 
king Agis was employed in a distant expedition, he corrupted his 
wife Timea so effectually, that she was with child by him, and did 
not pretend to deny it; and when she was delivered ofa son, though 
in public she called him Leotychidas, yet in her own house she 
whispered to her female friends and to her servants, that his true 
name was Alcibiades. To such a degree was the woman trans- 
ported by her passion. And Alcibiades himself, induling his vein 
of mirth, used to say, “ His motive was not to injure the king, or to 
satisfy his appetite, but that his offspring might one day sit on the 
throne of Lacedsemon.” Agis had information of these matters 
from several hands, and he was the more ready to give credit to 
them, because they agreed with the time. Terrified with an carth- 
quake, he had quitt wife’s chamber, to which he returned not 
for the next ten months; at the end of which Leotybidas being born, 
he declared the child was not his, and for this reason he was never 
suffered to inherit the crown of 5) 

After the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the people of 
Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, sent to treat with the Spartans 
about quitting the interests of Athens, and putting themselves 
under the protection of S| ‘The Bozotians, on this occasion, 
solicited for I esbians, and Pharnabazus for the people of Cyzicum ; 
‘but at the persuasion of Alcibiades, succours were sent to those of 
Chios before all others. He likewise passed over into Ionia, and 
Fremaiied with almost all that country to revolt; and attending the 

daemonian generals in the execution of most of their commis- 
sions, he did great prejudice to the Athenians, 

But Agis, who was already his encmy on account of the injury 
done to his bed, could not endure his glory and prosperity ; for 
most of the present successes were ascribed to Alcibiades. The 
great and the ambitious among the Spartans were indced, in general, 
touched with envy ; and had influence enough with the civil magis- 
trates, to procure orders to be sent to their friends in Jonia 
to kill him, But timely foreseeing his danger, and cautioned 
by his fears, in step he took he still served the Lacedamon- 
jans, taking care all the while not to put himself in their power, 
Instead of that, he sought the protecticn of Tissaphernes, one of 
the grandees of Persia, or lieutenants of the king. With this 
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Persian he soon attained the highest credit and authority : for him- 
self a very subtle and insincere man, he admired art and 
keenness of Alcibiades. Indeed, by the elegance of his conversa- 
tion and the charms of his politeness, every man was gained ; all 
hearts were touched, Even those that feared and envied him, 
were not insensible to pleasure in his company ; and while th 
enjoyed it, their resentment was disarmed. Tissapherncs, in 

of cases, savage in his temper, and the bitterest enemy that 
Greece experienced among the Persians, gave himself up, notwith- 
standing, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch that be even vied 
with and exceeded him in address. For all his gardens, that which 
excelled in beauty, which was remarkable for the salubrity of its 
streams and the freshness of its meadows, which was set off with 
pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finished in the most 
elegant taste, he distinguished by the name of ALCIBIADES: and 
every one continued to give it that appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedemon, and fearing 
that people as treachcrous to him, he represented them and their 
king Agis, in a disadvantageous light, to Tissapherncs, He ad- 
vised him not to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to ruin the 
Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with a sparing hand : 
that so the two powers might insensibly weaken and consume 
other, and both at last be easily subjected to the king. Tissaj 
hernes readily followed his counsels, and it was evident to all tl 
world that he held him in the greatest admiration and esteem ; 
which made him equally ble with the Greek of both 
parties, The Athenians repented of the sentence they had passed 
upon him, because they had suffered for it since : and Alcibiades 
on his side, was under some fear and concern, lest, if their re~ 
public were destroyed, he should fall into the hands of the Lacedse- 
monians, who hated him. 

At that time, the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Samos. 
‘With their ships sent out from thence, they recovered some of the 
towns which had revolted, and others they kept to their duty ; and 
at sea they were in some measure able to make head against their 
enemies, But they were afraid of Tissaphernes, and the Phocnician 
fleet of 150 ships, which were said to be coming against them ; for 
against such a force they could not hope to defcnd themselves, 
Alcibiades, apprised of this, privately sent a messenger to the 
principal Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would 

re them the friendship of Tissaphernes: not to recommend 
imself to the pcoplc, whom he could not trust ; but to oblige the 
nobility, if they would but exert their superiority, repress the in- 
solence of the commonalty, and, taking the government into their 
TAll the clavers ready embraced bis proporal, except Phrynich 
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ever, and that therefore, by his invectives against the people, he 
wanted only to insinuate himself into tho geod races of the 
nobility. Upon these reasons proceeded the opposition of Phry- 
nichus : but seeing his opinion disregarded, fas that Alcibiades 
must certainly become his. enemy, he gave secret intelligence to 
Astyochus, the enemy's admiral, of the double part which Alcibiades 
advising him to beware of his designs, and to secure his 
person. But he knew not that while he was betraying, he was 
imself betrayed. For Astyochus, wanting to make his court to 
Tissaphemnes, informed Alci of the ailair, who, he knew, had 
the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immedintely sent proper persons to Samos with an 

accusation against Phrynichus ; who, sccing no other resource, as 
everybody was against him, and expressed great indignation at his 
behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with another and a greater. 
For he sent to Astyochus to complain of his revealing his secret, 
and to offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet and 
army, This treason af Phrynichus, however, did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Astyrochus; for he 
laid the whole matter before Alcibiades. Phrynichus had the 
sagacity to foresee, and expect another accusation from Alcibiades, 
and, to be beforehand with him, he himself forewarned the 
Athenians, that the enemy would endeavour to surprise them, and 
therefore desired them to be upon their guard, to keep on board 
their ships, and to fortify their camp. 
While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from Alci- 
biades again, advising them to beware of Phrynichus, who had 
undertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy ; but they gave no 
credit to these despatches, suj jing that Alcibiades, who per- 
fectly knew the preparations intentions of the enemy, abused 
that knowledge to the raising of such a calumny against Phry- 
nichus. Yet afterwards, when Phrynichus was stabbed in full 
asacmbly by one of Hermon’s soldiers who kept guard that aay, 
the Athenians, taking cognizance of the matter, after his death, 
condemned Phrynichus as guilty of treason, and ordered Hermon 
and his party to be crowned for despatching a traitor. 

The friend of Alcibiades who now had a superior interest at Samos, 
sent Pysander to Athens, to change the form of government, by 
encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to deprive the people of 
their power and privileges, as the condition upon which Alcibiader 
would procure t! the friendship and alliance of Tissaphernes. 
‘This was the colour of the pretence made use of by thuse who 
wanted to introduce an oligarchy. But when that ly which 
were called #he 5000, but in fact were only goo! had fot the power 
into their hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, and 
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carried on the war but slowly : partly distrusting the citizens, whe 
did not yet relish the new form of government, and partly hoping 
that the Lacedamonians, who were always inclined to favour an 
oligarchy, would not press them with their usual vigour. 

Sach ef the commonalty as were at home were silent through 
fear, though ouch against their will; for a number of those w! 
had oper iy opposed ‘the 400 were put to death. But, when they 
that were at Samos were informed of the affair, they were highly 
incensed at it, and inclined immediately to set sail for Pyreus. In 
the first place, however, they sent for Alcibiades, and having 
appointed him their general, ordered him to lead them against 
the tyrants, and demoli them and their power, On such 
an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour 
of the multitude, would have thought he must have complied with 
all their humours, and not have contradicted those in anything, 
who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised him to be 
commander-in-chief of such is fleet and army. ni he behaved as 
became a great general, and prevent eir plunging into error 
through the violence of their ‘This care of his evidently was 
the saving of the ‘commonwealth, For if they had sailed home, as 
they promised, the cnemy would have seized on Ionia immediately, 
and have gained the Hellespont and the islands without striking a 
stroke ; while the Athenians would have been engaged m a civil 
war, ‘of which Athens itself would have been the seat.” All this was 
ywevented chiefiy by Alcibiades, who not only tried what ansuments 
would do with the army in general, and informed them of their 
danger, but applied to them one by one, using entreaties to some 
«nd force to 3 in which he was assisted by the loud harangues 
of Thrasybulus of the ward of Stira, who attended him through the 
whole, and had the strongest voice of any man among the Athenians, 

Another great service by Alcibiades, was, his under- 
taking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedzmonians ex- 
pected from the king of Persia, should either join the Athenians, or 
at least not act on the enemy's side. In consequence af this pro- 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible, and prevailed upon 
‘Tissaphernes not to forward the ships, which were alrcady conie as 
far as Aspondus, but to disappoint and deceive the Lacedarmonians, 
Neverthe! both sides, and icularly the Laced:cmonians, 
accused Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from coming to their aid? 
for they supposed he had instructed the Persians to leave the 
Greeks to destroy each other. indeed, it was obvious gnoughy 
that such a force added to either side, would entirely have depri 
the other of the dominion of the sea. 

After this the goo were soon quashed} the friends of Alcibiades 
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readily assisting those who were for a democracy. And now the 
People in the city not only wished for him, but commanded him 
to return ; yet he thought it not best to return with empty hands, 
or without having d something worthy of note, but instead of 
being indebted to the compassion and favour of the multitude, to 
distinguish his appearance by his merit. Parting. therefore, from 
Samos with a few ships, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about 
the isle of Cons, where he got intelligence that Mindarus, the 
Spartan admiral, had sailed with his whole ficet towards the 

\ellespont, to find out the Athenians. This made him hasten to 
the assistance of the latter ; and fortunately enough he arrived with 
his 18 ships at the very juncture of time, when the two fects, hav- 
ing engaged near Abydos, continued the fight from morning until 
night, one side having the advantage in the right wing, and the 
other ‘on the left. 


On the appearance of his squadron, both sides entertained 2 false 
opinion of the end of his coming; for the Spartans were encouraged 
and the Athenians struck with terror, But he soon hoisted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral galley. and bore down directly upon. 
the Peloponnesians, who now had the advantage, and were urging 
the pursuit. His vigorous impression put them to fliht,and follow. 
ing them close, he drove them ashore, destroying their ships, and 
killing such of the men as endcavourcd to save themselves by 
swimming ; though Plharnabazus succowcd them all he could from 
the shore, and with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. 
The conclusion was, that the Athenians, huving taken 30 of the 
enemy's ships, and recovered their own, erecicd atrophy. 

After this glorious success, Acibindes, ambitious to show ime 
as soon as possible to 'igsaphernes, pared presents and other 
proper acknowledgments for hi: friendship and hospitality, and then 
‘went to wait upon him with a princely train. But he was not wel- 
comed in the manner he expected ; for Tissaphernes, who for some- 
time had been accused by the Lacedaemonians, and was apprehensive 
that the charge might reach the king’s car, thought the coming of 
Alcibiades a very scasonable incident, and therefore put him under 
arrest, and confined him at Sardis, imagining that injurious pro- 
ceeding would be 2 means to clear himself, 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by sone means or other ab- 
tained a horse, escaped froin his kee, and fled to Clazomenx: 
and by way of revenge, he ipreteniied that ‘Tissaphernes Privately 
set him at liberty. From thence he passed to the place where the 
Athenians were stationed, and being informed that Mindarus and 
Pharnabazus were together at Cyzicum, he showed the troops that 
it was necessary for them to fight both by sea and land-- nay, even 
to fight with stone walls if that should be required, in order to come 
at their enemies; for if the victory were not complete and universal, 
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they could come at no money, he embarked the forces and 
sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered them to take the lighter 
vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to have a particular care 
that the enemy might not discover that he was coming against them, 
A great and sudden rain which happened to fall at that time, to- 
gel er with dreadful thunder and datiness, was of great service in 
covering his operations. For not only the enemy were i 

his deca, ‘but the very Athenians whom be por pbk giteeter 
haste on board, did not presently perceive that he was under sail. 
Soon after the weather cleared up, and the Peloponnesian ships 
were seen riding at anchor in the roadof Cyzicum. Lest, therefore, 
the enemy should be alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, and save 
themscives by gerting on shore, he directed many of the officers to 
slacken sail and keep out of sight, while he shewed himself with 40 
ships only, and challenged the jonians to the combat. The 
stratagem had its cifect, for despising the small number of galleys 
which they saw, they immediately weighed anchor and engaged; 
‘but the rest of the Athenian ships coming up during the engage. 
ment, the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror and fled, Upon 
that Alcibiades, with 20 of his best ships breaking through the 
‘midst of them, hastened to the shore, and having made a descent, 
pursued those that fied from the ships, and kill t numbers 
them. He likewise defeated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who 
came to their succour. Mindarus made a brave resistance and was 
slain, but Pharnabazus saved himself y flight, 

‘The Athenians remained masters of the field and of the spoils, 
nad tonk all the enemy's ships. Having also possessed themselves 
of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by Pharnabazus, and deprived of 
the assistance of the Peloponnesians, who were almost all cut off, 
they not only secured the Hellespont, but entirely cleared the sea 
of the Lacedsemonians. The letter also was intercepted, which, in 
the laconig syle, was to ive, the Epon an accoont of their mis- 
fortune, “ Our is ‘Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers 
are starving; and we know not what step to take.” 

‘On the other band, Alcibiades’s men were so elated, and took so 
much upon them because they had always been victorious, that they 
would not vouchsafe even to mix with other troops that had been 
sometimes beaten, It happened not long before, that Thrasyllus 
having miscarried in his attempt upon Ephesus, the Ephesians 
erected a trophy of brass in reproach of the Atbenians! The 
soldiers of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus with 
this affair, magnifying themselves and their general, and disdaining 
to join the others either in the place of exercise or in the camp, 
But soon after, when Pharnabarus with a strong body of 
foot attacked ‘the forces of Thrasyllus, who were ravaging the 
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country about Abydos, Alcibindes marched to their assistance, 
routed the encmy, and together with Thrasyllus, pursued them until 
night. Then he admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and with 
mutual civilities and satisfaction returned to the camp. Neat 
day he erected a trophy, and phindered the province which was 
under Pharnabazus without the least opposition, The priest and 
priestess he made prisoners among the rest, but soon dismissed 
them without ransom. From thence he intended to proceed and 
Jay siege to Chalcedon, which had withdrawn its allegiance from 
the Athenians, and received a Lacednmonian garrison and fa 
nor; but being informed that the Chalcedomans had collected 
their cattle and corn and sent it all to the Rithynians, their 
friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Jithynians, and 
sent a herald before him to summon them to surrender it. They, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into 
an alliance with him, 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, and inclosed 
it with a wall which reached from sea to sea. Pharnabazus ad- 
vanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the governor, sillied out 
with his whole force to attack the Athenians. Hut Alcibiades drew 
‘up his army so as to them both at once, and he defeated 
them both; Pharnabazus ing himself to flight. and Hippo- 
crates being killed, to; with the greatest part of his troops, 
This done, he sallied into the Hellespont to raise contributions 
in the towns upon the coast. 

In this voyage he took Sclybria; but in the action unnecessarily 
exposed himself to great danger. The persons who promised to 
surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a signal at midnight 
with a lighted torch, but they were obliged to do it before the ume 
for fear of some one that was in the secret who suddenly altered his 
mind, The torch therefore being held up before the army was 
ready, Alcibiades took about 30 men with him and ran to the walls, 
having ordered the rest to follow as fast as possible, The pate was 
opened to him, and 20 of the conspirators, Tighily armed, joining his 
small company, he advanced with great spirit, but soon perceived 
the Selybrians ‘with their weapons in their hands, coming forward 
to attack him. As to stand and fight promised no sort of success; 
and he who to that hour had never been defeated, did not choose 
to fly, he ordered a trumpet to command silence, and proclamation 
to be made that dhe Selybri: should not, under the pain of the 
Republic's high displeasure, fake ap arms against the Athenians. 
‘Their inclination to the combat was then immediately damped, 
partly from 2 supposition that the whole Athenian army was within 
the walls, and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming to 
honourable terms. Whilst they were talking together of this order, 
the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades rightly conjecturing 
that the inclinations of the brians were for peace, was afraid of 
ging the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the town. These 

st came down in great numbers to serve under him as volunteers 
from a particular attachment to his person; but on this occasion he 
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sent them all out of the town; and upon the submission of the Sely 
brians, he saved them from being pillaged, demanding only a sum 
of money and leaving a garrison in the place. 

Meantime the other generals who carried on the siege of Chal- 
cedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus on these conditions 
—namely, that a sum of money should be paid them by Pharna- 
bazus; that the Chalcedonians should return to their allegiance to 
the republic of Athens; and that no injury should be done to the 
province of which Pharnabarus was governor, who undertook that 
the Athenian ambassadors should be conducted safe to the king. 
Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus desired that he too 
would swear to the performance of the articles, but Alcibiades in- 
sisted that Pharnabazus should swear first, When the treaty was 
Teeiprocally confirmed with an oath, Alcibiades went against Byzan- 
tium, which had revolted, and drew a line of circumvailation about 
the city, While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and 
some others secretly promised to deliver up the place on condition 
that he would keep it from being ered, Hereupon he caused 
it to he reported, that certain and unexpected affairs called 
him back to Ionia, and in the day-time he set sail with his whole 
fleet; but returning at night, he himself disembarked with the land- 

es, and posting them under the walls, he commanded them not 
to make the least noise. At the same time the ships made for the 
harbour, and the crews pressing in with loud shouts and great 
tumult, astonished the B: who expected no such matter. 
‘Thus an oj nity was given to those within the walls who favoured 
the Athenians, to receive them in great security, while everybody's 
attention was engi upon the and the ships, 

‘The affair passed not, however, without blows. For the Pelopon- 
nesians, Boeotians, and Megarensians who were at Byzantium, hav- 
ing driven the ships’ crews back to their vessels, and perceiving 
that tbs Athenian ig? were got lato) the town, charged them 
too with great vigour. ‘The dispute was sharp and the shock great, 
but victory declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former 
of these generals commanded the right wing, and the latter the left. 
About he of the cnemy who survived, were taken prisoners. Not 
‘one of the Byzantines, after the battle, was cither put to death or 
banished, for such were the terms on which the town was given up, 
that the citizens should be safe in their persons and their goods, 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Lacedemon for 
treason, he made a defence which reflected no disgrace upon his 

it behaviour; for he told them, “ That not being a Lacedsemonian 

jut a Byzantine, and seeing not Lacedemon but Byzantium in 
danger, its communication with those that mght have relieved it 
stopped; and the Peloponnesians and Beeotians eating up the pro- 
vistons that were left, while the Byzantines with their wives and 
families were starving, he had not betrayed the town to an enemy, 
but delivered it from calamity and war; herein imitating the 
rotthiest men among the Lecetarmoniaas, who had no other rule of 
justice and honour, but by all possible means to serve their country.” 
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‘The Lacedzmonians were so much pleased with his speech, that 
they acquitted him and all that were concemed with him. 
Alcibiades by this time, desirous to see his native country, and 
still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen after so man: 
Blorious victories, sct sail with Athenian ficet, adorned with 
many shields and other spoils of the enemy; a yreat number of ships 
that he had taken making up the rear, iligs of many more 
which he had destroyed being carried in tri for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred, Sut as to whatis added 
Duris the Samian, who boasts of his being nded from Alc 
biades, that the oars kept time to the flute of Chrysogonus, who 
had been victorious in the Pythian games; that Callipides the 
tragedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and vther the- 
atrical ornaments, gave orders to those who laboured at the oars; 
and that the admiral galley entered the harbour with a purple sail, 
as if the whole had been a company who had proceeded frum a 
Gebauch to such a frolie; theso are particulars not mentioned ethes 
‘Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xenophon, Nor is it probable that 
at his return from exile, and after such misfortunes as he had 
suffered, he would insult the Athenians in that manner. So far 
from it, that he approached the shore with sume fear and caution; 
nor did he venture to disembark until as he stood upon the deck, lie 
saw his cousin Euryptolemus, with many others of his friends and 
relations coming to receive and invite him to land. 
en he was landed, the multitude that came out to meet him, 
did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other gener:tls, but 
crowding up to him, hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted him 
on the way, and such as could approach him crowned him with 
garlands; while those who could not come up so close viewed hin 
at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to the young. Many 
tears were mixed with the lic joy, and the memory of past mis- 
fortunes with the sense of their piescnt success, Fur they con~ 
cluded that they should not have miscarricd in Sicily, or indeed 
have failed in any of their expectations, if they had left the direction 
of affairs and the command of the forces to Alcibiades; since now, 
having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost 
its dominion of the sea, was hardly able to defend its own suburby, 
and was moreover harassed with intestine broils, he had raised it 
from that low and ruinous condition, so as not only to restore its 
maritime power, but to render it victorious everywhere by land. 
The act for recalling him from banishment had been passed at 
the motion of Cridas, the son of Callzeschrus,! as appears from his 
elegies, in which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his service: 
‘If you no more in hapless exile monra, ‘The praise is mine— 
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The Presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades came 
in among them, and having in a ‘ic manner bewailed his mis- 
fortunes, he wer modest! ‘comy of their treatment, ascribing 
all to his hard fortune and the influence of some envious demon. 
He then proceeded to discourse of the hopes and designs of their 
enemics, against whom he used his utmost endeavours to animate 
them, And they were so much with his harangue that they 
crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute com- 
mand of their forces both by sca and land. They likewise made a 
decree, that his estate should be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpide and the heralds should take off the eaccrations which 
they had pronounced against him by order of the people. Whilst 
the rest were empl in expiations for this purpose, Theodorus 
the high priest, said, “ For his part he had never denounced an) 
curse mst hum, if he had done no injury to the commonwealth, 

Amidst this glory and ‘prosperity of Alci iades, some people were 
still uncasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as ommous, For 
on that very day was kept the A/yateria, or purify ing of the goddess 
Minerva. It was May 25, when the praaiergid.e perform those 
ceremonies which are not to be revealed, disrobing the image and 
covering it up. Hence it is that the Athenians, of all days, reckon 
this the most unlucky, and take the most care not to do business 
upon it, And it seemed that the goddess did not 1eccive him gra- 
clously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face fiom kum. 
Notwithstanding all this, everything succeeded according to his 
wish ; joo galleys were mai and ready to put to sea again, but 
a laudable zeal detained him until the cclebration of the mysteries. * 
For after the Laccdamonians had fortified Deccelea, which com- 
manded the roads to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual 
pomp, because they were obliged to conduct the procession by sea; 
the sacrifices, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies which had 
been performed on the way, called holy, while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily omitted, 
Alcibiades therefore, judyed it would be an act conducive to the 
honour of the , and to his reputation with men, to restore those 
rites to their due solemnity, by conducting the procession with his 
army, and guarding it set the enemy. By that means, either 
king Agis would be hum! ifhe it to pass unmolested, or 
if he attacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight to main- 
tain in the cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its 
mysteries in the sight of his country, and all his fellow-citizens 
would be witnesses of his valour. 

‘When he had determined upon this, and communicated his design 
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to the Eumolpide and the heralds, he placed sentinels upon the 
eminences, and set out his advanced guard as soon as it was light. 
Next he took the priests, the persons initiated. and those who had 
the charge of initiating others, and covering the his furces, 
Ied them on in great order and profound silence, exhibiting in that 
march a spectacle so august and venerable, that those who did not 
envy him declared he had performed not only the office of a general 
but of a high priest: not 2 man of the enemy dared to attack him, 
he conducted the procession back in yreat safety, which both 
exalted him in his own thoughts, and gave the soldiery such an 
opinion of him, that they considered theinselves as invincible while 
under his command. And he gained such an influence over the 
mean and indigent part of the pcuple, that they were passiunately 
desirous to sce him invested with absolute power much that 
some of them applicd to him in person, and exhorted him, in order 
to quash the malignity of envy at once, to abolish the privileges of 
the people and the laws, and to quell those busy spirits who would 
otherwise be the ruin of the state, for then he might dircct affairs 
and eed to action without fear of groundless impeachments, 
it opinion he himself had of this proposal we know not; but. 
this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehensive of 
his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him to embark as soon as, 
possible; and the more to expedite the matter, they ordered among 
other things, that he should have the choice of his colleagues, | Put- 
ting to sca, therefore, with a fleet of rooships, he sailed to the isle of 
Andros, where he fought and defeated Andrians, and such of 
the Lacedwmonians as assisted them. But yet he did not attack 
the city, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the chane 
which they afterwards Drought against him. Indeed, if ever 
man was ruined by a high distinction of character, it was Alci- 
biades! For his continual successes had procured such an opinion 
of his courage and capacity, that when afterwards he bappened to 
fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be from want of in- 
clination, and no one would believe it was from want of ability; 
they thought nothing too hard for him when he pleased to exert 
himself. They hoped also to hear that Chios was taken and all 
Tona reduced, and grew impatient when everything was not de- 
spatched as suddenly as they desired. They never considered the 
smallness of his supplics, that having to carry on the war against 
people who were furnisled out of the treasury of a great king, he 
was often laid under the necessity of leaving his camp, to go in 
search of money and provisions for his men. 
‘This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
Lysander, the Lacedaemonian admiral, out of the money he received 
from Cyrus, raised the wages of each mariner from three ode/f a-day 
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to four, whereas it was with difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men 
three, ’ The latter, therefore, went into Caria to raise money, leav~ 
ing the fleet in charge with Antiochus who was an experienced 


Though 

from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the enemy bring him to 
hazard an engagement, yet in his contesnpt of those orders, having 
taken some troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood for 
Ephesus where the enemy lay, and as he sailed by the heads of their 
ships, insulted them in the most insufferable manner both by words 
and actions, Lysander sent out a few ships to pursue him, but as 
the whole Athenian fleet came up to assist Antiochus, he drew out 
the rest of his and gave battle, and gained a complete victory. He 
slew Antiochus himself tok macy ships and men, and erected a 
trophy. Upon this disagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, 
from whence he moved with the whole ficet, to offer Lysander battle, 
Wut Lysander, content with the advantage he had gained, did 
not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, Thrasy- 
bulus, the son of Thrason, being the most determined, quitted the 
camp and went to Athens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he declared in full assembly, that Alcibiades been 
the ruin of their affairs, and the means of losing their ships, by his 
insolent and imprudent behaviour in command, and by leaving the 
direction of everything to persons who had got into credit with him 
through the great merit of drinking deep and cracking seamcn’s 
jokes; whilst he was eed, traversing the provinces to raise 
moncy, indulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himself to his 
pleasures with the courtezans of J and Abydos; and this ata 
time when the enemy was stationed at a s1 distance from his 
fleet. It was also objected to him that he had built a castle ip 
Thrace, ncar the city of Bisanthe, to be made use of as a retreat for 
himself, as if he either could not, or would not live any tonger in 
his own country. The Athenians giving ear to these accusations, 
to show their rescntment and dishke to him, appointed new com- 
manders of their forces. (XENOPIL lib. 1). 

Alcibiades was no sooner infurmed of it, than, consulting his own 
safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army. havi 
collected a band of strangers, he made war on own account 
against those ‘Thracians who acknowledged no king. The booty 
he made rautsed hun great sums ; and at the same time he defended 
the Grecian frontier against the barbarians, 

Tydeus, Menander, and <Adimantus, the new-made generals, 
being now at Eyos Potamos? with all the sbips which the 
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Athenians had left, used to stand out early every morning and offer 
battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampascus, and then to 
return and pass the day in a disorderly and careless manner, as if 
they despised their adversary. This secmed to Alcibiades, who 
was in the neighbourhood, a matter not to be passed over without 
notice. He therefore went and told the generals,’ “He thought 
their stations by no means safe in a place where there was neither 
town nor harbour ; that it was very inconvenient to have their 
provisions and stores from so distant a place as Sestos; and ex- 
tremely dangerous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about 
at their pleasure ; whilst a ficet was observing them, which was 
under the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable, 
He, therefore, advised them to remove their station to Sestos.” 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said ; and 
‘Tydeus was even so insolent as to bid him begone, for that they, 
not he, were now to give orders, Alcibiades, suspecting that there 
was some treachery in the case, retired, telling acquaintance, 
who conducted him out of the camp, that if he had not been in- 
sulted in such an insupportable manner by the generals, he would 
in a few days have obliged the Lacedamonians, however unwilling, 
either to come to an action at sca, or else to quit their ships. ‘Ins 
to some appeared a vain boast ; but to others it scemcei not at all 
improbable, since he might have brought down a number of 
‘Thracian archers and cavalry, to attack and harass the Laced» 
Toonian camp." Z 

The event soon shewed that he judged right of the errors which 
the Athenians committed, For Lysander falling upon them, when 
they least expected it, eight galleys only escaped,’ along with Conon; 
the rest, not much short of 2004 were taken and carried away, to- 
gether with 3000 prisoners, were afterwards put to death. 
And within a short time after Lysander took Athens itself, burned 
the shipping, and demolished the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this success of the Lacedamonians, who 
were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bithynia, 
Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and took large sums 
with him, but still left more behind in the castle where he had 
resided. ‘In Bithynia be once more lost great part of his substance, 
being stripped by the Thracians there: which determincd him to 

to Artaxerxes, and entreat his protection. fle imagined that the 

ing, upon trial, would find him no less serviceable than ‘Fhemis- 
tocles had been, and he had a better pretence to his patronage ; for 
‘he was not going to solicit the king’s aid against bis countrymen, as 
Themistocles had done, but for his country against its worst 
enemies, He cancluded that Pharnabazus was most likely to pro- 
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cure him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Phaygia, 
heii be stayed some time, making his court, and ving 
marks of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their power and 
dominion, but when Lysander robbed thein algo of their liberty, and 
put their city under ‘the authority of 30 chiefs, they were’ still 
more mit ly afflicted. Now their affairs; were ruined, they 
perceived with the measures which would have saved them, 
and which neglected to make use of; now they acknow- 
Jedged their blindness and errors, and looked upon their second 
quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest of those errors. They had 
cast him off without any offence of his; their anger had been 
grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieutenant, in dosing afew ships, 
and their own conduct had been still worse, in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant of all its generals, 
Yet amidst their present misery their was one slight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone. For he who before was not content to Jead an inactive, 
though peaceable, life in exile, would not now, if his own affairs were 
upon any tolcrable footing, sit still and see the insolence of the 
Lacedacmonians, and the madness of the 30 tyrants, without en- 
deavouring at some remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the 
multitude to dream of such relief, since those 30 chicis them- 
sclves were so solicitous to ire after Alcibindes, and gave so 
much attention to what he was and contriving, 

At last Critias to Lysander that the Lacedemonians 
could never securely the empire of Greece til! the Athenian 
democracy were a And though the Athenians 
seemed at present to bear an hy with some patience, yet 
Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suffer them long to submit to such 
akind of government. Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
‘upon by these anruments, until he received private orders from the 
magistrates of Sparta, to get Alcibiades despatched ; whether it 
was that they dreaded his great capacity and enterprising spirit, or 
whether ft was done in coniplaisance to king Agis, Lysander then 
sent to Pharnabazus to desire hin: to put this order in eaccution ; 


and he appointed his brother Magacus, and his uncle Susamithres, 
tonite 


the affair. 


fing his mistress Timandra with him, One night he dreamed 
that he was attired in his mistress’s habit? and that as she held him 
in her arms, she dressed his head, and painted his face lke a 
woman's. Others say, he dreamed that Magacus cut off his bead 
and burned his body ; and we are told that it was but a little before 
his death that he had this vision. Be that as it may, those that 
were sent to assassinate him, not daring to enter his house, 
surrounded it and set it on fire.” As soon as he perceived it, he got 
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together large quantities of clothes and hangings, and tnrew them 
upon the fire to choke it ; then having wrapped his robe about his 
left hand, and taking his sword in his right, he saltied through the 
fire, and got safe out before the stuff which he had thrown upon it 
could catch the flame. At sight of him the barbarians clispersed, 
not one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand 
to hand, but standing ata distance, they pierced him with their 
darts and arrows, Thus fell Alcibiades. “The barbarians retiring 
after he was slain, Timandra wrapped the body in her own 
robes,' and buried it as decently and honourably as her circum- 
stances would allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the famous Lais, com- 
monly called the Corinthian, though Lais was brought 2 captive 
from Hyccara. a little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner of Alcibiades's 
death, yet differ about the cause, ‘They tell us that catastrophe is 
not to be imputed to Pharnabazus, or Lysander, or the Laced:e- 
monians ; but that Alcibiades having corrupted a young woman of 
a noble family in that country, and ing her in his house, her 
brothers, incensed at the injury, set fire in the night to the house in. 
which he lived, and upon his breaking through the flames, killed 
him in the manner we have related.* 





ARTAXERXES. 


Tue first Artaxcrxes, who of all the Persian kings was most dis- 
tinguished for his moderation and greatness of mind, was surnamed 
Longimanxs, because his right hand was longer than his left. Ue 
was the son of Xerxes. The sccond Artaxerxes, surnamed 
Alemnon} whose life we are going to write, was son to the daughter 
of the first. For Darius, by his wife larysatis, had four sons: 
Artaxerxes the eldest, Cyrus the second, and Ostancs and Uaathres 
the two younger, Cyrus was called after the ancient king of that 
name, as he is said to have been after the sun ; for the Versians 
call the sun Cyrus. Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas, or 
Arsaces, though Dinon asserts that his original name was artes, or 
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Oarses. But though Ctesias has filled his books with a number of 
incredible and extravagant fables, it is not probable that he should 
be ignorant of the name of a king at whose court he lived, in 
quality of physician to him, his wife, his mother, and his children, 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetuous temper : 
but Artaxerxes had a native mildness, something gentle and 
moderate in his whole disposition, The latter married a beautiful 
and virtuous lady, by order of his parents, and he kept her when 
they wanted him ‘to put her away. For the king having put her 
brother to death} designed that she should share his fate; but 
Arsicas applied to his mother with many tears and entreaties, and 
with much difficulty prevailed upon her not only to spare her life, 
but to excuse him from divorcing her. Yet his mother had the 
greater affection for Cyrus, and was desirous of raising him to the 
throne ; therefore, when he was called from his resic on the 
coast, in the sickness of Darius, he returned full of hopes that the 
queen’s interest had established him successor. Varysatis had, 
indeed, a specious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made 
use of at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had brought 
Darius his son Arsicas when he was in a private station, but Cyrus 
when he was a king. However, she could not prevail, Darius 
war changed to Artaxerses ‘Cyrus lad tne goverment of Ly 
was to cernes, iad the government of Lydia, 
and was to be commander-in-chicf on the coast. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his successor, went to 
Pasargade in order to be consecrated according to custom, by the 
priests of Persia. In that city there is the temple of a goddess who 
has the affairs of war under her patronage, and therefore may be 
supposed to be Minerva. The prince to be consecrated must enter 
that temple, put off his own robc there, and take that which was 
worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king. He must eat a cake 
of figs, chew some turpentine, and drink a cup of acidulated mili, 
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Whether there are any other ceremonies is unknown, except to the 
ns concerned. Artaxerxes was on the point of going to 
consecrated, Tissaphernes brought to him a pricst, who had 
Veen chief inspector of Cyrus's education in his infancy, and had 
instructed him in the learning of the Magi, anid therefore might be 
supposed to be as much concerned as any man in I'ersia at his 
pupil not being appointed king. For that reason his accusation 
against Cyrus could not but gain credit. He accused him of a 
design to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and after he had put 
off his garment, to fall upon him and ‘destroy him. Some affirm 
that Cyrus was immediately seized upon this information; others, 
that he got into the temple and concealed himself there, but was 
pointed out by the priest, in consequence of which he was to be put 
to death; but his mother at that moment took him in her anns, 
bound the tresses of her hair about him, held his neck to her own, 
and by her tears and entreaties prevailed to have him pardoned, and 
remanded to the sea-coast. Nevertheless, he was far from beis 
satisfied with his government. Instead of thinking of hi» brother's 
favour with gratitude, he remembered only the indignity ot chains ; 
and in his resentment aspired more than ever after the sovercignty, 
Some, indeed, say, that he thought the allowance for his table in- 
sufficient, and therefore revolted from his king. But this isa foolish 
pretext; for if he had no other resource, his mother would have 












ju him with whatever he wanted out of her revenues, Ie- 
sides, there needs no greater of his riches than the number of 
fc troops that he enterta: in his service, which were kept 
for him in various parts by his friends and retainers; for, the beter 
to conceal his preparations, he did not keep his forces in 2 body, 
but had his emissaries in different placcs, who enlisted forcigners on 
various pretences, Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made 
it her business to remove the king’s suspicions, and Cyrus himself 
always wrote ina Jenient style: sometimes begying a candid inter- 
pretation, and sometimes recriminating upon Tissaphernes, as if his 
contention had been solely with that grandee. Add to this, that 
the king had a dilatory tum of mind which was natural to him, and 
which many took for moderation. At first, indeed, he sccined en- 
tirely to imitate the mildness of the first Artaxeracs, whose name he 
bore, by behaving with great affability to all that addressed him, 
and distributing honours and rewards to persons of merit with a 
Javish hand. ‘He took care that punishments should never be em- 
bittercd with insult. If he received presents, he appeured as well 

cased as those who offered them, or rather as those who received 
Evours from him, and in conterring favours, he always kept a coun- 
tenance of benignity and pit ‘There was not anything, how- 
ever trifling, brought him by way of a present, which he did not re- 
ceive kindly, Even when one Ouimis brought him a pomegranate 
of uncommon size, he said, “ By the light of Mithra, this man, ifhe 
were made governor of 2 city, would soon make it a great 
one.” When he was once upon a journey, and people presented 
him with a variety of things by the way, a labouring man, having 
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nothing else to give him, ran to the river and ht him some 
water in his hands. Artaxerxes was so much pleased that he sent 
the man a gold cup and 1000 darics. When Euclides, the Lacedz- 
monian, said many insolent things to him, he contented himself 
with ordering the captain of his guard to give him this answer— 
“You may say what you please tothe king, but the king would have 
u to know that he cannot only say, but do.” One day as he was 
wanting, Tiribazus showed him a rent in his robe, upon which the 
king said, “ What shall I do with it?” “ Put on another and give 
that to me,” said ‘Tiribazus. “It shall be so,” said the king. “I 
give it thee, but I charge thee not to wear it.” Tiribazus, who, 
though not a bad man, was giddy and vain, disregarded the restric- 
tion, soon put on the robe, and at the same time tricked himself out 
with some golden ormaments fit only for queens, The court ex- 
essed t indignation, because it was a thing contrary to their 
jaws and customs; but the king only laughed, and said to him, “I 
allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman, and the robe as a 
madman.” ? 

None had been admitted to the king of Persia’s table but his 

mother and his wife: the former of which sat above him, an 
‘ur below him; Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that honour to Os- 
ond Oxathres, two nf his younger brothers. But what afforded 


tue 4. “ans the most le was the qucen Statira 
always riding in her chariot wit curtains open, and admitting 
the women of the country to ap] and salute her. These things 
made his administration Yet there were some turbulent 


and factious men, who represented that the affairs of Persia required 
a king of such a magnificent spirit, s0 able a warrior, and so gene- 
yous a master as Cyrus was; and that the dignity of so great an 
empire could not be supported without a prince of high thoughts 
and noble ambition. It was not, therefore, without a confidence in 
some of the Persians, as well as in the maritime provinces, that 
Cyrus undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Laccdxmonians for assistance, promising 
that to the foot he would give horses, and to the horsemen chariots ; 
that on those who had farms he would bestow villages, and on those 
who had villages, citics. As for their pay, he assured them it should 
not b¢ counted but measured oul to them, At the same time he spoke 
in high terms of himself, telling them he had a greater and more 
pan ly heart than his brother; that he was the better philosopher, 

ing instructed in the doctrines of the Magi, and that Ae could 
drink and bear more wine than his brother. Artaxerses, he said, 
was so timorous and effeminate a man that he could not sit a horse 
in hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. The Lacedemonians, 
therefore, sent the scytale to Clearchus, with orders to serve Cyrus 
in everything he demanded? 

1 Thay tock care not to mention Artax- Artazerrea should get the better of his 
eres, to be privy to the rother, they might justity themselves to 
ss. that were bi a 
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Cyrus began his march against the hing with an atmy of 10,000 
barbarians, and almost 13,000 Greek mercenaries.' He found one 
pretence after another for having such an aimament on foot, but 

is real design did not remain long undiscovered. For Tissa- 
phernes went in person to inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great distder. Darysatis was cen- 
sured as the principal cause of this war, and her friends were sus- 
pected of a private intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, in her distress 
about the war, gave Parysatis the most trouble. “ Where is now,” 
she cried, “that faith which you pledged? Where your interces- 
sions by which you saved tl.c man that was conspiring against his 
brother? Have they not brought war and all its calamities upon 
us?” These eapostulations fixed in the heart of Parysatis, who was 
naturally vindictive and barbarous in her resentment and revenge, 
such a hatred of Statira that she contrived to take her off. Dinon 
writes, that this cruel purpose was put in execution during the war; 
but Ctesias assures us it was after it. And it is not probable that 
be be was an cye-witness to the transactions of that court, could 
either be ignorant of the time when the assassination took place, or 
could have any reason to misrepresent the date of it; though he 
often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves to give us invention 
instead of truth. 

While Cyrus was Aye his march, he had accounts brought him 
that the king did not design to try the fortune of the field by giving 
battle immediatcly, but to wait in Persia till his forces were asscm- 
bled there from all parts of his kingdom, And though he had 
drawn a trench across the plain ten fathoms wide, as many decp, * 
and 400 furlongs in length, yet he suffered Cyrus to pass him, and 
to march almost to Babslon.* Tirtbazus, we are told, was the first 
who ventured to remonstrate with theking, that he ought not any 
longer to avoid an action nor to abandon Media, Labylon, and even 
Susa to the enemy, and hide himself in Persia, since he had an aumy 
infinitely greater than theirs, and ten thousand Satrape and other 
officers, all of them superior to those of Cyrus, both in comage 
and conduct. 

Upon this he took a resolution to come to action as soon as 
possible. His sudden appearance with an army of nine hundred 
thousand men, well prepared and extremely surprised the 
rebels, who, through the confidence they had in themselves, and 
contempt of their enemy, were marching in great confusion, and 
even without their arms, So that it was with great diflicully that 
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Cyrus reduced them to any order; and he could not do it at last 
without much noise and tumult. As the king advanced in silence, 
and at 3 slow pace, the discipline of his troops afforded an 
astonishing spectacle to expected amongst such a 
multitude nothing but disse shore aka mations, and every 
other instance of distraction and confusion. IIe showed his judy- 
ment, too, in placing the strongest of his armed chariots before that 
part of his phalanx which was opposite to the Greeks, that by the 
impetuasity of their motion they might break the enemy's ranks 
fore they came to close combat. 

Many historians have described this battle; but Xenophon has 
done it with such life and energy, that we do not read an account of 
it owe see it—and feel es the deoges. Tt woud be very absurd, 

erefore, to aticmpt anything after hit except ¢ mentioning some 
aferlal circumstances Which he has omitted. 

‘The place where the battle was fought is called Cunaxa, and is 500 
furlongs from Babylon. A little the action, Clearchus ad- 
vised Cyrus to post himself behind the Lacedmonians, and not 
risk his person ; upon which he is reported to have said, “ What 
advice is this, Clearchus? Would you have me, at the very time I 
am aiming at a crown, to shew myself unworthy of one?” Cyrus, 
indced, committed an error in rushing into the midst of the greatest 
danger without care or caution ; but Clearchus was guilty of another 
as great, if not greater, in not consenting to place his Greeks oppo- 
site to the king, and in getting the river on his right to prevent his 
being surrounded, For if safety was his principal object, and he 
was by all means to avoid loss, he ought to have staid at home, 
Rut to carry his ars 10,000 furlongs from the sea, without necessity 
or constraint, and solely with a view to place Cyrus on the throne 
of Persia, and then not to be solicitous for a post where he might 
best defend his prince whose py he received, but for one in which 
he might act most at case and in the greatest safety, was to bebave 
hke a man who, on the sight of present danger, abandons the whole 
enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his expedition. For it appears, 
from the course of the action, that if the Grecks had charged those 
that were posted about the king's , they would not have stood 
the shock; and after Artaxerxes had slain, or put to flight, the 
conqueror must have gained the crown without further interruption. 
Therefore, the ruin of Cyrus's affairs and his death is much rather 
to be ascribed to the caution of Clearchus, than to his own rashness; 
for, if the king himself had been to choose a post for the Greeks, 
where they might do him the least prejudice, he could not have 
pitched upon a better than that which was most remote from him~- 
self and the troops about him. At the distance he was from Clear- 
chus, he knew not of the defeat of that part of his army which was 
near the river, and Cyrus was cut off before he could avail himself 
of the advantages gained by the Greeks, Cyrus, indeed, was sensible 
what lisposition would have been of most service to him, and for 
that reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre; but Clearchus 
tuined all, notwithstanding his assurances of doing everything for 
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the best: for the Greeks beat the barbarians with ease, and pursued 
them a considerable way. 

In the meantime, Cyrus being mounted on Pasacas, a horse of 
great spirit, but at the same time headstrong and unruly, in 
Ctesias tells us, with Ariagerses, general of the Caducians, 
him upon the gallop, and called out to him in these teum* 
unjust and most stupid of men, who disgracest the ic of Cyrus, 
the most august of all names among the Persians: thou leadest 
these brave Grecks a vile way to plunder thy native country, and 
to destroy thy brother and thy king, who has many millions of 
servants that are better men thou. Try if he has not, and 
here thou shalt lose thy head, before thou canst see the face of the 
king.” So saying, he threw his javelin at him with all his force ; 
but his cuirass was of such excellent temper that he was not wounded, 
though the violence of the blow shook him in his scat. Then as 
Attagerses was turning his horsc, Cyrus aimed a stroke at him with 
his spear, and the point of it entercd at his collar-bone, and pierced 
through his neck, “That Artaverses fell by the hand of Cyrus, almost 
all historians agree, As to the death of Cyrus himself, Dinon tells 
us, that Cyrus, afier he had slain Artagerses, charged the vanguard 

"Artaxerxes with great fury, wounded the King’s horse and dis- 
mounted him. Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another 
horse, and said, “ Sir, remember this day, for it deserves not to be 
forgotten.” At the second attack, Cyrus spurred his horse against 
the king, and gave him a wound ;! at the third, Artaxerxes in great 
indignation, said to those that were by, “It is better to dic than to 
suffer all this.” At the same time he advanced against Cyrus, who 
was rashly advancing to mect a shower of darts, ‘The King ‘wounded 
him with his javelin, and others did the same, ‘Thus fell Cyrus, as 
some say, by the blow which the king gave him, but, according tu 
others, it was a Carian soldier who despatched him, and who afier~ 
wards, for his exploit, had the honour of carrying a’ golden cock at 
the head of the army, on the point of his spear, For te Persians 
called the Carians cocks, om account of the crests with which they 
adorned their berneree hen C; had au hb hed 

Ctesias says that when Cyrus had slain Artagerses, he pushe: 
his horse up towards the king, and the king advanced against. him; 
both in silence. Ariacus, one of the friends of Cyrus, first aimed a 
blow at the king, but did not wound him, Then the king threw his 
javelin at Cyrus, but missed him; the weapon, however, did execu- 
tion upon phernes,’ a man of valour, and a faithful 

to Cyrus, It was now Cyrus's turn to drive his javelin; it 

it the king’s cuirass, and going two fingers deep into his breast, 
uught him from his horse, This caused such disorder in his troops 
that they fied. But the king recovering, retired with a few of his 
men, among whom was Ctesias,to an eminence not far off, and 
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there reposed himself In the meantime, Cyrus's horse, grown more 
furious by the action, carried him deep amongst the enemy; and as 
night was coming on, they did not hnn, and his vwn men 
sought far him in vain, Elated, however, with victory, and naturally 
daring and impetuous, he kept on, crying out in the Persian language 
as he went, “Make way, ye slaves, make way.” They humbled 
themselves, and opened their ranks; but his tiara happened to fall 
from his head, and a young Persian, named Mithridates, in passing, 
wounded him with his lance in the temple near his eye, without 
knowing who he was. Such a quantity of blood issued from the 
wound that he was scized with a giddiness, and fell senscless from 
his horse, The horse, having lost his rider, wandered about the 
field ; the furniture too was fallen off, and the servant of Mithridates, 
who had given him the wound, took it up, all stained 

‘At last Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover from his 
swoon; and a few cunuchs, who attended him, endeavoured to 
mount him on another horse, and so to carry him out of danger. 
But as he was too weakto sit on ahorse, he thought it better to 
walk, and the eunnchs su ied him as he went, His hend was 
still heavy, and he tottcred at every step; yet he imagined himsclf 
yictorious, because he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, and 
imploring mercy. 

t that inscant some Caunians of mean condition, who performed 
the most servile offices for the royal amy, happened to mix with the 
company of gyre as friends. They fl rie ved, however, though 
not without difhculty, that the clothing of his people was red, whereas 
that given by the king their master was white. One of these then 
ventured to give Cyrus a stroke with his spear behind, without 
knowing him to be the prince, The jon hit his ham, and cut 
the sinew; upon which he fell, and in falling dashed his wounded 
temple against a stonc, and died upon the spot. Such is Ctesias’s 
story of the death of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and 
hews him a long time, and can hardly kill him at last. 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called the King’s 
Bye, passed that way. Artasyras (for that was his name), knowin 
the eunuchs who were mourning over the corpse, addressed him 
who appeared to be most faithful to his master, and said, “ Pariscas, 
who is that whom thou art lamenting so much?” “O Artasyras/’ 
answered the cunuch, “see you not Prince Cyrusdead?” Artasyras 
was astonished at the event; however, he desired the eunuch to 
compose himself, and take care of the corpse; and then rode at full 
speed to Artaxerxes, who had given up all for lost, and was ready 
to faint, both with thirst and the anguish of his wound. In these 
circumstances the officer found him, and with a joyful accent hailed 
him in these words, “I have seen Cyrus dead.” The king at first 
was impatient to see the dead body himself, and commanded Arta- 
syras immediately to conduct him to it, But finding all the field 
full of terror and dismay, upon a that the Greeks, victorious 
in their quarter, were pursuing the fugitives and putting all to the 
gword, he thought proper to send out a greater number to reconnoitre 
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the place which Artasyras had told him of. Thirty men went with 
flambeaux in their hands. Still the king was almost dying with 
thirst, and the eunuch Satibarzanes sought every plice fur water ; 
for the field afforded none, and they were at a ptest distance from 
the camp, After much search, he found one of those poor Caunians 
had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bat id he took it 
and carried it to the king. After the king had drank it all up, the 
eunuch asked him, “If he did not find it a di: thie beverage?” 
Upon which he swore by all the gods, “That he had never drank 
the most delicious wine, nor the lightest and clearest water, with so 
much pleasure. J wish only,” continued he, “that | could tind the 
man who “ave it thee, that | might make hima recompence. in the 
meantime 1 entreat the pods to make him happy and rich? 

While he was speakiny, the 30 men whom he had sent out re- 
turned in great exultation, and continned the news of his uneapected 
good fortunc. Now, likewise, numbers of his troops repaired t 
him again, and dismissing his fcars,he descended from the eminen 
with many torches carried before him. When he came to the de 
body, according to the law of the J'ersians, the right hand an 
head were cut off; and having ordered the head to be biony 
him, he took it by the hair, which was lony and thick, and showed 
it to the fugitives, and to such as were still doubtful of the fortune 
of the day, They were astonished at the sight, and prostrated 
themselves before him. Seventy thousand men soon assembled 
about him, and with them he returned to the camp, Ctesins tells 
us, he had led 400,000 men that day into the field; but Dinun and 
Xenophon make that number much greater. Ax to the number of 
the killed, Ctesias says, an account only of gooo was brought to 
Artaserxes, whereas there appeared to Ctesias hintself te be no 
fewer than 20,000, Nothing can be a more palpable falsity than 
what Ctesias adds, thut he was sent amnbassutor to the Greeks in 
conjunction with Phayllus, the Zacyathian, and some others : for 
Xenophon knew that Ctesias was at the Persian court; he mentions 
him in his works, and it is plain that he met with his books. 
Therefore, if he had been joined in commission to scitle such im- 
portant affairs, he would not have passed him by unnoticed, but 
would have mentioned him with Vhayllus, Cte indeed, was a 
man of unbounded vanity, as weil as strong attachment to Clearchus, 
and for that reason always leaves a corner in the story for himself, 
when he is dressing out the praises of Clearchus and the Laceda 
mane th battle, the ki and valuabl the 

fer the battle, ing sent great luable presents to the 
son of Artagerses, who was slain by Cyrus, He rewarded also 
Ctesias and others ina distinguished manner; and having found 
the Caunian who gave him the bottle of water, he raised him from 
indigence and obscurity, to riches and honours. There was some- 
thing of an analogy between his punishments and the crime. One 
Arbaces, a Mede, in the battle to Cyrus, and after that 
prince was killed, came back to his colours. “As he perceived that 
the man had done it rather out of cowardice than any ireasonable 
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ign, all the penally he laid him was to carry about him 
a Courtesan upon his @ whole day in the market- 
ieee, Another, besides deserting, had given it out that he had 
illed two of the enemy; and for his punis] the only ordered his 
tongue to be pierced through with three needles. 

He supposed, and he was desirous of havis it pass upon the 
worl t Cyrus fell by his hand, This induced him to send 
valuable presents to Mithridates, who gave him the first wound, and 
to instruct the messengers to say, “The king does you this honour 
because you found the furniture of Cyrus's horse and brought it to 
him” And when the Carian who gave Cyrus the stroke in his ham. 
that caused his death, asked for his reward, he ordered those who 
gave it him to say, “The king bestows this upon you because you 
were the second person that brought him good tidings. For 
Artasyras was the and you the next that brought him an account 
of the death of Cyrus.” Mithridates went away in silence, though 
not without concern ; but the unhappy Carian could not conqucr 
the common disease of vanity, Ela with what he thought his 
good fortune, and aspiring to things above his walk in life, he would 
not receive his reward for tidings, but angrily insisted, and called 
the gods and men to witness, that he, and no other man, killed 
Cyrus; and that it was not just to rob him of the glory. 

‘The king was so much incensed at this that he the man's 
head to be cut off. But his mother, Parysatis, being present, said, 
“ Let not this villainous Carian go off so. Leave him to me, and he 
shall have the reward which his audacious tongue deserves.” 
Accordingly the King gave him up to her, and she delivered him to 
the executioners,with orders to torture him for ten days, and then to 
tear out his eyes, and pour molten brass into his cars, till he expired. 

‘Mithridates also came to a miserable end soon after, through his 
own folly, Being invited one evening to supper, where both the 
cunuchs of the king, and those of his mother, were present, he went 
in a robe embroidered with gold, which he had reccived from the 
king. During the entertainment, Parysatis’s principal eunuch took 
occasion to say, “ What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridates, 
which the king has given you! how handsome are those bracclets 
and that chain! how valuable scimitar! He has certainly 
made you not only a , buta man.” Mithridates, who by 
this time was flushed with winc, answer, “What are theze 
things, Sparamixes? 1 deserve much greater marks of honour than 
these for the services I rendered the king that a ‘Then Spara- 

t 


mixes replied, with a smile, “1 speak not in out of envy ; 
‘but since, according to the Greek », there is truth in wine, let 
ie tell you my mind freely, and what great matter it is to 
find a horse’s furniture n off, and bring it to the king.” This he 


said, not that he was ignorant of the real state of the case, but be- 
cause he wanted to lay him and saw that the wine had made 
him talkative, and taken him of his guard, be studied to pique his 
vanity, Mithridates, no longer master of himself, said, “ You may 
talk of what furniture and what trifies you please ; but 1 tell you 
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plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus was slain ; for I did not, like 
Artagerses, throw ny javelin in vain, but pierced his temples near 
the eye, and brought him to the ground ; and of that wound he died,” 
The rest of the company saw the dreadful fate that would befal 
Mithridates, and looked with dejected eyes upon the ground ; but 
he who gave the entertainment said, “Let us now attend to our 
eating and drinking ; and adoring the fortune of the king, Ict such 
matters alone as are too high for us.” 

Immediately after the c y broke up, the eunuch told Pary- 
satis what had been said, she informed the king. Artanerxes, 
like a person detected, and one who had lust a victory out of his 
hands, was enraged at this discovery; for he was tesirous of 
making all the barbarians and Grecks believe that in the several 
encounters he both gave and received blows; and that thoush he 
was wounded himself, he killed his adve: ~ He therefore con- 
demned Mithridates to the punishment of “Ae Boat, ‘The manner 
of it is this, They take two which are made to fit each other, 
and extend the criminal in one of them in a supine posture. Then 
they turn the other upon it, so that the poor wretch’s botly is 
covered, and only the head and hands are out at one end, and the 
fect at the other. They give him victuals daily, and if he refuses 
to eat, they compel him by pricking hum in the eyes, After he has 
eater they make him drink a mixture of honey and milk, which they 
pour into his mouth. They spread the same, too, over his fucc, and 
always turn him so as to have the sun full in his eycs; the conse. 
gore, of which is, that his face is covered with swarms of flies, 

all the necessary evacuations of a man who eats and drinks are 
within the boat, the filthiness and corruption, engender a quantily of 
worms, which consume his ficsh, penetrate to his entrails, 
‘When they find that the man is dead, they take off the upper boat, 
and have the spectacle of a carcass whose ficsh is caten away, and 
of numberless vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels, Mithri- 
dates, with much difficulty, found death, after he had been consumed 
in this manner for seventecn days. 

‘There remained now no other mark for the vengeance of Parysatis, 
‘but Mesabates, one of the king’s eunuchs, who cut off Cyrus's head 
and hand. As he took care to give her no handle ayainst him, she 
laid this scheme for his destruction. She was a womun of keen 
pts in all respects, and in particular she played well at dice. The 

ing often played with her before the war, and being reconcikid to 
her after it, took the same diversion with her. She was even 
the confidant of his pleasures, and scrupled not to assist in any- 
thing of gallantry. 

Statira, indced, was the object of her hatred, and she let her have 
a small share of the king’s company; for she was detennined to 
have the principal interest with him herself One day, findi 
Artaxerxes wanted something to pass away the time, she chall 
him to play for 1000 darics, and purposely managed her dice so ill 
that she lost. She paid the immediately, but pretended to 
be much chegrined, and called on him to play again for an eunuch, 
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He consented to the proposal, and agreed each of them to 
five of their most faighfal pen the winner was to have 
his choice out of the rest. On these conditions they played. The 
ween, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her skill, and being 
favoured besides by the dice, won the eunuch, and pitched upon 
Mesabates, who was not of the number of the excepted. He was 
immediately delivered to her, and before the king suspected any: 
thing of her intentions, she put him in the hands of the executioners, 
with orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three stakes, and to 
stretch out his skin by itself. The king was highly incensed, and 
expressed his resentment in strong terms; but she only said in a 
laughing, ironical way, “This is pleasant indeed, that you must be so 
angry about an old useless eunuch, while I say not a my 
Inss of 1000 darics.” The king, though much concerned at the im- 
position, held his peace ; but Statira, who on other occasions, openly 
censured the practice of the gueen-mother, complained now of the 
injustice and cruelty, in sacrificing to Cyrus the eunuchs and other 
faithful servants of the king. 

After Tissaphernes! had deceived Clearchus and the other 
Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty and his oaths, put them 
in chains, Ctesias tells us that Clearchus made interest with him 
for the recovery of a comb. When he had obtained it, it seeins he 
‘was so much pleased with the usc of it, that he took his ring from 
his finger and gave it Ctesias, that it might appear as a token of his 

for him to his friends and relations in Lacedwmon. The 
device was a dance of the Caryatides? He adds, that whenever 
provisions were sent to Clearchus, his fellow-prisoners took most of 
them Sor therasel vom left him bad share 5 bet that he 
correc is abuse by procuring a larger quantity to be sent to 
Clearchus, and separating the allowance of the others from his, All 
this was done with the consent, and by the favour of Parysatis, As 
he sent every day a gammon of bacon among the ‘provisions, 
Clearchus suggested to him that he might easily conceal a small 
dayger in the fleshy part, and begged earnestly that he would do it, 
that his fate might not be left to the crucl disposition of Artaxerxes ; 
but, through fear of the king’s displeasure, he refused it. The king, 
however, at the request of his mother, promised upon oath not to 
pet Clearchus to death; but afterwards he was persuaded by 
Statira to destroy all the prisoners except Menon. On thisaccount 
he tells us Parysatis plotted against Statira, and resolved to take 
her off by poison ; but it is a great absurdity in Ctesias to assign 
so disproportionate a cause, Would Parysatis, for the sake of 
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Clearchus, undertake so horrid and dangerous an enterprise as that 
of poisoning the king’s lawful wife, by whom he had children, and an 
heir to his crown? It is clear enough that he tells this fabulous tale 
to do honour to the memory of Clearchus: for he adds, that the 
carcasses of the other officers were torn in pieces by dogs and birds ; 
but that a storm of wind brought a great heap of sand, and provided 
atomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there sprung up a number 
of palm trees, which soon grew into an acinirable grove, and spread 
their protecting shade over the place, so that the king repented 
greatly of what he had done, believing that he had destroyed a man 
who was a favourite of the 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and je: 
Parysatis had entertained of Statira from the she 
embarked in so cruel a design, She saw that her own power with 
the king depended only on his reverence for her as his mother ; 
whereas that of Statira was founded in Jove, and confirmed by th 
greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point she had to carry 
great, and she resolved to make one desperate eflurt. She hac 
faithful and favourite attendant, named Gigas, who as Dion tells ws, 
assisted in the affair of the poison ; but, according to Clesids, she 
was only conscious of it, and that against her will, The fonner 
enlls the person who provided the poison, Mclantas; the latter, 
the two princesses had, in forgot dieis od susp 

‘These two princesses had, in appearance, forgot Uieir old suspi- 
cions and animositics, and began to visit and eat at euch other's 
table, But they did it with so much distrust and caution, as to 
make it a rule to eat of the same dish, and even of the same slices, 
There is a small bird in Persia which has no excrements, the intes- 
tines being only filled with fat, on which account it is supposed to 
live upon air and dew; the name of it is rhywfaces. Ctesias writes, 
that l'arysatis divided one of these birds with a small knife that was 
poisoned on one side, and taking the wholesomer part hesclf, gave 
the other to Statira. Dion, however, aftirms, that it wis nit Pary- 
satis but Melantas who cut the bird in two, and presented the 
poisoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, she died in dreadful 
agonies and convulsions; and was not only sensible hersell ul the 
cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, who knew tov well 
the savage and implacable temper of his mother; he, thorcfure, 
immediately made an inquisition into the affair, He took her 
officers and servants that attended at her table, and put them 
to the torture. But she kept Gigis in her ewn apartinent; and when 
the king demanded her, refuse to give her up. At last Gigis begged 
of the queen-mother to let her go in the night to her own house ; 
and the king being informed of it, ordered some of his guards 10 
intercept her. Accordingly she was seized and condemned to die, 
‘The laws of Persia have provided this punishment for poisoners : 
their heads are placed on a broad stone, and then crushed with 
another, till nothing of the remains, In that manner was 
Gigis executed. As for Parysatis, the king did not h her 
wsith her crime, nor punish her any farther than by sending her to 
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Babylon (which was the place she desired to retire to,) and declaring 
that he would never visit that city while she lived, Such was the 
state of his domestic affairs. 

He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into his hands, who 
had followed Cyrus into Asia, he had been to conquer Cyrus 
himeelf, and fo keep the crown. But he could not bg ‘or 
ugh they had lost Cyrus their general, and their own cers, 
yet they forced theis way, as it were, out of the very palace 

and made it appear to all the world that Persians 
and their king had nothing to value themselves upon but wealth, 
Tuxury, and women ; and that the rest was mere parade and osten- 
tation, This gave fresh spirits to the Greeks, and taught them 
to despise the barbarians. The Lacedzmonians, in particular, 
thought it would be a great dishonour, if they did not now deliver 
the Asiatic Greeks from servitude, and put an end to the insults of 
the Persians, Their firat attempt was under the direction of Thim- 
bro, and the next under that of lidas ; but as those generals 
effected nothing of importance, the conduct of the war was given to 
Agesilaus, That prince immediately passed into Asia with his fleet, 
and soon distinguished himself by his vigorous operations; for 
ho defeated Tissaphernes in a pitched battle, and brought over 


se cities. 

By these losses Artaxerxes understood what was his best method 
of making war, He therefore sent Hermocrates, the Rhodian into 
Greece, with a great quantity of gold, baving instructed him to 
pou: with it feleadng men amongst the ste and to wr up a 

recian war against 

Hermocrates acquitted himself so well in his commission that the 
most considerable cities leagued ayainst Sparta, and there were 
such commotions in Peloponnesus that the magistrates were forced 
to recall jilaus from Asia. On leaving that country he is re- 
ported to have said to his friends, “The king drives me out of 
Asia with 3000 archers.” For the Persian money bore the impres- 
sion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Laceda:monians of the dominion of the 
sea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who acted in conjunction 
with Pharnabazus. For Conon after he had lost the sea-fight at 
Egot Potamos, took up his abode in Cyprus; not merely to pro- 
vide for his own safety, but to wait for a change of affairs, as 
mariners wait for the turn of the tide. As he saw that his own 
plan wanted a respectable power to carry it into execution, and that 
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the Persian power required 2 person of ability to conduct it, he 
wrote the king an account of the measures he had concerted. ic 
messenger was ordered to get the Ictter delivered into his hands by 
Zeno the Cretan, who danced in the revels, or by Polycritus the 
Mendwan, who was his physician; and in case of thcir absence, 
by Ctesias, another physician. The letter, we are told, was given 
to Ctesias, and he aaded to it this paragraph, “1 desire you, sir, to 
send Ctesias to me, for he will be very serviceable in the business 
of the navy.” But Ctesias affirms, that the king, without any kind 
of solicitation, put him upon this service. 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharnabazus, the 
battle of Cnidus, which the Lacediemonians of the empire 
of the sea, he drew almo: Greece into his intcrest ; insomuch 
that the celebrated é. called the Peace of Antalcidas, was 
entirely of his modclimg. Antalcidas was a Spartan, the son of 
Leon, and so strongly attached to the king, that he prevailed with 
the Lacedzemonians to give up to him all the Greek cities in Asia, 
and the islands which are d amongst its dependencies, to 
be held as his tributarics, in virtue of the peace; if we can call 
that a peace by which Greece was dishonourcd and betrayed ; 
which was indeed so vile a bargain that the uiost unsuccessful war 
could have terminated in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, acconing to Dinon’s 
account, he always detested the other Spartans as the most im- 
pident of men, yet expressed a great regard for Antalcidas, when 

e came to his court. One evening he took a chaplet of cl 
from his pead, dy ped it in the richest essences, and sent it from his 
‘able to Antakidas. All the court was astonished at such @ mark 
% ‘favour. But there seems to have been a propricty in making 

im so ridiculous a compliment, and he was a fit man to wear 
such a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Callicratides in a 
dance before the Persians. Somebody bappening to say in the 
hearing of Agesilaus, “ Alas, for Greece! when the Laccda:monians 
are turning Persians,” he corrected him, and said, “No, the Medes 
are rather turning Lacedamonians.” ut the wit of the expression 
did not remove the disgrace of the thing, They lost their superi- 
ority in Greece by the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as they had lost 
their honour by the vile conditions of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king ited Antalcidas to 
the privileges of hospitality, and called him his friend. But when, 
upon their defeat at Leuctra, the 2 Spariane sent Agesilaus into 
Egypt to get a supply of money, Antalcidas went upon the 
same business to the Persian court, Artaxerxes treated him with so 
much neglect and contempt, that between the ridicule he suffered 
from his enemies, and his fear of the resentment of the Ephori, he 
resolved, on his return, to starve himself to death, Ismenias the 









3 Ih was compliment entirely out of the simplicity of Tle manner, and oa 
eharacter to nian, al tolusary. 
s. is Eacodemonian, ee approaches to luxury. 
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‘Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the battle of Leuctra, 
went also to the court of Artaxerses. Pelopidas submitted to 
nothing unworthy of his country or charactez, but Ismenias 
being commanded to adore the king, purposely fet his ring fall 
from his finger, and then, by stooping to it up, appeared in a 
ture of adoration. Timagoras the Athenian, having. given the 
some secret intelligence in a letter which he sent by a secre- 
tary named Beluris, he was so much |, that he made him a 
present of 10,000 darics. The same imagoras wanted a supply of 
cow's milk, on account of a languishing lisorder, and Artaxerxes 
ordered 80 cows for his use, which were to follow him wherever he 
went. He likewise sent him a bed with the necessary coverlets, 
and Persian servants to make it, because he thought the Grocks 
not skilled in that art; and he ordered him to be carried to the 
sea-side in a litter, on account of his indisposition, To this we 
may add the allowance for his table when he was at court, which 
was $0 ificent that Os the king’s brother, one day said 
to him, “ Imagoras, remember this table, for it is not so sumptuous 
for nothing.” ‘This was rather reproaching him with his treason 
than calling for his acknowledgments: and, indeed, Timagoras, 
on bee? was capitally condemned by the Athenians for 
t ribes. 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the causes of sorrow he 
gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that afforded them great 
plcasure ; he put Tissaphernes, their most implacable enemy, to 
death, This he did partly at the instigation of Parysatis, who 
added other charges to those alleged inst him ; for he did not 
tong retain his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and sent 
for her to court ; because he saw she had understanding and spirit 
enough to assist in governing the kingdom, and there now re- 
mained no further cause of suspicions and uneasiness between 
them. From this time she made it a rule to please the king in all 
her measures, and not to oppose any of his inclinations, by which 
she gained an absolute ascendant over him. She perceived that he 
had a strong passion for one of his own daughters, named Atossa, 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s account, and 
restrained it in public ; though, according to some authors, he had 
already a private commerce with the princess. Parysatisno sooner 
suspected the intrigue, than she caressed her grand-daughter more 
than ever; and was continually praising to Artaxerxes both her 
beauty and her behaviour, in which she assured him there was 
something great and worthy of a crown, At last, she uaded. 
him to make her his wife, without ing the laws and opinions 
of the Greeks: “God,” said she, “has made you a law to the 
Persians, and rule of right and wrong.” Some historians, amongst 
whom is Heraclides of Cumve, affirm, that Artaxerxes married not 
only Atossa, but another of his daughters, named Amestris. His 
affection for Atossa was so strong, that though she had a leprosy, 
which spread itself over her body, he was not disgusted at it ; but 
he was daily imploring Juno for ber, and grasping the dust of hor 
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temple ; for he paid his homage to no other goddess. At the same 
time, by his order, his great officers sent so many offerings to her 
shrine that the whole space betwcen the palace and the temple, 
whi~h was 16 furlongs, was filled with gold, silver, purple, and 
fine horses, 

He sent Pharnabanus and Iphicrates fo make war upon the Egyp- 
tians ; but the expedition miscarried through the diticrence which 
happened between the generals he employed. Afler this he went 
in person against the Cadusians ‘with 300,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, 
‘Their country is rough and uneven, and covered with perpetual 
fogs. As it produced no corn or fruits by cultivation, the inhabi- 
tants, a fierce and warhike race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, 
and other thing. of that kind. He, therefore, insensibly fell into 
great danger and distress ; jor his troops could find no provisions 
there, nor could they be supplied from any other place. ‘They were 
forced to kill their beasts then, and ext them ; and those be- 
came 90 scarce that an ass’s head was sold for 60 deachmas. ‘The 
King’s table itself was ill supplied; and there remained only a few 
Ronee, ail the rest having been used for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in high favour on 
account of his valour, and often degraded for his levity, and who, at 
this very time, was in the greatest disgrace, sured the king and his 
whole army by the following stratagem, The Cadusians having wo. 
kings, cach had his separate camp. Upon this Tirihasus formed 
his scheme ; and, after he had communicated it to Artaxeixes, went 
himself to one of those princes, and sent his son to the other, Each 
imposcd upon the king he applied to, by pretending that the other 
was going to send a private embassy to Artaacrxcs, to neyociate a 
separate alliance. “ But if you arc wise.” said they, “you will be 
beforchand with your rival, and we will assist you in the whole 
affair.” ‘This argument had its effect ; and each, persuaded that 
the other was undermining him out of envy, sent his ambassadors ; 
the one “ Tiribazus, and the other with his mn. As some time 
passe fore they returned, Artaxerxes Iicgan to suspect ; 
and there were those who suggested that Tirbazus had some 
traitorous design. The king was extremely, dejected, and re- 
penting of the confidence he had reposed in him, save ear 
to all the calumnies of his enemics. But at last Tiribazus 
arrived, as did also his son, with the Cadusian ambassadors, 
and peace was made with both parties; in cunsequence of which 
‘Tiribazus returned with the king in greater esteem and authority 
than ever. Duwing this expedition, Artaxerses showed that 
timidity and effeminacy ought not to be ascribed, as they gene- 
rally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to a native meanness 
and a depraved judgment: for neither the goid, the purple, nor the 
jewels, which the king alwa spore, and which’ were worth no less 
than 12,000 talents, hindered him bearing the same fatigues 
and hardships with the meanest soldier in his army. He took his 
Quiver on his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and quitting his 
horse, would often march foremost up the most craggy and ult 








376 ‘DARIUS MADE 51 ASIA THE WISE, (Grician 
places; insomuch that others found their task much lighter when 
they saw the strength and alacrity with which he 3 for he 
marched above zoo furlongs a day 


At last he arrived at one ‘of his own palaces, where there were 
gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, though the country 
around it was naked and barren. As the weather was exceedingly 
cold, he permitted his men to cut wood out of his own parks, without 
sparing cither pine or cypress: and when the soldicrs were loath to 
touch trees of such size and beauty, he took an axe in his own hand, 
and laid it to the finest tree them. After which they cut 
them down without scruple, and having made a number of fires, 
passed the night with great satisfaction, 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that he had lost 
many brave men, and almost all his horses; and, imagining that 
he was despised for his losses, and the ill success of the expedition, 
he became suspicious of his grandees. Many of them he put to 
death in anger, and more out of fear: fear is the sanguinary prin- 
ciple a tyrant can act from ; courage, on the contrary, is merciful, 
mild, and unsuspicious, Thus the most timorous animals are the 
hardest to be tamed ; but the more generous, having less suspicion, 
because they have less fear, fly not the caresses and society of men. 

es being now far advanced in years, observed his sons 
making artics for the crown amongst his friends and the rest of 
the nol ty .The more equitable part of his leaving it to his 
eldest son Darius, as he had received it from his father in the same 
Fight, But his younger son Ochus, who was an active man, and of 
a violent spirit, had a considerable interest among the grandees, 
Besides, he hoped to Fain his father through Atossa ; for he paid 
his court to her, and promised to m>“e her the partner of his 
throne upon the death of Artaxerx Nay, it was said that he 
had already private familimities with her. Artaxerxes, though he 
was ignorant of this circumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of 
Ochus at once ; lest, following the daring steps of his uncle Cyrus, 
he should involve the kingdom again in civil wars. He therefore 
declared Darius his successor, who was now 25! years old, and per- 
mitted him to wear the point of his turban (Cifaris) erect, as a 
mark of royalty. 
tate is caper pl dain the beir to ask a. favour of ae 
that declared him s which, i sible, is always it 
Darius asked for Aspasia, who Had Geen the favourite mistress 
Cyrus, and was now one of the king’s concubines. She was a 
native of Phocca in Ionia, and her parents, who were above the 
condition of slaves, had given her a good education. One evening 
she was introduced to Cyrus at su with the other women. 
‘They approached him without and received his jokes and 
caresses with pleasure: but Aspasia stood by in silence; and 
when Cytus called her, she said, “ Whoever lays hands upon me 
shail repent i.* Upon which the company upon her as an 








‘1 In the printed text is ia Aft, 
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unpolished creature; but Cyrus was pleased, and said, with a 
gage to the person who it the women, “Do not you sce that 
of all you have provided, this only has gencrous and virtuous 
sentiments!” From this moment he attached himself to her, loved. 
her most of all his concubines, and called her Aspasia fhe wise. 
‘When Cyrus fell in battle, she was taken amongst the plunder 
of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was much concerned at his son’s request. For the 
barbarians are so extremely jealous of their women, that capital 
punishment is inflicted, not only on the man who speaks t 
touches one of the king’s concubines, but on him who approaches 
or passes their chariots on the road. And thouzh, in compliance 
with the dictates of his passion, he had mate Atossa his wife con- 
trary to law, he kept 360 concubines, alt women of the greatest 
beauty. However, when Darius demanded Aspasia, he declared 
her free, and said, “ She might go with him if she pleased ; but be 
would dv no violence to her inclinations.” Accordingly Aspasia 
was sent for, and, contrary to the king's expectation, made choice 
of Darius, ‘He gave her up to him, indced, because he was ob- 
liged to it by the law ; but he soon took her away, and made her a 
priestess of Diana of Ecbatana, whom they called stwifis, that she 
might pass the remainder of her life in chastity. This he thought 
no severe revenge upon his son, but a pleasant way of chastising 
his presumption. But Darius highly resented the affront ; whether 
it was that the charms of Aspavia had made a deep impression upon. 
him, or he a he thought himself insulted and ridiculed by 
this seeding. 

‘Tiribazus teeing how much he was offended, endeavoured to cx- 
asperate him still more. This he did from a fellow fecling ; for he 
had suffered an injury much of the same kind. The king, having 
several daughters, promised to give Apama to Pharnabazus, 
Rhodogune to Osontcs, and Amestris to Tiribazus, He kept his 
word with the two first, but deceived Tiribazus ; for, instcad of 
giving Amestris to him, he married her hitnself ; promising at the 
same time that he should have his youngest daughter Atossa. But 
he became enamoured of her too, and marricd her. This treat- 
ment extremely incensed Tiribarus, who had, indeed, nothing steady 
in his disposition ; but was wild and irregular. One while success- 
ful, and upon a footing with the greatest men in the court, another 
while unacceptable to the king, and sinking into disgrace ; he bore 
no change of fortune with icty. If he was in favour, his 
vanity was insupportable ; if in disgrace, instead of being humble 
and quiet, he had recourse to violence and ferocity. 

His conversing with the young prince was, therefore, sdding 
flame to the fire, “ What avails it,” said he, “to have the point 
ped turban advanced, if you seek not to advance your authority? 

othing can be more absurd than your thinking yourself secure of 
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the succession, while your brother is privately forwarding his 
interest by means of the women, and your father is 30 very foolish 


and unsteady. He who could break one of the most laws of 
the Persians, for the sake of an insignificant Grecian woman, is 
certainly not to be depended upon in more im it EN; ents. 


‘The case is quite different between you and Ochus, as to the event 
of the competition : if Ochus does not obtain the crown, none will 
hinder him from living happily in a private station ; but you, who 
have been declared , must reign or die.” On this 
occasion was verified that sbservation of Sophocles : 

~ Swift in is march——Is evil oounsel— 


‘The road which leads us to what we desire is indeed smooth, and 
of an easy descent; and the desires of most men are vicious, be- 
cause they have never known or tried the enjoyments of virtue. 
‘The lustre of such an imperial crown, and Darius’s fear of his 
brother, furnished Tiribazus with other arguments ; but the goddess 
of beauty contributed her share towards persuading him, by putting 
him in mind of the loss of Aspasia. 

He gave himself up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazus, and many 
others soon cntcred into the conspiracy. But before it could be 
carried into execution, an eunuch gave the king information of it, 
and of all the measures that were taken; for he had got 
intelligence that they designed to enter his chamber in the tight, 
and kall him in his bed. 

Artaxcrucs thought it would be great imprudence either to slight 
the information, and lay himself to such danger, or to credit 
it without farther proof. The he took was this : he ordered 
the eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, and assist at all their 
councils ; and in the meantime broke a door through the wall be- 
hind his bed, which he concealed with the tapestry, When the 
time came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed himself 
upon his bed, and remained there till he had a sight of the faces of 
the conspirators, and could perfectly distinguish each of them. 
But when he saw them draw their swords, and advance towards 
him, he pulled back the tay ,Yetreated into the inner room, and, 
after he had bolted the door, alarmed the palace. The assassins 
seeing themselves discovered, and their designs sappointed, 
immediately took to flight, and desired Tiribazus to do same, 
‘because he must certainly have been observed. While he lingered, 
the guards came and laid hold of him ; but he killed many of them, 
and it was with difficulty that he was despatched at last by a javelin 
bs om oie, with his children, and brought 

arius was en, to; ‘ith his chil ane it to 
answer for bis crime before the judges which the king appointed. 
‘The king did not think to assist at the trial in but 
directed others to lay the aguinet his son; and Bi notaries 
were to tal smn separ opinion of each judge. 
all gave it unanimously pera the officers took Darius, aot 
him into an adjacent prison. But when the executioner came, with 
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the instrument in his hand which is used in beheading the capital 
convicts, he was seized with horror at the sight of Darius, and drew 
‘back towards the door, as having neither ability nor courage to 
lay violent hands upon the king. But the judges, who stond 
at the door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of instant 
unishment if he did not comply, he returned, and scizing 
jarius by the hair threw him on the ground, and cut off his 
Some say the cause was tried in presence of the king, and 
that Darius after he was convicted by indubitable proof, fell on his 
face and begged for mercy, but Artaxerxes, rising in great anger, 
drew his scimitar, and pursued his stroke till he laid him deat 
at his fect, They add, that after this he returned to his palace,and 
having paid his devotions to the sun, said to those who assisted at 
ecremony, “My Persians, you may now .return in triumph, 
and tell your fcllow subjects, that the great Oromarest 
taken ve ce on those who formed the most impious and 
execrable designs against their sovereign.” Such was the end of 
the conspiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was encouraged 
besides by Atossa. But he still some fear of his remaining 
legitimate brother, Ariaspes, and of his natural brother Arsames. 
Not that Ochus had so much to apprehend from Ariaspes merely 
because he was oldcr, but the Persians were desirous of having him 
succeed to the throne on account of his mildness, his sincerity, and 
his bumane disposition. As for Arsames, he had the character of 
a wise prince, and was the icular favourite of his father. This 
‘was no secret to Ochis, However, he planned the destriction of 
both these brothers of his; and being of an artful, as well as 
sanguinary turn, he employed his cruclty against Arsames, and his 
art against Ariaspes. ‘To the latter he privately sent some of the 
king's eunuchs and friends with frequent accounts of severe and 
menacing expressions of his father’s, as if he had resolved to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death, As these persons came daily to 
tell him in contidence that some of these threats were upon thr 
point of being put in execution, and the others would not be long 
Selayed he was by tented, oad fell into pate melanchol ue 

nding way, that he prepared a poisonous draught, and dranl 
ity to deliver himself from the burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, sincerely 
lamented him, and had some suspicion of the cause, but could not 
examine into it thoroughly on account of his great age, 

However, Arsames now became dearer to him than ever, and it 
was easy to see that the king plared an entire confidence in him, 
god Sommanicaee fo bio his most errs Mongiae Ochits, there- 
fore, would not x his enterprise longer, but employe tes 
the son of Tiribazus, to kill Arsames, “Artaserses, whom time } 
brought to the very verge of life, when he had this additional stroke 
in the fate of Arsames, could not make much more struggle: his 
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sorrow and Tegret, soon brought him to the grave, He lived 
years, and reigned 621 He had the character of a prince wi 
governed with lenity, and loved his people. But perbaps the 
wiour of his successor might contribute not a little to his reputa- 
tion, for Ochus was the most cruel and sanguinary of princes, 


AGESILAUS. 
ARCIIIDAMUS, the son of Xeuxidemus, after havit ed the 
Lacedamonians with a very respectable character, left behind him 


two sons, the one named Agis, whom he had of Lampito 2 woman 
of an illustrious family ; the other much younger, named Agesilaus, 
whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of clisippidas. As the 
crown, by law, was to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing to 
expect but a private station, and therefore had a common Laceda- 
monian education; which, though hard in respect of diet, and full 
of laborious exercises, was well calculated to teach the youth obe- 
dience, Hence Simonides is said to have called that famed city, 
the aman-eibiuing Sparta, because it was the principal tendency of 
her discipline to make the citizens obedient and submissive to the 
ws ; and she trained her youth as the colt is trained to the menage. 
‘The law docs not lay the young princes who are educated for # 
throne under the same necessity. But Agesilaus was singular in 
this, that before he came to govern he had learned to obcy, 
Hence it was that he accommodated himself with a better grace to 
his subjects than any other of the kings, having added tohis princely 
talents and inclinations a humane manner and popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies of boys, Ly- 
sander had that honourable attachment to him which the Spartans 
distinguish with the name of love. Ie was charmed with his in- 
genuous modesty. Forthough he had a spirit above his companions, 
an ambition to excel, which made him unwilling to sit down without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuosity which could not be con- 
quered or borne down, yet he was equally remarkable for his gentle- 
ness where it was necessary to obey. At the same time, it a) 
that his obedience was not owing to fear but to the principle of 
honour, and that throughout his w! conduct he dreaded disgrace 
more than toil. 

He was lame of one leg; but that defect, during his youth, was 
covered by the ible turn of the rest of his person; and the 
easy and cheerful manner in which he bore it, and his being the 
first to rally himself it, always made it the less a, 
Nay, that defect made his spirit of enterprise more remarkable; for 
he never declined on that account any undertaking, however diffi- 
cult or laborious. 





1 Diodorus Bisuk that hervigned 2 Lampit ‘Lempldo, was ulster to 
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We have no portrait or statue of him. He would not suffer any 
to be made while he lived, and at his death he utterly forbade it. 
‘We are only told that he was a little man, and that he had nota 
commanding aspect. But a perpetual vivacity and cheerfulness, 
attended with a talent for raillery, which was expresscd without any 
severity either of voice or look, made him more agreeable, even in 
age, than the young and the handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the 
Ephori fined Archidamus for marrying a tittle woman. “ She will 
bring us” said they, “a race off i igs instead of kings.” dca 

uring the rei Agis, Alcibiades, wy is quitting Sicily, 
came an exile to Lacedzinon. And he hea not been there long 
before he was suspected of a criminal commerce with Timia, the 
wife of Agis. Agis would not acknowledge the child which she had 
ie his, but said it was the son of Greece Daris a ging us 
that jueen was not displeased at the supposition, and that she 
used to whisper to her women the child should be called Alcibiades, 
not Leotychidas. He adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled not to 
say, “ He did not approach Timzea to gratify his appetite, but from 
an ambition to fay ‘ings to » Spates However, he was obliged to 
fly from Sparta lest Agis should revenge the injury, And that prince 
looking upon Leotychidas with an cye of suspicion, did not take 
notice of him asason. Yet, in his last si kness, Leotychidas pre- 
vailed upon him by his tears and entreaties to acknowledge him 
as such before many witnesses, 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner dead, 
than Lysander, who had vanquished the Athenians at sea, and had 

at power and interest in S| advanced Agesilaus to the 
throne; alleging that Leotychidas was a bastard, and conscyuently 
had no right to it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing 
the virtues of Agesilaus, and that he had been educated with them 
in all the severity of the Spartan discipline, joined with pleasure 
in the scheme, 

There was then at Sparta a diviner named Diopithes, well versed 
in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter of everything, 
relating to the gods, This man insisted, it was contrary to the divine 
will that a lame man should sit on the throne of Sparta; and on the 
day the point was to be decided, he publicly read this oracle— 


Boware, proud Aparta, lest ¢ maimed empirel 





‘boasted + for othe 
But impair er wore 
Byus sung ued ear 


Lysander observing upon this, that if the Spartans were solicitous 
to act literally according to the oracle, they ought to beware of 
Leotychidas, for that Heaven did not consider it as a matter of im- 
portance if the king happened to have a lame foot; the thing to be 
guarded against was the admission of a person who was not a 


1 The two legs of the Spartan coustitn- when one of them eas gone. fn fact the 
ton ware the two ‘which therefore Inoed not & just snd 
Sivnusrsis samen aed 
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genuine descendant of Hercules for that would make the kingdom 
Pie fe eee ee 
¢ bast in out of his an 
earthquake? ten aretha afer which, Sere Leotychidas was 
born, though Agis did not cohabit with Timea during that time, 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and at 
the same time was put in ion of the private estate of Agis, 
Leotychidas being rejected on account of his illegitimacy. Observ- 
ing, however, that his relations by his mother's side, though men of 
merit, were very , he gave a moiety of the estate among them, 
by which means the inheritance procured him respect and honour, 
instead of envy and aversion, 

‘Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws of his country, 
Agesilaus gained so much power, that his will was not disputed. 
‘The case was this. The principal authority was then in the hands 
of the Ephori and the senate, The Ephori were annual magis- 
trates, and the senators had their office for life. They were both ap- 
pointed as a barrier against the power of the kings. The kings, 
therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, and per- 

disputes subsisted between them. But Lysander took a 
different course. He gave up all thoughts of opposition and 
contention, and paid his court to them on occasion ; taking 
care, in all his ent ses, to set out under their auspices. If he 
was called, he went faster than usual ; if he was upon his throne, 
administering justice, he rose up when the Ep/or# approached : it 
any one of them was admitted a member of the senate, he sent him 
a robe and an ox} as marks of honour, Thus, while he seemed to 
be adding to the dignity and importance of their bod: , he was 
privately increasing his own strength, and the authority of the 

through their support and attachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, he behaved 
better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was severe to his 
enemies, he was not unjustly so ; his friends he countenanced even 
in their unjust pursuits. If his cnemies performed anything ex- 
traordinary, he was ashamed not to take honourable notice of it : 
his friends he sod ee con correct when they did ree the 
contrary, it was his pl to support them, and go the same 
lengths they did ; for he thought no service dishonourable which 
he did in the way of friendship. Nay, if his adversaries fell into 
any misfortune, ihe was the first to sympathize with them, and ready 
to give them his assistance if they desired it. By these means he 
gained the hearts of all his 

The Zpfori saw this, and, in their fear of his increasing 
imposed a fine upon him ; alleging this as the reason, that 
the citizens ought te be in common, he appropriated them to him- 
self, As the writers open physics say, that if war and discord were 
banished the universe, the heavenly bodies would stop their course, 
and all generation and motion would cease, by reason of that 
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perfect harmony ; so Lycurgus infused a spirit of ambition and 
contention into the Spartan constitution, as an incentive to virtue, 
aud wished always to sce some difference and dispute among the 
fred and virtuous, He thought that general complaisance, which 

ls men to yield to the next , without eaploring each 
other’s intentions, and without ing on the consequences, was 
an inert principle, and deserved not the name of harmuny.) Some 
imagine that he would not have made Agamemnon rejoice (Odyssey, 
46, viii.) Homer saw this, and when Ulysses and Achilles contended 
in such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected that some great 
benefit would arise to their affairs in fener, from this particular 
quarrel among the great. This point, , cannot be agrecd to 
without some exception ; for violent dissensions are pernicious to 
a state, and productive of the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus not long been seated on the throne before accounts 
were brought from Asia, that the king of Persia was preparing a 
great ficet to dispossess the Lacedscmonians of their dominion of 
the sea. Lysander was very desirous to be sent again into Asia, 
that he might support his friends whom he left governors and 
masters of the cities, and many of whom, having abused their 
authority to the Purposes ‘of violence and injustice, were banished 
‘or put to death b aple. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus 
to enter Asia with his forces, and fix the scat of war at the greatest 
distance from Greece, before the Persian could have finished his 
Preparations. At the same time he instructed his friends in Asia 
to send deputies to Lacedxmon, to desire Agesilaus might be 
appointed to that command. 

gesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the people, 
and agreed to undertake the war, on condition they would give him 
jo Spartans for his officers and counscllors, a select corps of 2000 
neni enfranchised He/ots, and Goo0 of the allics. this was 
readily decreed, through the influence of Lysander,and Agesilaus 
sent ont with the thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the head 
of the council, not only on account of his reputation and power, but 
the friendship of Agesilaus, who theuy ht the procuring him this com- 
mand a greater thing than the raring him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Gerasius, he went with his 
friends to Aulis ; and passing the night there, he dreamed that a 
person addressed him in this manner: “You are sensible that 
since Agamemnon has been appoit captain-general of al 
Greece, but Pieeiged the king of Sparta; and you are the only 
person who have arrived at that honour. Since, therefore, you 
command the same people, and go against the same enemies with 
him, as well as take your departure the same Place, you ought 
to propitiate the less with the same sacrifice which he offered 
here before he sailed.” 





SMoerty. | And euch fermenty are 
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Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, whom her 
father offered in obedience to the soothsayers. This circumstance, 
however, did not give him any pain. In the morning he related 
the vision to his friends, and them he would honour the god- 
dess with what a superior Being might reasonably be supposed to 
take pleasure in, and not imitate the savage ignorance of his pre- 
decessors. In consequence of which, he crowned a hind with 
flowers, and delivered her to her own. soothsayer, with orders that 
he should perform the ceremony, and not the person a] pointed 
to that office by the Becotians. “The first magistrates ‘ceotia, 
incensed at this innovation, sent their officers to insist that Age- 
silaus should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and customs 
of Bocotia, And the officers not only gave him such notice, but 
threw the thighs of the victim from the altar. Agesilaus was 
highly offended at this treatment, and departed in great wrath 
with the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of success 
after such an omen; on the contrary, he concluded his operations 
would be incomplete, and his jition not answer the intention. 

‘When he came to Ephesus, power and interest of Lysander 
appeared in a very obnoxious light ‘The gates of that minister 
were continually crowded, and all applications were made to him; 
as if Agesilaus only the name and badges of command, to save 
the forms of law, and Lysander had in fact the power, and all busi- 
ness were to pass through his hands. Indeed, none of the gencrals 


who were sent to Asia ever had sway, Or were more led 
than he; none ever served their ds more effectually, or humbled 
their enemics so much These were thins in 


fresh one’s 
meinory ; and when they com also in, the mild, and 
popular behaviour of "Rees iene wie the _ the short, and 
authoritative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter 
entirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first ex; their resentment, because that 
attention to Lysander made \ appear rather as his ministers, 
than as counsellors to the king. rwards Agesilaus himsclf was 
piqued at it, For though he had no envy in his nature, or jealousy 
of honours paid to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and firm in 
asserting his claim to it. “Besides, he was apprehensive that if any 
great action were performed, it would be imputed to Lysander, on 
account of the superior light in which he had been considered. 

The method he took to obviate it was this. His first step was, to 
oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue measures different 
from those for which he was most earnest. Another step was to 
reject the petitions of all who appeared to apply to him through the 
interest of that minister. In matters too, which were brought Before 
the king in a judicial way, those against whom Ly 
himself were sure to gain their cause; and they for whom he ap- 
peared could scarce escape without a fine, As these things happened 
not casually, but constantly and of set purpose, Lyme pares 
the cause, and concealed it not from his friends. He them it, 
was on his account they were disgraced, and desired them to pay 
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their court to the king, and to those who had greater interest with 
him than himself. These proceedings seemed invidious, and intended 
to depreciate the king: Agesilaus, therefore, to mortify him still 
more, appointed him his carver : and we are told, he said before a 
tage company, “ Now let them go and pay their court to my carver.” 
sander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, sail, 
* Agesilaus, you know very well how to lessen your friends.” Agesi- 
laus answered, “I know vey well who want to be greater than my- 
self.” “But, perhaps,” said Lysander, “that has rather been so 
represented to you, than attempted by me. Place me, however, 
where I may serve you withvut giving you the least umbrage.” Upon. 
this Agesilaus appointed him his licutenant in the Hellespont, where 
he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian, in the province of Pharnabazus, 
to come over to the Greeks, with a considerable treasure and 200 
horse. Yet he rctained his resentment, and, nourishing the re- 
membrance of the affront he had received, considered how he might 
deprive the two familics of the privilexe of gi ng kings to Sparta, + 
and open the way to that high station ‘to all the citizens ; and it 
seems he would have taisod great commotions in pursuit of his 
revenge, if he had not been killed in this expedition into Becotia. 
‘Thus ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain bounds, do 
much more harm than good to the community : for if Lysander was. 
to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging an unreasonable avidity of 
honour, Agesilaus might have known other methods to correct the 
fault of a man of his character and spirit; but under the influence of 
the same passion, the one knew not how to pay proper respect to his 
gencral, nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his friend, 
At firstTissaphernes was afraid of Agesilaus, and undertook by 
treaty, that the king would leave the Grecian cities to be governes 
by their own laws ; but afterwards thinking his strength sufficiently 
increased, he declared war. ‘This was an event very agreeable to 
Agesilaus, He hoped great things from this expedition * and he 
considered it as a circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon. 
himself, that Xenophon could conduct 10,000 Greeks from the heart 
of Asia to the sea, and beat the king of Persia whencver his forces 
thought proper to engage him ; if he, at the head of the Lacoda:- 
monians, who were masters both at sca and land, could not distinguish 
himself before the Greeks by some great and memurable stroke. 
To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tissuphernes by an artifice 
which justice recommended, he pretended immediately to march 
into Caria, and when the barbarian had drawn his forces to that 
quartes, he tured short and entered Phrygia. There hetookmany 
cities, and made himself master ot immense treasures, by which he 
showed his friends, that to violate a treaty is to despise the gods; 
whilst to deceive an enemy is not only just but glorious, and the 
way toadd profit to pleasure; but as he was inferior in cavalry, and 
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the liver of the victim without 2 head, he retired to Ephe 
nus to raise that sort of troops which he wanted, ‘The method he 
took was, to insist that every man of substance, if he did not choose 
to serve in ferson, should provide @ horse and @ man, Many ac- 
cepted the alternative ; instead of a parcel of indifferent com- 
batants, such as the rich would have made, he soon got 2 numerous 
and respectable cavalry ; for those who did not choose to serve at 
all, or not to serve as horse, hired others who wanted neither courage 
nor inclination. In this he professedly imitated Agamemnon, who, 
for a good mare, excused a dastardly rich man the service.’ 

One day he ordered his commissarics to sell the prisoners, but 
to strip them first. Their clothes found many purchasers; but as to 
the prisoners themselves, their skins being soft and white, by reason 
of their huving lived so much within doors, the spectators only 
laughed at them, thinking they would be of no service as slaves. 
Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by at the auction, said to his’ 
“These are the persons whom you fight with;” and then 
to the rich spoils, “Those are the things Pate for.” 

‘When the season called him into the field again, he gave it out 
that Lydia was his object. In this he did not deceiveTissaphernes ; 
that general deceived himsclf. For, giving. no heed to the declara- 
tions of Agesilaus, because he had imposed upon by them 
before, he concluded he would not enter Caria, 2 country not con- 
venient for cavalry, in which his strength did not lie. Agesilaus, as 
he had proposed, went and sat down on the plains of Sardis, and 
Tissapherneswasforeedtomerch thitherin great haste with succours, 
The Persian, as he advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number of 
the Grecks who were scattcred up and down for plunder. laus, 
however, considered that the encmy’s infantry could not yet be come 
‘up, whereas he had all his forces about him, and therefore resolved 
to give battle immediatcly. Pursuant to this resolution, he mixed 
his light-armed foot with the horse, and ordered them to advance 
swiftly to the charge, while he was’ bringing up the heavy-armed 
troops, which would not be far behind. The barbarians were soon 

it to flight; the Grecks pursued them; took their camp; and 

Tar onacquence of this they could pillage the ki 

In consequence success, they cot lage the kings 
country in fal security, and had all the satisfaction to sce Tista 
phernes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the test 
enemies to their name and nation, properly punished. For the 
king immediately sent Tithraustes against him, who cut off his 
head. At the same time, he desired s to grant him peace, 
promising him large sums, on condition that he would evacuate his 


a hd bets ‘2 He promised also to restore the Creek 
SES: nid Aaasotint ih oe 
——— 
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dominions. Agesilaus answered, “ His country was the sole arbi- 
tress of peace. For his own part, he rather chose to enrich his 
soldiers than himself; and the great honour among the Grecks was, 
to carry home spoils, and not presents from their enemies.” Never- 
theless, to gratify Tithraustes for ingTissaphernes, the com- 
mon enemy of the Greeks, he decany and retuned inte Phrygia, 
talang 30 talents of that viceroy to defray the charges of his march. 

‘As he was upon the road, he received the seyt/e from the magis- 
tates of jcmon, which invested him with the conunand of the 
navy as well as the army—an honour which that city never granted 
ta any one but himself. He was, indeed (as Theopompus some- 
where says), confessedly the greatest and most illustrious man of his 
time, yet he placed his dignity rather in his virtue than his power, 
Notwithstanding there was this flaw in his character : when he hac 
the conduct of the navy given him, he committed that charge to 
Pisander, when there were other officers of greater age and abilities 
athand. Pisander was his wife’s brother, and in compliment to 
her, he respected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Pharnabazus, 
where he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable subsidies. 
From thence he proceeded to ‘Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the 
king of that country, into his interest, who had been sometime 
desirous of such a connection, on account of the virtue and honour 
which marked his character. Spithridates, who was the first 
person of consequence that came over from Pharnabazus, accom- 
panied Agesilaus in all his expeditions, and took a share in all his 
dangers. This Spitluidates had a son, a handsome youth, for 
whom Agesilaus had a particular regard, and a beautiful daughter 
in the flower of her age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys gave 
him 1000 horse, and 3000 men draficd from his light-armed troops ; 
and with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great menges im that province ; but Phar- 
nabazus did not wait to oppose him, or trust his own garrisons, 
Instead of that, he took bis most valuable things with him, and 
moved from place to place, to avuid a battle. Spithridates, how- 
ever, watched him so narrowly, that, with the assistance of 
Herippidas’ the Spartan, at last be made himself master of his 
camp and all his treasures. Herippidas made it his business 
to examine what part of the baggage was secreted, and com~ 

the Barbarians fe pemore ts Be locked indeed, wits 
into everything. is provol ithridates to suc! 
a degive, that he immediately tarched off with the Papbla- 
gonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus more 

nearly than this. Besides the pain it we him to think he had lost 


Spithridates, and a consi y of men with him, he was 
adhamed ofa mark of avarice and illiberal meanness, from which 
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he had ever stutlied to keep both himself and his country. These 
were causes of uneasiness that might be publicly acknowledged 
but he had a private, and a more sensible one, in his attachment ta 
the son of Spithridates ; though while he was with him, he had made 
a point Hy ettabat that SHactaaett ‘cio ts d Agesita 

Inc day Megabates ay to salute him, anc silaus 
declined that mark of his Thection, The youth after this was more 
distant in his addresses, Then jilaus was sorry for the repulse 
he had given him, and to wonder why Megabates key 
at such a distance. His friends told him he must blame himself for 
rejecting his former application. “He would still,” said they, “be 
glad to pay his most obliging respects to 3 but take care you do 
Not reject them again.” was silent some time, and when 
he had considered the thing, he said, “Do not mention it to him; 
for this second victory over myself gives me more pleasure than I 
should have in turning all I look upon to gold.” This resolution of 
his held while Megabates was with him; but he was so much 
affected at his ceparture, that it is hard to say how he would have 
behaved if he found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with him; and 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house they had both been 
entertained, procured an interview. Agesilaus came first to the 
place appointed with his friends, and sat down upon, the long grasa 
under a shade, to wait for Pharnabazus. When the Persian grandee 


came, his servants spread soft skins and beautiful pieces of tapest 
for him ; but upon Tein ilaus so seated, he was sshanied to 
make use of them, and pl i carelessly upon the in 
the same manner, though his robes were delicate, of the 
finest colours, 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the conference ; 
and he had just cause of int against the Lacedzmonians, 


, 
pier the exrercts he Dad done, in the, Atheoean wat, and the 
ravages in his country. jlaus saw the Spartans were at a 
loss for an answer, and kept Meee fixed upon the ground, for 
they knew that Pharnabazus was injured. However, the Spartan 
general found an answer, which was as follows ; “ While we were 
friends to the king of Persia, we treated him and his in a friendly 
manner ; now we are enemies, you can expect nothing from us but 
hostilities. Therefore, while you, Pharnabazus, choose to be a 
vassal to the king, we wound him through your sides, Only bea 
friend and ally to the Greeks, and shake off that vassalage, and from 
that moment you havea right to consider these battalions, these 
arms and ships—in short, all that we are or have—as 8 of 
your possessions and your liberty ; without which ing is great 
or desirable among men.” if 
Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms : “ If the king 





1 He added, “ However, if we continue fone od ee 
ab war, I ‘the future, svaid your ” Sax Greco, War, b iv, 
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sends another lieutenant in my room, I will be for you; but while 
he continues me in the government, I will, to the best of my power, 
repel force with force, and make reprisals upen you for him. 

ilaus, charmed with this reply, took his hand, and rising up 
with him, said, “ Heaven grant that, with such sentiments as these, 
you may be our friend, and not our enemy !” 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, his son, who 
was behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and satd, with a smile, “Sir, 1 
enter with you into the rites of hospitality :” at the same time ‘he 

ave him a javelin whicl in his han esilaus receive 

gave him a javelin which he had in his hand. Agesila ived 
it; and, delighted with his looks and kind regards, locked about for 
something handsome to give a youth of his princely appearance in 
return. His secretary -\dmeus happening to have a horse with 
maynificent furniture just by, be ordered it to be taken off and given 
to the young man. Nor did he forget him afterwards. In process 
of time this Persian was driven from his home by his brothers, and 
forced to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took him into 
his protection, and served him on all occasions. The Persian had 
a favourite in the wrestling mng at Athens, who wanted to be intro- 
duced at the Olympic games; but as he was past the proper aye, 
they did not choose to admit him.' In this case the Persian applied 
to ilaus, who, willing to oblige him in this as well os other 
things, red t] young man admission he desired, though 
2 riolleas indeed, ee trictly and infle 

ge rin , in other respects, was strictly jnflea it 
just; but where a man’s friends were concerned, he thought a rigid 
regard to justice a mere pretence.— There is still extant a short ictter 
of his to Irieus the Carian, which is a proof of what we have 
said, “If Nicias is innocent, acquit him: ifhe is not innocent, 
acquit him on my account: however, be sure to acquit him.” 

juch was the general character of Agesilaus as a fricnd. There 
were, indeed, tee sen Lend repre’ gave ray so the exigencies 
of state. Once being obli to decamp in a hurry, lic was leavit 
a favourite sick behind him. The favourite called after him, and 
earnestly entreated him to come back; upon which he turned and 
said, “How little consistent are love and prudence!” This par. 
ticufar we have from Hieronymus the philesopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of the army, ana 
was become the general subject of discourse in the upper provinces, 
His wisdom, his disinterestedness, his moderation, was the theme 
they dwelt upon with jure. Whenever he an excursion, 
he lodged in the temples most renowned for sanctity; and whereas, 
on many occasions, we do not choose that men should see 
what we are about, he was desirous to have the gods inspectors 
and witnesses of his conduct. Among so many fhonsands of 
soldiers as he had, there was scarce one who @ worse or 
harder bed than he. He was so fortified against heat and cold 











1 Te was the custom sometimes for boys whe after s certain age ware endaded 
to have a share in thewe exhibitions, from tha Liste 
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that none was so well prepared as himself for whatever seasons 


the climate should produce. 
The Greeks in Asia never saw a more 3} ble spectacle than 
when the Persian governors and who had been insufferably 


elated with power,and rolling in riches and luxury, humbly submitting 
and paying their court to a man in a coarse cloak, and, upon one 
laconic word, conforming to his sentiments, or rather transforming 
themselves into another shape. Many thought that line of Timotheus 
applicable on this occasion— 

‘Mana is the god; and Greece reveres not oo1.D, 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesilaus 
Drought the cities under excellent regulations, and settled their 
police, without putting to death or banishing a single subject. After 
which he resolved to change the seat of war, and to remove it from 
the Grecian sea to the heart of Persia ; that the king might have to 
fight for Ecbatana and Susa, instead of sitting at his ease there, to 
bribe the orators, and hure the states of Greece to destroy each 
other. But amidst these schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan 
came to acquaint him that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war, 
and that the ZpAor7 had sent him orders to come home and defend 
bis own country. 

Unhappy Greeks | barbarians to each other! 

‘What better name can we give that envy which incited them to 
conspire and combine for their mutual destruction, at a time when 
Fortune had taken them w her wings, and was carrying them 
against the barbarians ; and yet they clipped her wings with their 
own hands, and Drought the war home to themselves, which was 
happily removed into a foreign country! 1 cannot, indeed agree 
with Demaratus of Corinth, whea he says, those Grech» tell short 
of great happiness, who did not live to see Alesander seated on the 
throne of Darius. But I think the Greeks had just cause for tears, 
when they considered that they left that to Aleaander and the 
Macedonians, which might have been effected by the generals whom 
they slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none which had 

ter ‘iety, or was a stionger instance of his obedience to the 
laws and justice to the public, than his immediate return to Sparta. 
Hannibal, though his affairs were in a desperate condition, and he 
was almost beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeyimg the 
summons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war at 
home, And Alexander made a jest of the information he received, 
that Agis had fought 2 battle with Antipater: He said, “It seems, 

1 That corruption there, indeed, 
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my friends, that while we were conquering Darius here, there was a. 
combat of mice in Arcadia.” How happy then was Sparta in the 
respect which Agesilaus paid het, and in his reverence for the 
laws! No sooner was brought him, though in the 
midst of his power and good than he resigned and ahan- 
doned his flourishing prospects, sailed home, and left his great 
work unfinished. Such was the regret his friends as well as his 
allies had for the loss of him, that it was a strong confutation of the 
saying of Demostratus the Phxacian, “That the Lacedwmonians 
excelled in public, and the Athenians in private characters.” For, 
though he had great merit as a king and a general, yet still he was 
a more desirable friend, and an agrecable companion, 

As the Persian moncy bad the impression of an archer, he said, 
“ He was driven out of Asia by 10,000 of the king's archers.” For 
the orators of Athens and ‘having been bribed with so many 
pieces of money, had excited their countrymen to take up arms 
Against Sparta, 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched through 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbariaus. He only 
desired to know of each people, ether they would have him 
pass as a friend or as an enemy?” All the rest received him with 
tokens of friendship, and shewed him all the civilities in their power 
on his way; but the Trallians? of whom Xerxes is said to have 
bought a passage, demanded of ilaus 100 talents of silver, and. 
as many womcn. He answered messenger ironically, “ Why 
did not they then come to receive them?” At the same time he 
marched forward, and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he 
gave them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put the same question to the king 
of Macedon, who answ “1 will consider of 1.” “Let his con- 
sider? said he ; in the meantime we marth.” The king, surprised 
und awed by his spirit, desired him to pass as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the encmics of Sparta, 
and therefore he laid waste their terrilorics. To the city of Larissa, 
indeed, he offered his friendship, by his ambassadors, Penocles and 
Scytha : but the people seized them and put them in prison. His 
troops so resented this affront that they would have had him go and 
lay seige to the place. Agesilaus, however, was of anothcr mind. 
He said, “He would not lose one of his ambassadors for yaining 
all Thessaly ;” and he afterwards found means to recover them by 
treaty. Nor are we to wonder that Agesilaus took this stcp, since, 
‘upon news being brought him that a great battle had been fought 
near Corinth, in which many brave men were suddenly taken off, 
but that the loss of the Spartans was small in comparison of that 
of the enemy, he was not elevated in the least. On the contrary, 


1 Tithranstesseut Timocrates of Rho‘les 3 Bosides the Trallians in T.jdia, there 
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he said, with a deep sigh, “U: Greece! why hast thou 
destroyed s0 many brave men with thy own hands, who, had they 
lived, might have conquered ail the barbarians in the world?” 

However, as the Pharsalians attacked and harassed him in his 
march, he engaged them with 500 horse, and put them to flight. 
He was so much picased with this success, that he erected a trophy 
under Mount Narthacium; and he valued himself the more upon it, 
because with so small a number of his own training he had beaten 
people who reckoned their cavalry the best in Greece. Here Diph- 
Tidas, one of the Efhori, met him, and gave him orders to enter 
Bevotia immediately. And though his intention was to do it after- 
wards, when he had strengthened his army with some reinforce- 
ments, he thought it was not right to disobey the mappstrates, He 
therefare said to those about him, “ Now comes the day, for which 
we were called out of Asia” At the same time he sent for two 
cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lacedwmonians did 
him the honour to cause proclamation to be made at home, that 
such of the youth as were inclined to go and assist the king might 
give in their names. ‘AIT the young men in Sparta nted them- 
selves for that service; but the magistrates only fifty of the 
ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Thermopylz, and traversed. 
Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, entered Ho-otia, 
and Gncamped upon the plains of Cheronea. He had scarce in- 
trenched himself, when there happened an cclipse of the sun.) At 
the same time he received an account that Pisander was 
at sea, and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. He was much 
afflicted with his own loss, as well as that of the public; yet, lest 
his army, which was going to give battle, should be discouraged at 
the news, he ordered his messengers to give out that Pisander was 
victorious. Nay, he appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, 
returned solemn thanks for the pretended success, and sent portions 

the sacrifice to his friends. 

‘When he came up to Coronea! and was in view of the enemy, he 
drew up his army, The left wing he gave to the Orchomemans, 
and took the right himself. The also, putting themselves 
in the order of battle, placed themselves on the right, and the 
Argives on the left. Xenophon says, that this was the most furious 
battle in his time; and he certainly was able to judge, for he fought 
in it for Agesilaus, with whom he returned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting : the Thebans soon 
routed the Orchomenians, and s the Argives, But when 
both parties were informed that their left wings were broken and 
ready for fight, both hastened to their relief, At this instant Agesi- 
Jaus might have secured to himself the victory without any risk, if 
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he would have suffered the Thebans to pass and then have charged 
them in the rear ;! but borne along with his fury, and an ambition to 
display his valour, he attacked them in front, in the confidence of 
beating them upon equal terms. They received him, however, with 

jualvivacity, and yreat efforts were excrted in all quasters, especially 
where Ayesilaus and his fifty Spartans were engaged. It was a happy 
cirycumstance that he had tl volunteers, and they could not have 
come more seasonably. For they fought with the most determined 
valour, and exposed their persons to the greatest dangers in his 
defence ; yet they coull not prevent his being wounded. Ile was 
pierced through his armour in many places with spears and swords ; 
and though they formed a ring about him, it was with «lifticulty they 
brought fu off alive, after having killed numbers of the enemy, 
and left not a few of their own body dead on the spot. At last, 
finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, they were 
obliged to have re vurse toa manccuvre which at first they scorned. 
‘They opened their ranks and let the Thebans pass; afer which, 
observing that they marched in a disorderly manner, they made up 
again, and took them in tlank and rear. ‘They could not, however, 
break them, The Thebans retreated to Lelicon, valuing them. 
selves much upon the battle, because their part of the army was a 
full match for the Lacedaemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds, would 
not retire to his tent, till he had been carried through all his 
battalions, and Aad seen the dead borne off upon their arms, Mean- 
time he was informed, that a of the enemy had trken refuge 
in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
should be dismissed in safety. Before this temple stoud a trophy, 
which the Bovotians had formerly erected, when, under the conduct 
of Sparton, they had defeated the Athenians, and killed their 
general ‘Tolinides in the Lattle of Corunca. 

Early next moring, Agesilaus, willing to try whether the ‘The- 
‘bans would renew the combat, commanded hiy men to wear gar- 
Jands, and the music to play, while he reared and adorned a trophy 
in tol of victory, At the same time the cncmy applied to him 
for leave to carry off their dead: which circumstance confirmed. 
the victory to him. He, therefore, granted them a truce for that 
purpose, and then caused himsclf to be carried to Delphi, where 
they were celebrating the Pythian games, There he ordered a 
solemn procession in honour of the god, and consecrated to him 
the tenth of the spoils he had in Asia. The offering 
amounted to 100 talents. 

Upon his return to S; he was greatly beloved by the 
citizens, who admired the, temperance of his life For he 

i like other come from 2 foreign country, 
noe, ip fondness for the fashions be had sean there, disdain those 
of hisewn, On the contrary, he shewed as much attachment to 
the Spartan customs as those who had never pissed the Eurotas, 

















1 Xamophon gives another tara to the matter; for with bite Agesilaus ww never wrong. 
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He changed not his repasts, his baths, the equi of his wife, the 
omaments of his armour, or the furniture of his house. He even 
let his doors remain, which were so old that they seemed to be 
those set up by Aristodemus! Xenophon also assures us, that his 
daughter's carriage was not in the least richer than those of other 
ung ladies, ‘These carriages, called canathra, and made use of 
baie virgins in their solean processions, were a kind of wooden 
ises, made in the form of. or goat-stags. Xenophon has 
not given us the name of this of Agesilaus : and Dica- 
archus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name is preserved, nor 
that of the mother of Epaminondas. But we Sud by some Lace: 
dzmonian inscriptions, that the wife of Agesilaus was calied Cleora, 
and his daughters Apolia and Proylta. Wesee also at Lacedemon 
the spear he fought with, which differs not from others. 

As he obs that many of the citizens valued themselves upon 
breeding horses for the Olympic games, he persuaded his sister 
Cynisca to make an attempt that way, and to try her fortune in the 
chariot-race in person. he did to shew the Greeks that a 
victory of that kind did not depend upon any extraordinary spirit or 
abilities, but only upon riches and expense. 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much of his time with him, 
and he treated him with great respect. He also desired him to send 
for his sons, that they might have the benefit of a Spartan education, 
by which they would gain the best knowledge in the world—the 
knowing how to command and to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a cons) , which 
that general had formed against him immediately after his return 
from Asia ; and he was inclined to shew the public what kind of 
man Lysander really was, by jing an oration found among his 
papers, which had been comy for him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, 
and was to have been delivered by him to the people, in order to 
Sours ne nore he be medioere Bt . constitution. 

jut one of the senators having it, and finding it a 
plausible composition, advised him’ not to dig eseeyahed of his 
grave, but Falher Jo. oe y the oration m him” The advice 
ap, reasonable, and he suppressed . 

for the persons who the mearurey mba, he made no 

open reprisals upon them ; but he found means to employ them as 
generals or governors, When invested with power, soon 
ewed what unworthy and avaricious men they were, and in con- 
sequence were called to account for their proceedings. Then he 
used to assist them in their distress, and labour to get them 
acquitted ; by which he made them friends and partisans instead of 
adversaries, so that at last he had no opposition to contend with. 
For his royal colleague ipolis, son ‘ausanias, being the son 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modest disposition, 


pamereres ictus, 
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interfered not much in the affairs of ment. Agesilaus con- 
trived to make him yet more ‘Two kings, when they 
were at Sparta, eat at the same table. Agesilaus knew that 
Agesipolis was open to the imy ions of Iove as well as himself, 
and therefore constantly turned the conversution upon some amiable 

ing person. He even assisted him in hig views that way, and 

ught him at last to fix upor the same favourite with himself. 
For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attachments ; on 
the contrary, such love is productive of the greatest modesty and. 
honour, and its characteristic is an ambition to improve the object 
in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mothers side, appointed admiral, 
After which he marched ayainst Corinth’ with his land forces, and 
took the long wa!ls ; Teleutias assisted his operntions by sca, ‘The 
Axgives, who were then in possession of Corinth, were celebrating 
the Isthmian Games: and Agesilaus coming upon them as they 
were cngaged in the sacrifice, drove them away, and seized upon 
all they bad prepared for the festival. The Corinthian exiles who 
attended him, desired him to undertake the exhibition, as president 
but not choosing that, he ordered them to proceed with the solem- 
nity, and stayed to guard them. But when he was gone, the 

ives celebrated the gamet over again; and some who had 
gained the prize before had the same good fortune a second tine ; 
others who were victorious tacn were now in the list of the 
vanquished, Lysander took the unity to remark how great. 
the cowardice of the Argives must be, who, while they 1¢¢oned the 
presidency at those games so honourable a privilege, chd not dare 
to risk a battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, that a inoderate 
for this sort of diversion was best, and applied himsclf to 
embellish the choirs and public exercises of hiyown country. Wien 
he was in Sparta, he honoured them with his presence, and sup- 
ported them with great zcal and spirit, never mis-ing any of the 
excrcises of the young men or the virgins. As for ather entertain- 
ments, so much admined by the woild, he scemed not even to 
know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputation among 
the Greeks as a tragedian, and was universally caressed, approached 
and paid his respects to him, after which he mixed with « pompous 
air in his train, eapecting he would take some honourable notice of 
him. At last he said, "Do not you know me, sir?” The king, 
casting his eyes upon him, answered slightly, “Are you not Calli- 
pedes the stage-player?* Another time, being asked to go to hear 
@ man who mimicked the nightingale to great perfection, he 
refused, and said, “ have heard the nightingale hersclf.” 
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Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in some desperate 

or the surname of Jupiter, and e was 30 vain, of the 

appellation, that he made usé of it in a letter to the king. “ Mene- 

crates Jupiter to king Agesilaus, health” His answer began thus ; 
“King Agesilaus to lenecrates, his senses.” 

While he was in the territories of Cominthy he took the temple of 
Juno ; and as he stodd looking upon the soldiers who were carrying 
of the prisoners and the ambassadors came.from Thebes 
wit posals for peace. He ever ¢ city; and now, 
Thinking it necessaty to express his contempt for it, he pretended 
not to see the ambassadors, nor to hear their address, though they 
were before him. Heaven, however, revenged the affront. Before 
they were gone, news ‘was brought that a battalion of Spartans 
was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. is was one of the greatest 
losses his country bad sustained for a long time ; and besides being 
deprived of a number of brave men, there was this mortification, 
that their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, an 
Lacedzmonians by mercenaries. 

ilaus immediately marched to their assistance, but finding it 
too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and acquainted the 
Beeotian ambassadors that he was ly to give them audience. 
Glad of the oppartunity to return the insult, they cane, but made 
no mention of the peace, They only desired a safe conduct to 
Corinth. Agesilaus, provoked at the demand, answered, “If you 
are desirous to see Pe your friends in the elevation af success, to-morrow 
you shall do it with all the security you can desire,” cordingly 
the next day he laid waste the territories of Corinth, and ing: 
them with him, advanced to the very walls. Thus, having shewn 
the ambassadors that the Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, 
he dismissed them; then he collected such of his countrymen as 
had escaped in the late action, and marched to Lacediemon ; taking 
care every day to move before it was light, and to encamp after it 
was dark, to prevent the insults of the Arcadians, to whose aversion 
and envy he was no stranger, 

After this, to gratify the Achseans, he led his forces along with 
theirs into Acarnania, where he made an immense booty, and 
defeated the Acarnanians in a pitched battle. ‘The ‘Actnans 
desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the enemy from 
sowing their lands ; but he said, “The step he should take would 
be the reverse ; for they would be more afraid of war, when 
they had thee fields covered with corn.” The duseh Justified his 
opinion. Next year, as soon as an army ap} upon 
borders, they made peace with the Achzans, 

When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the Persian fleet, had 
made themselves masters of the sea, they ravaged the coasts of 
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Laconia, and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the money 
which Pharnabazus supplied. The Lacedemonians then thought 
proper to conclude 2 peace with the Persians, and sent Antal- 
cidas to make their proposals to ‘Tinbazus. Antalcidas, on this 
Sepasion, acted an infamous part to the Grecks in Asia; and 
deli up those cities to the king of Persia for whose libert) 
Agesilaus had fought. No part of the dishonour, indeed, feil 
upon Agesilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, and he ‘hastened the 
peace by all the means he could devise, because he knew the war 
contributed to the reputation and r of the man he hated, 
Nevertheless, when jilaus was told, “the Lacedemonians were 
turning Medes,” he said, “No; the Mcdes are tuming Lacedzemo- 
nians.” And as some of the Grecks were unwilling to be compre- 
hended in the treaty, he for.ed then to accept the king’s terms, by 
threatening them with war. 
His view in this was to weaken the Thebans; for it was one of 
the conditions that the cities of [scotia should be free and inde- 
dent. Subsequent events made the matter very clear. 
hen Phoebides, in the most unjustitiable manner, had seized the 
citadel of Cadmea in time of full peace, the Grecks in general cx- 
pressed their indignation, and many of the Spartans did the same-— 
particularly those who were at variance with Agesilaus. ‘These 
asked him in an angry tonc, “ ty whose orders Pharbidas had done 
80 unjust a thing? oping ts bring the blame upon him Ile scrupled 
not to say, in behalf of Phoebidas, ” You should examine the tendency 
of the action ; consider whether it is advantageous to Sparta, fits 
nature is such, it was glorious to do it without an) orders.” Yet in his 
discourse he was always magnifying justice, and giving her the first 
rank among the virtues. “Unsy by justice,” said he, “ valour 
is good for nothing; and if all men were just, there would be no 
need of valour” If any one in the course of conversation happened 
to say, “ Such is the of the great king,” he would answer, 
“ How is he greater than I, if he is not more just?” which imphes a 
maxim indisputably righ that justice is the royal instrument by 
which we are to take the different rtions of human excellence. 












After the peace was concluded, ' ing of Persia sent hima letter 
whose ‘was, to propose a peivate, iendship, and the rites of 
it between them; but declined it. He said, “The 


0: 
public friendship was sufficient; and while that lasted, there was 
no need of a private one.” 

‘Yet he did not regulate his conduct by these honourable senti- 
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ments: on the contrary, he was often carried away by his ambition 
mad resentment, Particularly in chis aie of the eetene be not 
ly screened Pheebidas from punishment, but uade: 
tan commonwealth to join in his crime, by holding the Cadmex for 
themselves, and putting the Theban administration in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had betrayed the citadel to Phocbidas. 
Hence it was natural to suspect that gh Pheebidas was the in- 
strument, the design was formed by Agesilaus; and the subsequent 
proceedings confirmed it beyond contradiction. For when the 
Athenians haa expelled t the garrison? and restored the Thebans to 
cir liberty, he des war against t] tier for putting to deat 
Archias and Leontidas, whom he called Pelemarchs, but who in fact 
were tyrants. Cleombrotus who upon the death of Agesipolis 
succeer to the throne, was sent with an army into Kecotia, For 
Agesilaus, who was now 40 years above the age of puberty, and con- 
untly excused from service by law, was very willing to decline 
this commission, Indeed, as he had lately made war upon the 
Phliasians in favour of exiles, he was ashamed now to appear in 
arms against the Thebans for tyrants, 

There was then a Lacedamonian named Sphodrias, of the party 
that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed governor of Thespie. He 
wanted neither courage nor ion; but he was governed rather 

sanguine hopes than sense and prudence. ‘is man, fond 

a great name, and reflecting how Phabidas had distinguished 
himself in the lists of fame by his Theban enterprise, was persuaded 
it would be a much iter and more glorious performance, if with- 
out any directions his superiors he could seize upon the 
Pirseus, and deprive the Athenians of the, empire of the sea by 
a sudden attack at land, 

It is said that this was 2 train laid for him by Pelopidas and Gelon, 
first magistrates in Beeotia.* They sent persons to him who pre- 
tended to be much in the Spartan interest, and who, by magnifying 
him as the only man fit for such an exploit, worked up his ambition 
till he undertook a thing equally unjust and detestable with the 
affair of the Cadmea, but conducted with Jess valour, and attended 
with less success. He hoped. to have reached the Pi is in the 
night, but daylight overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia, And 
we are told thac some light appearing to the soldiers to stream from 
the temples of Eleusis, they were struck with a religious horror. 
Sphodrias himself lost his spirit of adventure when he found his 
march could no longer be concealed; and having collected some 
trifling booty, he returned with di to Thespie. 

Hereupon, the Athenians sent ies to Sparta to complain of 
Sphodrias ; but they found the maglerates had led against 
him without their complaints, and that he was already under a capi- 
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{a prosecution. He had not dared to appear and take his trial, for 
he the rage af his countrymen, who were ashamed of his 
conduct to the Athenians, and who were willing to resent the injury 
as done to themselves, rather than have it thought that they had 
joined in so flagrant an act of injustice. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, young and handsome, 
and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus. Ar- 
chidamus, as it is natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness 
of the young man for his father; but he knew not how to appear 
openly in his behalf, because Sphodriashad been a strong atlversary 
to Agesilaus, However, as Cleonymus applied to him, and en- 
treated him with many tears to intercede with Ayesilaus as the 
person whom they had most reason to dread, he undertook the 
commission. Threc or four days passed, during which he way 
restrained by a reverential awe from speaking of the matter to 
father; but he followed him up and down in silence. At last, when 
the day of trial was at hand, he summoned up courage enough to 
say, Cleonymus was a supplisnt to him for his father. Agesilaus, 
inowi the attachment his son tw that youth, did not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it. For Clcenymus, from his infancy, 

given hopes that he would one day rank with the worthicat 
men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to expect any great 
favour in this case: he only suid, “ fle would consider what would 
be the consistent and honourable part for him to act.” 

Archidamus, therefore, ashai of the inefficacy of his interposi- 
tion, discontinued his visits to Cleanymus, though before he used to 
call upon him many times in aday. IJence the friends of Spho- 
drias gave up the point for lost; till an intimate acquaintance of 
Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a conversation which passed be- 
tween them, discovered the sentiments of that prince. He told 
them, “He highly disapproved that attempt of Sphodrias, yet he 
looked upon him as a brave man, and was sensible that Sparta had 
occasion for such soldicrs as he.” This was tlc way, indeed, in 
which Agesilaus constantly spoke of the cause, in order to ablige 
his son, By this Cleonymus immediately perceived with how much 
zea) Archidamus had served him; and the friends of Sphodrias ap- 
peared with more courage in his behalf. Agesilaus was certainly a 
most affectionate father. It is said, when his children were small, 
he would join in their sports; axd a friend hafipening fo find him 
one day riding among them spon a'stick, he desired hint “ nat fo 
mention it till he was a father himself.” 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athenians prepared 
for war. This drew the censures of the world upon Agesilaus, who, 
to gratify an absurd and childish inclination of bis son, obstructed 
the course of justice, and brought his country under the reproach 
of such fagrant offences against the Greeks. As he found his 
colleague brotus! disinclined to continue the war with the 
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Thebans, he dropped the excuse the law furnished him with, though 
he had made use of it Betoee, snd marched himself into Beeotia. 
‘The Thebans suffered much his operations, and he felt the 
same from theirs in his tum, So that Antalcidas one day seeing 
him come off wounded, thus addressed him: “The Thebans pay 
you well for teaching them to fight, when they had neither inclna- 
tion nor sufficient skill for it.” It is certain the Thebans were at 
this time much more formidable in the field than they had ever 
‘been, after having been trained and exercised in so many wars 
with the Lacedsemonians., For the same reason their ancient sage, 
Lycurgus, in one of his three ordinances called Rhefra, forbade them 
to go to war with the same enemy often; namely, to prevent the 
enemy from learning their art. 

‘The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesilaus, “ That it 
‘was not in any public quarrel, but from an obstinate spirit of private 
resentment, that he sought to destroy the Thebans. For their part,” 
they said, “they were wearing themselves out, without any occasion, 
by going in such numbers upon this or that expedition every year, 
at the will of a handful of Lacedemonians.” Hereupon, Agesilaus, 
desirous to shew them that the number of their warnors was not 
#0 great, ordered all the allics to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedamonians on the other. This done, the 
pe Summoned: the “tadee to Stand up one aher another: Me 

fers first, anv ie braziers, the c: ters, the masons—in. 
Cee aes nach Almost all the allics rose up to answer 
in one branch of business or other, but not one of Lacedz- 
monians ; for they were forbidden to learn or exercise any manual 
art. Then “Agesilaus smiled and said, “You see, my friends, we 
send more warriors into the field than you.” 

‘When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return from Thebes, 
as he was going up to the senate-house in the citadel,* he was 
seized with spasms and an acute pain in his right leg. {t swelled 
immediately, the vessels were distended with blood, and there ap- 
peared all signs of a violent inflammation. A Syracusan phy- 
sician a vein below the ankle, upon which the pain abated ; 
‘but the came so fast, that it was not stopped without great 
difficulty, nor till he fainted away, and bis life was in danger. He 
was carried to Lacedemon in a weak condition, and continued a 
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fore the last-mentioned action, all ‘ies were disposed to peace, 
and the states of Greece sent their deputies to Laced.emon to treat 
wfit. Among these was Epaminondas, who was cclebruted for his 
erudition and Philosophy, but. had as yet given no proofs of his 
capacity for commanding armics. He saw the other deputies were 
awed by the presence of Agesilaus, and he was the only one who 
preserved a proper dignity and freedom both in his manner and his 
propositions. He made a speech in favour, not only of the ‘Thebans, 
it of Greece in general, in which he shewed that war tended to 
randize Sparta at the expense of the other states cd insisted 
that the peace should be funded upon justice and equality ; because 
then yi ‘would be lasting, when all were put upon an equal footing, 
Agesilaus perceiving that the Grecks listened to him with wonder 
and great attention, asked him, “Whether he thought it just and 
equitable that the cities of Bocotia should be declared free and inde- 
pendent?” Epaminondas, with great readiness and spirit, answered, 

‘im with another question, “ Do you think it reasonable that all the 
cities of Laconia should be declared independent?” Ayesilaus, in- 
censed at this answer, started up, and insisted upon his declaring 

remptorily, “ Whether he agreed to a perfect independence for 

jeotia?” and Ipaminondas replicd as before, “On condition you 

ut Laconia in the same state.” Agesilaus, now cxurperatod to the 

st degree, anil glad of a pretence against the Thebans, struck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war against them upon 
the spot. After the rest of the deyuties had signed such points as 
they could set.te amicably, he dismissed them; leaving others of 
more difficult nature to be decided by the sword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the Fphort sent 
him orders te murch against the ‘Thebans, At the same time the 
sent their commissaries to assemble the allies, who were i)! inc lines 
to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon them, though 
they durst not contradict or oppose the Luced.winonians, Many 
inauspicious signe and prodiyics appeared.!. The Spartan oppose 
the war to the utmost of his power. But Agesilaus could not be 
driven from his purpose. He prevailed to have hostilitics com- 
menced; in hopes that while the rest of Greece was in a state of 
freedom, and in allrance with Sparta, andthe Thebans only exe: epted, 
he should have an cacellent ortunity to chastise them. That 
the war was undertaken to fy his resentinent, rather than upon 
rational motives, appears from hence: the treaty was concluded at 
Lacedsomon on Jene 14, and the Lacedamentans wore dofnated 
at Leuctra on Fu/y 5, only twenty days after, A thousand citizens 
of Lacedemon were killed there, among whom were their king 
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Cleombrotus and the flower of their army, who fell by his side. 
‘The beautiful Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the number: 
he was struck down three several times, as he was fighting in defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often; and at last was killed with his 
sword in his hand 

After the Lacedamonians had received this unexpected blow, and 
the Thebans were crowned with more glorious success than Greeks 
had ever boasted, in a battle with Greeks, the spirit and dignity 
of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, more to be admired anc 
applauded than that of the conquerors. And indeed, if, 2s Xeno- 
phon says, “Men of merit, in their convivial conversations, let fall 
some expressions that deserve to be remarked and preserved, 
certainly the noble behaviour and the expressions of persons, 
when struggling with adversity, claim our notice much more.’ 
‘When the Spartans received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, 
it happened that they were celebrating a festival, and the city was 
full of strangers; for the troops of young men and maidens were 
at their exercises in the theatre. ‘The Ephori, though they imme- 
diately perceived that their affairs were ruined, and that they had lost 
the empire of Greece, would not suffer the sports to break off, nor 
any of the ceremonies or decorations of the festival to be omitted 5 
but having sent the names of the killed to their res; ive families, 

stayed to see the exercises, the dances, and all the other parts 
¢ exhibition concluded.? 

Next morning, the names of the killed, and of those who survived. 
the battle, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and other rela- 
tions of the di appeared in public, and embraced each other with 
a cheerful air and a gen ide ; while the relations of the 
survivors shut themselves up, as in time of mourning. And if any 
‘one was forced to go out apon business, he shewed all the tokens 
of sorrow and humiliation both in his speech and countenance. 
‘The difference was still more remarkable among the matrons, 
They who expected to receive their sons alive the battle 
were melancholy and silent; whereas those who had an account 
that their sons were slain, repaired immediately to the temples 
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1 Kpaminondas hia beat troops were killed on the field of battle; 
tm one wing, and be least depended the Thebans did not lee above 
on in the other. The former he com- three hundred. buch was the fatal battle 
manided in person: to the latter he gars of Leactrs, wherein the mpartaus lost thelr 
directions, ibat when they found the superiority in Gresce, whlch try had bald 

qd 2 
qxemy's charge too heavy, they should ‘ben years. 
retire igisurely, a0 aa to expose to tham 5 = ‘share was the merit of all this? 
sloping front.’ Cleombrotus and Archi. What could such conduct bave for its 
damas advanced to the charge with great = port but elther insensibility or 
vigour; but, aa' jantheThebap tion? If they found any reason to rejoice 
‘wing whieh I, they gave in the glorious deathe of their friends and. 
daa an opportunity of both «= fellow-cit certainly the rain of the 
in flank and front; wish with ap 6 state was an object enfficiently serions to 
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to return thanks, and visited each other with all the marks of joy 
and elevation. 

The people, who were now deserted by their allies, and ied 
that Epaminondas, in the pride af victory, would enter Pelopon- 
nesus, called to mind the oracle, which they applied again to the 
lameness of Agesilaus, The scruptes they had on this occasion dis- 
couraged them extremely, and they were .fraid the divine displensure 
had brought upon them the late calamity, for eapellmy a sound 
man from the throne, and preferring a lame one, in spe of the ex- 
traordinary warnings Heaven had given them against it. Never- 
theless, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and renown, they 
looked upon him as the only man who could tetrieve their affairs 5 
for, besides maxx hing them under his banners as their prince and 
general, they applied to him in every internal disorder of the 
commonwealth, At present they were at a loss what to do with 
those who had fled from the battle. The Laced:monians call such 
persons ¢etanias.) In this case they did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, because the 
‘were so numerous and powerful, that there was reason to apprehent 
it might occasion an insurrection ; for such persons are net only 
excluded all offices, but it is infamous to intermarry with them. 
Any man who meets them is at liberty to strike them. Ziicy are 
obliged to in @ forlorn manner, and in a vile habit, with 
patches oj 3 colours ; and to wear therr beards half shaved and 
half unshared. To put so rigid a law as this in execution, at a time 
when the offenders were so aumenne and when the common- 
wealth had so much occasion for soldicrs, was both impolitic 

‘ud dangerous, 

In this perplexity they had recourse to Agesilaus, and invested 
fim with new powers of legislation. But he, without making am 
addition, retrenchment, or change, went into the assembly, and tol 
the Lacediemonians, “The laws should sleep that day, and resume 
their authority the day following, and retain it for ever.” Ly this 
means he preserved to the state its laws entire, as well as the 
obnoxious persons from infamy. Then, in order to raise the youth 
out of the depression and melancholy under which they laboured, 
he entered Arcadia at the head of them. He avoided a battle, in- 
deed, with care, but he took a little town of the Mantincans, 
and ravaged the flat country. This restored Sparta to her spirits 
in some degree, and gave her reason to hope that she was not 
absolutely lost, 

Soon afier this Epaminondas and his allies entered Laconia, 
His infantry amounted to 40,000 men, exclusive of the light- 
armed, and those who, without arms, followed only for plunder. 
For, if the whole were reckoned, there were not fewer than 
that into that country. Full 600 years were elapsed since 
the establishment of the Dorians in Lacedwmon, and this was 
the first time in all that leng period they had seen an enemy in 
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their territories ; none ever dared to set foot in them before. But 
now a new scene of hostilities appeared ; the confederates advanced 
without resistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as far as 
the E and the very suburbs of Sparta. For, as Theopompus 
informs us, Agesilaus id not suffer the Lacedzmonians to engage 
with such an impetuous torrent of war. He contented himself with 
placing his best infantry in the middle of the city and other im- 
portant posts ; and bore the menaces and insults of the Thebans, 
who called him out by name, as the firebrand which had lighted uy 
the war,and bade him fight for his country, upon which he 
brought’so many misfortunes, 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and disorder within 
the city, the outcries of the old men, who moved backwards and 
fe , expressing their grief and indignation, and the wild be- 
haviour of the women, who were terrified even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy, and the flames which ascended around then. 
He loa in pain, t00, for his reputation. Sparta “as . great aod 
powerful state at his accession, now saw her glory wither, 
and his own boasts come to nothing. It seems he fad chen said, 
“No Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy's camp.” In 
like manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalcidas on the 
subject of valour, and said, “We have often driven you from the 

of the Cephisus,” Antalcidas answered, “ But we never drove 
you e ks of the Eurotas.” Near akin to this, was tho 
Iepartee of 2 S of lane nate, a. an of Argos, who said, 
id iy of you sleep on the plains 8.” The Spartan answered, 
“But not one of you sleeps on the plains of Lacedzemon.” 

Some say, Antalcidas was then one of the Zpfori, and that he 
conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta would be taken, 
As the enemy prepared to pass the Eurotas, in order to attack the 
town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other posts, and drew up all 
his forces on an eminence in the middle of the city. It happened 
that the river was much swollen with the snow, which had in 
great quantities, and the cold was more troublesome to the Thebans 
than the ity of the current; yet Epaminondas forded it at the 
head of his infantry. As he was passing it, somebody pointed him 
out to Agesilaus ; who, after having viewed him for some time, only 
let_fall this expression, “O adventurous man!” All the ambition 
of Epaminondas was to come to an engagement in the city, and to 
erect a trophy there; but finding he could not draw down i 
from the heights, he decamped and laid waste the country. 

‘There had long been a disaffected in Lacedsemon, and now 
about 200 of that party leagued. r, and seized ‘upon @ strong 
posts called the Zssoriu, in which stood the temple of Diana, The 

.cedaemonians wanted to have the place stormed immediately ; 
but Agesilaus, apprehensive of an insurrection in their favour, took 
his cloak and one servant with him, and told them aloud, that 
they had mistaken their orders. “I did not order you,” said he, “to 
take post here, nor all in any one place, but some there (pointi 
to sother place), and some ir other quarters.” When they 
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this they were happy in thinking their design was not discovered; 
and came out, and went to several posts as he directed 
them, At the same time he lodged another corps in the Jssorium, 
Endl tok shoot fifteen of. the: rmutinecrs, and put them to death 
in the ni 

Soon ater this he discovered another and much greater: conspiracy 
of Spartans, who met privately in a house belonging to one of them, 
to consider of means to change the form of government. It was 
dangerous either to bring them to a trial in a time of so much 
trouble, or to let their cabals ES without notice. Ayrsilans, 
Serefore, having consulted with the Ephori, put them to death with. 
out the formality of a trial, though no Spartan had ever suffered 
tn that manner before, 

‘As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the Z/elots who 
were enlisted slunk away from the town, and deserted to the 
enemy, and this greatly, discouraged his forces, he ordered his 
servants to go carly in the morning to their quarters, and where 
they found any had deserted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 

ight not be known. 

istorians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans quitted 
Laconia. Some say the winter soon forced them to retire ; the 
Arcadians bein; impatient of a campaign at that scason, and falling 
off in a hip? aos ly manner ; others affirm that the Thebans 
stayed full months: in which time they laid waste almost all 
the country. Theopompus writes, that at the very juncture the 
rovernors of Bestia & sent thom, poder to en pe sane a 
ran, name ixus, on Agesilaus, and gave them 
ten talents to leave Laconia, So that, according to bie, they not 
only executed all that they intended, but had money from the 
enemy to defray the expenses of their return. For my part I can- 
not conceive how Theopompus came to be acquainted with this 
particular, which other historians knew nothing of, 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus saved Sparta by 
controlling his native passions of obstinacy and ambition, and purty 
suing no measures but what were safe. Ile could not, indeed, after 
the blow restore her to her former; and power. Ashcalthy 
bodies, long accustomed to a strict regular diet, often find one 
deviation from that regimen fatal, so one miscarnaye brought that 
flourishing state to decay. Nor is it to be wondered at, Their 
constitution was admirably formed for peace, for virtue, and har- 
mony ; but when they wanted to add to their dominions by force 
of arms, and ye = somiations pe Lycunjus thought & 
nece! to their happiness, it upon that rock he ba 
wamed them to avoid. 

jlaus now declined the service on account of his great age ; 
‘but bis son Archidamus having received some suecours fiom 
Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained that 
which is called the éeariets battle; for he killed great numbers of the 
enemy, without losing a man himself, 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weakness of Sparta 

. 20 
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than this victory. Before, it had been so common and so natural 

fa thing for Spartans to conquer, that on such occasions they offered 

no greater sacrifice than a cock ; the combatants were not elated, 
‘those the tidings of vi je 


nor who received of vict overi Even 
ies that great battle was fought at Mantinea, whicl eye 


so described, the f presented the who brought 
him the first news of thelr seccess with nothing but a mess of meat 
from the public table ; but now, when =) account oe this battle cin 
brought, and Archidemus approached town, they were not al 
to contain themselves, First his father advanced to mect him with 
tears of joy, and after him the magistrates, Multitudes of old men 
and of women flocked to the river, stretching out their hands, and 
blessing the gods, as if Sparta had washed off her late unworthy 
Stains, and seen her glory stream out afresh. Till that hour the 
men were so much as! of the loss they had sustained, that, it 
is said, they could not even carry it with an unembarrassed coun- 
tenance to the women. 
‘Epaminondas re-established Messene, and the ancient 
inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spartans had not 
to oppose him in the field ; but it gave them great concern ; 
tnd they could not look upon Agesilaus ithout anger, when they 
considered that in his reign they had lost a country ll as extensive 
as Laconia, and superior fertility to all the provinces of Greece— 
a country whose revenues they had long called their own, For this 
reason Agesilaus rejected the peace which the Thebans offered him ; 
not choosing formall to give xp (o them, what they were in fact 
porsessed of, But was contending for what he could not 
recover, he was near losing S; itself, through the superior 
generalship of his adversary. Mantineans had separated again 
their alliance with Thebes, and called in the Lacedamonians 
to their assistance. Epami being apprized that Agesilaus 
was upon his march to Mantinea, decamped from Tegea in the 
night, unknown to the Mantineans, and took a different road to 
Lac from that Agesilaus was upon, so that nothing was 
more likely than that he would have come upon the city in this 
defenceless state, and have taken it with ease ; but Euthynus of 
‘Thespine, as Callisthenes relates it, or some Cretan, according to 
informed i of the design, who sent a horseman 
to alarm the city, and not long after entered it himself. 

In a little time the Thebans passed the Eurotas and attacked the 
town. Agesilaus defended it with a vigour above his years. He 
saw that this bagging lly med opti rorya ont melee 
cautious measures, but most te 
efforts; insomuch that the means in which he had never before 
placed any confidence, or made the least use of, staved off the 
present , and snatched the town out of the hands of Epa- 
minondas, He erected a trophy upon the occasion, and shewed 
the children and the women how glotiously the Spartans rewarded 
their country for theireducation. Archidamus greatly distinguished 
himself that day, both by his courage and agility, flying through 
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the bye-lanes to meet the enemy where they pressed the hardest, 
aud everywhere repulsing them with his little band. 

But Isadus, the son of Phevbidas, was the most extraordinary 
and striking spectacle, not only to his countrymen, but to the 
enemy. He was tall and beautiful in his person, and just growing 
from 2 boy into a man, which is the time the human flower has the 
greatest charm. lc was without cithcr arms or clothes, naked and 
newly anointed with oi! ; only he had a spear in one hand and a 
sword in the other. In this condition be rushed out of his house, 
and haying made his way through the combatants, he dealt his 
deadly bluws among the enemy's ranks, striking down every man 
he engaged with, Yet he received not unc wound himself; whether 
it was that Heaven preserved him in regard to his valour, or 
whether he appeared to his adversaries as something more than 
human. It is said, the Zpheri honoured him with a chuplct for 
the great things he had performed, but at the same time, fined him 
rooo drachmas for daring to appecr without his armour, 

Some days after this there was another battle before Mantinea. 
Epaminondas, after having routed the first battalions, was very eager 
in the pursuit ; when a Spartan, named Anticrates, turned short, 
and gave him a wound with a spear, according to Dioscorides, or, 
as others say, with a sword. And, indeed, the descendants uf 
Anticrates are to this day called machceriones, swordsu:en, in Lace- 
demon. This action appeared so great, and was so acceptable to 
the Spartans, on account of their fear of Epaminoudus, that th y 
decreed great honours and rewards to Anticratcs, and itn cacmption 
from tances to his posterity ; one of which, named Callicrates now 
enjoys that privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks con- 
cluded a peace ; but Agesilaus, under pretence that the Messcnians 
‘were not a state, insisted that they should not be comprehended in 
the treaty. All the rest, however, admitted them to tuke the oath 
as one of the states, and the Laced:emonians withdrew, intending to 
continue the war, in hopes of recovering Messenia. Agesilaus could 
not, therefore, be considered but as violent and obstinate in his 
temper, and insatiably fond of hostilities, since he wok every method 
to obstruct the general peace, and to ‘ract the war, though at the 
same time, through want of moncy, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. ‘This 
was at a time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity to extricate 
himself from all his distesses. Besides, after he had let slip the 
power, which never before was at stich a height, lost so many cities, 
and seen his country deprived of the superivrity both at sea 
and land, should he have wrangled about the property and the 
revenues of Messene? 

He still lost more reputation by taking a command under Tachos, 
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the Egyptian chief, It was not ight suiteble to one of the 
greatest characters in Greece—e man who had filled the whole world 
with his renown—-to hire out his person, to give his name and his 
interest for a pecuniary consideration, and to act as captain of a 
band of mercenaries, for a barbarian, a rebel against the King, his 
master, Had he, now he was upwards of eighty, and his body full 
of wounds and scars, accepted again of the appointment of captain- 
general, to fight for the liberties of Greece, his ambition, at that 
time of day, would not have been entirely unexceptionable ; for even 
honourable pursuits must have their times and seasons to give them 
a propriety; and the avoiding of all extremes is the characteristic 
which distinguishes honourable pursuits from dishonourable. But 
Agesilaus was not moved by this considcration, nor did he think 
any public service unworthy of him ; he thought it much more un- 
becoming to lend an inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait 
till death should strike his blow. He therefore raised a body of 
mercenarics, and fitted out a ficet with the moncy which Tac! 
had sent him, and then set sail; taking with him thirty Spartans 
for his counsellors, as formeriy. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great officers of the kingdom 
came immediately to pay their court to him, Indeed, the name 
and character of Agesilaus had raised great expectations in the 
jans in gencral, and they crowded to the shore to get a sight 

im. But when they beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance, 
and saw only a litle old man, and in as mean attire, seated on the 
grass by the sea-side, they could not help regarding the thing in a 
ridiculous light, and observing that this was the very thing repre- 
sented in the fable} “The mountain had brought forth a mouse,” 
They were still more surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were connnonly made to strangers of 
distinction, and li¢ took only the flour, the veal, and the geese, and 
rofused the pastics, the swectmeats, and perfumes ; and when they 
pressed him to accept them, he said, “They might carry them to 
the He/ots.” Theophrastus tells us, he was pleased with the papyrus, 
on account of its thin and pliant texture, which made it very proper 
for chaplets; and, when he left Egypt, he asked the King for 
some of it. 

Tachos was ing for the war, and Agesilaus, upon joining 
him, was greatly disappointed to find he had not the command of 
ail the forces given him, but only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, 
the Athenian, was admiral; Tachos, however, rescrved to himself 
the chief direction, both at sea and land. This was the first dis- 

ble circumstance that occurred to Agesilaus, and others soon 

llowed. ‘The vanity and insolence of the Egyptian gave him great 

it Tut be wos forced to bear them. He oe sail ~~ 
im against cenicians ; cont to his dignity 

nature, submitted to the barbarian, the could Gnd an opportunity 
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to shake off his yoke. That ity soon presented itself 
Nectanabis, cousia to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, 
revolted, and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians, 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent amt lors to Agesilaus 
to entreat his assistance. He made the same application to Cha- 
brias, and promised them both great zewards. Tachos was apprised 
of these proceedings, and begged of them not to abandon him, 
Chabrias listened to his request, and endeavoured also to ayy 
the resentment of Agesilaus, and kecp him to the cause he had em- 
barked in, Agesilaus answered, “As for you, Chabrias, you came 
hither as a volunteer, and therefore may act as you think proper} 
but I was sent by my country upon the application of the Egypt 
for a general It would not then be right to commence hosi 








ies 
inst the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except Sparta 
should give me such orders.” At the same time he sent some of his 
officers home with instructions to accuse Tachos, and to defend the 
cause of Nectanabis. The two rival kings also applicd to the Lace- 
demonians ; the one as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as 
one who had a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her more 
valuable proofs of his attachment, 

The Lacedzmonians gave the Egyytian deputies the hearing, 
and this public answer, “ That they should leave the business to the 
care of jilaus.” But their private instructions to him were, “to 
do what should appear most advantageous to Sparta.” Avcsilaus 
had no sooner received this order, than he withdrew with his mer- 
cenaries, and wont over to Nectanabis, covering this strange and 
scandalous procceding with the of acting in the best man- 
ner for his country:' when that slizbt veil is taken off, its right name 
is treachery and base desertion. It is true, the Laceda-monians, by 
placing a regard to the advantage of their country in the first ran! 
‘of honour and virtue, left themselves no criterion of justice, but the 


dizement of Sparta. 

Pachos, thus abandoned by the mercenarics, took to flight. But 
at the same time, there rose up in Mendes anvther competitor to 
dispute the crown with Nectanabis; and that competitor advanced 
with 100,000 men whom he had soon assembled. Nectanabis, to 
encourage Agesilaus, represented to him, that though the numbers 
of the encmy were great, they were only a mixed multitude, and 
many of them mechanics, who were to be despised for their utter 
ignorance of war, “It is not their numbers,” said Agesilaus, “that 

but that ignorance and inexperience you mention, which 
them incapable of being practised upon by art or stratagem ; 
for those can only be exercised with success upon such as, having 


rromeaded wallenoush elt tn ate to thetr Hberty, and of re: 
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skill enough to suspect the designs of their enemy, form schemes to 
countermine him, and, in the meantime, are caught by new contriv- 
ances, But he who has neither expectation nor suspicion of that 
sort, gives his adversary no more opportunity than he who stands 
still gives to a wrestler.’ 


Soon after this adventure Mendes also sent to sound 
Agesilaus. This alarmed Nectanabis; and when silaus advised 
him to give battle immediately, and not to t the war with 


men who had scen no servicc, but who, by the advantage of num- 
bers, might draw a line of circumvallation. about his trenches, and 
prevent him in most of his operations, then his fears and suspicions 
increased, and put him upon the expedient of retiring into a large 
and well —_ town. Asis conid ot well digest this sence 

istrust ; © was to sides again, and at last 
foturm ‘withcut electing anything. He therefore followed bis 
standard, and entered the town with hi 

However, when the enemy came and began to open their 
trenches in order to enclose him, the Egyptian’ afraid of a siege, 
was inclined to come immediately to an engagement; and 
Grecks were of his opinion, because there was no great quantity of 
provisions in the place. But Agesilaus opposed it; and the Egyp- 
tians, on that account, looked upon him in a worse light than before, 
not scrupling to call him a traitor to their king. ese Censures 
he now with patience, because he was waiting a favourable 
moment for putting in execution a design he had formed. 

The design was this, The enemy were drawing a deep trench 
round the walls, with an intent to shut up Nectanabis. V they 
had proceeded so far in the work that the two ends were almost 
ready to meet, as soon as night came on, Agesilaus ordcred the 
Grecks to arm, and then went to the tian, and said, “ Now is 
the time, young man, for you to save which I did not choose 
to speak of sooner, lest it should be divulged and lost. The enemy 
with their own hands have worked out your security by labouring 
so long upon the trench that the part which is finished will prevent 
our suffering by their numbers, and the space which is left puts it 
in our power to fight them upon equal terms. Come on, then; now 
show your courage; sally out along with us with the utmost vigour, 
and save both yourself and your army. The enemy will not dare 
to stand us in front, and our flanks are secured the trench.” 
Nectanabis, now admiring his capacity, put bimself in the middle 
of the Grecks, and, advancing to the charge, easily routed all 
that opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince’s confidence, availed 
himself once more of the same statagem, as a wrestler sometimes 
uses the same sleight twice in one day. By sometimes pretending 
to fly, and sometimes facing about, he drew the enemy’s whole army 
into ‘a narrow place enclosed with two ditches that were very 
and full of water, When he saw them thus entangled, he adi 
to the charge with a front equal to theirs, and secured by the nature 
of the ground against being «trounded, The consequence was, 
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that they made but little resistance; numbers were killed, and the 
rest fled, and were entirely put to the rout. 

‘The Egyptian, chus successful in his affairs and firmly established 
in his kingdom, had a grateful sense of the services of Agesilaus, 
and pressed him to spend the winter with him. But he hastened 
his return to Sparta on account of the war she had upon her hands 
at home, for he knew that her finances were low, though, at the samo 
time, she found it necessary to employ a body of mercenaries. 
Nectanabis dismissed him with great marks of honour, and besides 
other Presents, furnished him with 230 talents of silver for the ex- 
penses of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he met witha 
storm which drove him upon a desert shore in Africa, called the 
Haven of Menelaus; and there he died at the age of 84 years, of 
which he had reigned 41 in Lacedsemon. Above 30 ycars of that 
time he made the greatest figure, both as to reputation and power, 
being looked upon as commander-in-chief, and, as it were, king of 
Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordinary 
rank in the place where they expired, when they happened to die in 
a foreign country, but to the corpses of their kings home. 
And as the attendants of Ages! had not moncy to preserve the 
body, they embalmed it with melted wax, and 80 conveyed it to 
Lacedzmon. His son Archidamus succeeded to the crown, which 
descended in his family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus. This 
Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated by Leonidas, for 
attempting to restore the ancient discipline of Sparta. 


AGIS. 
ir is not without appearance of probability that some think the 
fable of Ixion d ed to t the fate of ambitious men. 





Txion took a cloud instead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs 
were the offspring of their embrace: the ambitious embrace 
honour, which is only the image of virtue ; and governed by differ- 
ent impulses, actuated by emulation and the variety of passions, 
they produce nothing pure and genuine—the whole issue is of a pre- 
posterous kind. The shepherds in Sophocles say of their flocks— 

‘These are our yet we serve them, 

‘And listen to their wuts command, 
‘The same may be tuly affirmed of those great statesmen who 
govern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of the 
people, They become slaves, to gain the name of mogiatrates and 
rulers, As in a ship, those at the oars can see what is them 
better than the pila, and yet arc often looking back to him for 
orders : 50 they who take their measures of administration only 
with a view to popular a) are called governors indeed, but, 
in fact, are no more than of the people. 


gra (OST OF POPULARITY—GOLD THE RUIN OF SPARTA. [Greisn 


The complete, the honest statesman has no farther regard to the 

Eee opinion than as the confidence it gains him facilitates bis his 
igns, and crowns them with success. ambitious yor 

may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upoo his great ant and good 


actions, and to Gist of fame. For virtues, as ite 
phrastus says, when t! begin to grow in persons it age 
and disposition, are cherished and ed by praise, and 


afterwards increase in as the love of increases. 
But an immoderate Pas fo on in all eine We de 

and in political matters destructi joined to great aut ne 
this passion drives all that are possessed with it into folly an 
madness, while they no longer think that peettaer ote which is good, 
but account whatever is glorious to be also good and honest. 
Therefore, as Phocion said to Antipater, when he desired something 
of him inconsistent with justice,“ You cannot have Phocion for 
your friend and flatterer too,” this, or something like it, should be 
said to the multitude—* You cannot have the sane man both for 
your governor and your slave ;” for that would be no more than 
‘exemplifying the fable of the serpent, The tail, it seems, one day, 
quarrelled with the head, za, fon instead of being forced always to 
follow, insisted that it should lead in its turn. According; 
the tail undertook the charge, and, as it moved forward at al 
adventures, it tore itsclf in a terrible manncr; and the head, 
which was thus obliged, against nature, to follow a guide that 
could neither sec nor hear, suffered likewise in its tum. We 
see man: y under the same predicament, whose 6 object i is bearers 
in all steps of their . Attached ent! 

the capricious multitude, they produce such disorders as They 
can neither redress nor restrain. 

‘These observations on were si sted to us by con- 
sidering the cficcts of it in ‘nistortunes of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. In point of disposition, ‘of education, and political 
Principles, none could exc: yet they were ruined, not so 
much by an immoderate love of glory as by a fear of disgrace, 
which, in its origin, was not wrong, They had been so much 
obliged to the cole for their favour, that tl were ashamed to 
be ihn l-hand wit) ne in marks pe seen ack the contrary, 

the most acceptable services, ways studied to outdo the 
honaurs paid them ; and being still more honoured on account of 
those services, the affection between them and the people be- 
came at last so violent, that it forced them into a situation wherein 
it was in vain to say, “Since we epee Bee a 
shame to persist.” 

With these two Romanus let us compare two Spartan kin; 7 
and Cleomenes, who were not behind in popularity. Like 
Gracchi, they strove to enlarge the privileges of the people, and by 
Testoring the just and glorious institutions which tad. fal 
{nto disuse, they became equally obnoxious to the who could 
not think of parting wit superiority wl gave them, 
and to which they had long been accustomed These Spartana 
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were not, indced, brothers ; but their actions were of the same 
kindred and complexion, the source of which was this :-— 

‘When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and brought 
avarice and meanness in its train on the onc hand, on the other, 
profusion, effeminacy, and luxury, tut state soon deviated from its 
original virtue, and sank into conterapt till the reign of Agis and 
Leonidas. Agis was of the famil; Eurylion, the son of Euda- 
midas, the sixth in descent from Azcs.laus, distinguished by his 
expedition into Asia, and for his eminence in Greece. Agesilaus 
was succeeded by his son Archidamus, who was slain by the 
Messapians at Mandonium in Italy! Agis was the cldest son of 
‘Archidamus, and being slain at Mew alopolis by Antipater, and leav- 
ing no issue, was succeeded by his brother Eudamudas. He was 
succeeded by another Archidamus, his sun, and that prince by 
anotherEudamidas, his son likewise, and the father of that Agis of 
whom we are now speaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was 
of another branch of the family of the Agiadw, the eighth in 
escent from that Pausanias who red Mardonius at Plata, 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son onax, and he by another 
Pausanias, who, being banished to Tegea, left ‘his kingdom to his 
eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without issue, was succ 
his brother Cleombrotus, who left two suns, Azesipolis and Cleo- 
menes. Agesipolis, after a short rey, dicd without issuc, and 
Cleomenes, who succeeded him in the kingdom, after burying his 
eldest son Acrotatus, left survis another son Cleonymus, who, 
however, did not succeed to the kingdom, which fell to Arcus the 
son of Acrotatus, and grandson of Cleumenes, Arcus being slain 
at Corinth, the crown descended to his son Arcotatus, who was 
defeated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by the tyrant 
Aristodemus, He left his wife presnant ; and as the child proved 
to be a son, Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, touk the guardianship 
of him ; anu his change dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
‘This prince was not agrecable to his people. For, though the cor- 
ruption was generat, and they all grew daily more and more de- 
praved, yet Leonidas was more remarkable than the rest for his 
deviation from the customs of his ancestors. He had long been 
conversant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particularly in that 
of Seleucus ; and he had the indiscretion to introduce the pomp of 
those courts into a Grecian state, and into a kingdom wi the 
laws were the rules of government, 
svi belre him sage" great Agealns in gootuost ot Ge 

fore him since silaus, in Iness of dis 

position and dignity of mind. For though brouzht up in the 
itest affluence, and in all the indulyence that might be «pected. 
from fenale tuition, under his mother Ayesistrata and his grand- 
mother Archidamia, who were the richest persons in Lacedsemonia, 
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yet before he reached the age of he declared war against 
pleasure ; and, to prevent any vanity which the beauty of his per- 
son might have suggested, he discarded all unnecessary ornament 
and expense, and constantly appeared in a plain i 
cloak. “In his diet, his bathing, and in all his exercises, he ke] 
close to the Spartan simplicity, and he often used to say that 
crown was no farther an object of desire to him than as it might 
enable him to restore the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

first symptoms of corruption and distemper in their com- 
monwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans had entirely 
destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bring gold and silver 
into Li . Nevertheless, the Agrarian law established by 
Lycurgus still subsisting, and the lots of land descending undi- 
minished from father to son, order and equality in some measure 
remained, which prevented other errors from being fatal. But 
Epitadeus, a man of great authority in Sparta, though at the same 
time factious and ill-natured, being appointed one of the Zphori, 
and having a quarrel with his son, procured a law that all men 
should have liberty to alienate? their estates in their lifetime, or to 
leave them to whom they pleased at their death. It was to indulge 
his private resentment that this man proposed the decree, which 
others accepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus 
the best institution in the world was abrogated. Men of fortune 
now extended their landed estates without bounds, not scrupling to 
exclude the right heirs; and property quickly coming into a 
hands, the rest of the people were and miscrable. The latter 
found no time or ‘opportunity for arts and exerciscs, being 
obliged to drudge in mean and mechanic employments for then 
bread, and consequently looking with envy and hatred upon, the 
rich. There remained not above 700 of the old Spartan ilies, 
of which, perhaps, 100 had estates in land. ‘The rest of the city 
was filled with an insignificant rabble without property or honour, 
who had neither heart nor spirit to defend their country against 
wars abroad, and who were always watching an opportunity for 
changes and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons Agis ¢ it it a noble undeitaking, as in fact 
it was, to bring the citizens again to an equality, and by that means 
to replenish Sparta with respectable inbabitante, For this purpose 
he sounded the inclinations ofhis subjects. The young men listened 
to him with a readiness far beyond his expectation ; they adopted 
the cause of virtue with him : and, for the sake of liberty, 
their manner of living, with as little objection as they would have 
changed their apparel ; but most of the old men, being far gone in 
corruption, were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus as a fugi- 
tive slave, when brought back, is of that of his master. They 
inveighed, therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present state of 


in polley in the kings of estates, and means to reduce thetr 
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things, and desiring to restore the ancient dignit of Sparta, On 
the other hand, Lysander, the son of Libys, Mandroclidas, the son 
of Ecphanes, and Agesilaus, not only came into his glorious designs, 
but co-operated with 

Lysander had great reputation and authority among the Spartans. 
No man understood the intercsts of Greece better than Mandro- 
clidas, and with his shrewdness and capacity be had a r 
mixture of spirit, As for Agesilaus, he was uncle to the king, and a 
man of great eloquence, but, at the same time, effeminate and 
avaricious. However, he was animated to this enterprise by his 
son Hippomedon, who had distinguished himself in many wars, and 
was respectable on account of the attachment of the Spartan youth 
to his person. It must be acknowledged, indced, that the thing 
which really uaded us to embark in the design was the 
greatness of his debis, which he hoped would be cleated off by a 
change in the constitution. 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with his 
assistance, to bring his own mother into the scheme. She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by her extensive connexions, her wealth, 
and the number of people who owed her money, had great influence 
in Sparta, and a considerable share in the management of public 
affairs. Upon the first intimation of the thing she was quite 
astonished at it, and dissuaded the young man as much as possible 
from measures which she looked as neither practicable nor 
salutary ; but Agesilaus shewed her that they might casily be brought 
to bear, and that they would prove of the greatest utility to the state. 
The young prince, too, entreated his mother to sacrifice her wealth 
to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his laudable 
ambition. “It is impossible,” said he, “for me ever to vie with 
other kings in point of 9) The domestics of an Asiatic 
grandee, nay, the servant of the stewards of Ptolemy and Scleucus, 
were richer than all the Spartan kings put together. But if by 
sobriety, by simplicity of provisions for the body, and by greatness 
ofmming’ Tan do something which shall far exceed all their pomp 
and luxury—I mean the making an equal partition of property 
among all the citizens—I shall ly become a great king, and have 
all the honour that such actions demand.” 

This address cl the opinions of the women, They entered 
into the young man’s glorious views; thcy caught the flame of 
virtue, as it were, by inspiration, and, in their turn, hastened Agis 


to put his scheme in eaccution. y sent for their friends, and 
recommended the affair to them ; did the same to the 
other matrons; for they knew that de monians always 


Rearken to their wives, and that the women are permitted lo infer- 
meddle more with public business than the men are with the domestic, 
This, indeed, was the principal obstruction to Agis’s enterprise. 
Great part of the wealth of Sparta was now in the hands of the 
women: consequently they opposed the reformation, not onl; 

because they knew they must it those gratifications in ‘which 
their deviation from the severer paths of sobriety had brought 
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place their happiness; but because they saw they must 

also Jose that honour and power which follow property. They, 

therefore, applied to Leonidas the other ki desired him, as 
older man, to put a to je Agis, 

cosmo cetemnne ramet wieceeeneat 

were desirous iid not oppose it ly. 

nel res ae enon ae 

strates, and invidic rn at Agis o! 

the ps share in the estates of Benches the price of absolute 

power ; and that the distribution of lands, and cancelling of debts, 

= oaly 7 He to purchase guards for himself, not citizens for 

state of Sparta. 

is, however, having interest to get Lysander elected one of the 

= 3, took the opportunity to propose his rkefra to the senate ; 

according to which, “ Debtors were to be released from their obli- 

gations ; and lands to be divided in the following manner :—those 

that lay between the valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as far 

as Malea and Sellasia, were to be distributed in 4500 equal lots; 

15,000 lots were to be made of the remaining territory, which should 


be shared among the neigtouring inhabitants who were able to 
bear arms: as to what lay within the limits first mentione 

Si : were to have the preference: but if their number fel 

shor it 

able in 


should be made up out of ers who were unexception- 
point of person, condition, and education, These were tobe 
divided into 15 Companies, some of 500, some of 200, who were to 
fat together, and keep to the dict discipline enjoined by the 


1s 

us, sed in the senate, and the members differing 
in their opinions vbon it Lysander summoned an assembly of the 
people; and he, with Mandroclidas and Agesilaus, in their dis- 
course to the citizens, entreated them not to suffer the few to insult 
the many, or to see with unconcern the majesty of Sparta trodden 
under foot. They desired them to the ancient oracles 
which bade them beware of the love of money, as a vice the most 
ruinous to Sparta ; a$ well as the late answer from the temple of 
Pasiphee, which gave them the same warning, For Pasiphx had 
a Spe ant oracle at Thalamiz.’ Some say this Pasiphe was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a son named 
Amnon. Others suppose her to be Cassandra? the daughter of 
Priam, who died at that place, and might have the name 
Paripha, from her answering the questions of all that 
her, But Phylarchus says, she was no other than Daphne, 
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daughter of Amyclas, who, flying from the solicitations of Apollo, 
was turned into a laurel, is honoured by that deity 
with the gift of prophecy. Be this as it may, it was affirmed that 
her oracle had commanded all the S; ns to return to the equality 
which the laws of Lycurgus originally enjoined. 

Last of all, ki ‘is entered the assembly, and, after a short 
speech, declared, that ho would contribute Lirgcly to the institution 
which he recommended. He would first give up to the community 
his own great estate, consisting of arable and pasture land, and of 
600 talents in money: then his mother and grandmother, all his 
relations and friends, who were the richest persons in Sparta, would 
ae ee 

people ¥-re_ astoni: at jificence of the youn, 

man’s proposal, and rejoiced that now, after the space of 300 years, 
they had at last found a king worthy of Sparta. Upon this, 
Leonidas began openly and vigorously to oppose the new regula 
tions. He considered that he should be vblized to do the same 
with his colleague, without finding same acknowledyments 
from the people ; that all would be equally under the necessity of 
giving up their fortunes, and that he who first sct the example 
‘woul me reap the honour. He therefore demanded of Agis, 
“Whether he thought Lycuryus a and good man?” is 
answering in the aflirmatve, Leonidas thus went on :—“ But did 
Lycurgus ever order just debts to be cancelled, or bestow the free- 
dom of Sparta upon strangers? Did he not rather think his 
commonwealth could not be in a falutary state, except strangers 
were entirely excluded?” Agis replied, “IIo did not wonder that 
Leonidas, who was educated in a foreiyn country, and had children 
by intermarriage with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
Lycurgus, in banishing money banished both debts and usury from. 
Laces ion. As for strangers, he excluded only those who were 
not likely to conform to his institutions, or fit to class with his 
people, For he did not dislike them merely as strangers ; his ex 
ceptions were to their manners and customs, and he was afraid 
that, by mixing with his Spartans, they would infect them with theic 
Juxury, effeminacy, and avarice.’ Terpander, Thales, and Phere- 
cytes, were strangers; yet, because their poetry and philosophy 
moved in concest with the maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in 

it honour at Sparta. Even you commend Ecprepcs, who, when 
Fe was one of the Ey ort, retrenched the two strings which Phrynis 
the musician had to the seven of the harp; you commend 
those who did the same by Timotheus 3 and ba you complain of 
eur intention to banish superfluity, pride, and luxury from Sparta, 
Do you think that in retrenching the swelling and supernumerary 
graces of music they had no farther view, and that they were not 
afraid the excess and disorder would reach the lives and manners 
of the people, and destroy the harmony of the stage?” 
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From this time the common people followed Agis. But the rich 
entreated Leonidas not to give up their cause; and they exerted 
their interest so effectually with the senate, whose chief power lay 
in previously determining what laws should be proposed to the 
pecele, that they carried it against the ricira ly a majority of one. 

yysander, however, being yet in office, resolved to prosecute 
Leonidas upon an ancient law, which forbids every descendant of 
Hercules to have children by a woman that is a stranger, and makes 
it capital for a Spartan to setile in a foreign country. He instructed 
others to allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his 
colleagues, watched for 2 sign heaven, It was the custom for 
the Zphor? every ninth year, on a clear star-light night, when there 
‘was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe the heavens. If 
a star happened to shoot from one part of them to another, they 
pronounced the Kings guilty of some crime against the gods, and 
suspended them till they were re-established by an oracle from 
Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, affirming that the sign had appeared 
to him, summoned Leonidas to his trial, and produced witnesses to 
rove that he had two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one of 

eleucus’s lieutenants had given him to wife ; but that, on her con- 
ceiving a mortal aversion to him, he returned bome against his will, 
and filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta, During this 
suit he persuaded Cleombrotus, son-in-law to Leonidas, anda prince 
of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly terri 
fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chulciesis} as & suppliant ; an 
his daughter, leaving Cicombrotus, joined him in the intercession, 
He was re-summonced to the court of judicature ; and as he did not 
appear, he was deposed, and the ki: adjudged to Cleombrotus. 
oon after this revolution, Lysander's time expired, and he 
quitted his office. The Ephori of the ensuing year listened to the 
supplication of Leonidas, and consented to restore him, They 
likewise began a prosecution against Lysander and Mandroclidas 
for the cancelling of debts distribution of lands, which those 
magistrates agreed to, contrary to law. In this danger they per- 
suaded the two kings to unite their interest, and to despise the 
machinations of the Epkori, “These magistrates,” said they, 
“have no power but what they derive from some difference between 
the kings. In such a case they have a right to support with their 
suffrage the prince whose measmes are salutary against the other 
who consults not the public good ; but when the kings are unani- 
mous, nothing can overrule their determinations. To resist them is 
then to fight against the laws. For, as we said, they can only 
decide between the kings in case of disagreement; when their sen- 
fei are the same, Epler Mave ‘no right to interpose é 
‘kings, prevailed y; i it, entered the place 
assembly sith their friends, ‘hey removed the Ephori from 
their seats, and placed others in their room. Agesilaus was one of 
these new magistrates. They then armed a great number of the 
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youth, and released many out of prison, upon which their adversaries 
‘were struck with terror, expecting that many lives would be lost. 
However, they put not one man to the sword ; on the contrary, 
Agis understanding that Agesilaus designed to kill Lconidas in his 
flight to Tegra, and had assassins for that Purpose on the 
way, gencrously sent a patty of men whom he coukt depend upon 
to escort him, and they conducted him safely to Tegea. 

Thus the business went on with all the success they could desire, 
and they had no farther opposition to encounter. Hut this excellent 
regulation, so worthy of Lacedsemon, miscarricd, through the failne 
of one of its pretended advocates, the vile disease of avarice in 
Agesilaus, He was possessed of a large and fine est.te in land, but 
at the same time decply in debt ; and as he was neither able to pay 
his debts nor willing to part with his land, he represented to Agis, 
that if both his intentions were carried into execution at the same 
time, it would probably raise great commotions in Sparta ; but if 
he first obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution of lands. 
Agesilaus drew Lysander too into the same snare. An order, 
therefore, was issued for bringing in a// donds (the Laceda-monians 
call them Serie) and they were piled together in the market-place 
and bumed. When the fire began to burn, the usurers and other 
creditors walked off in great distress ; but Agesilaus, in a scoffing 
way, said, “ He never saw ter or more plorious flame,” 

common people d that the distribution of lands 
should also be made immediately, and the kings gave orders for it ; 
‘but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for delay, till it was 
time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the Achwans, who were 
allies of the Spartans, and had applied to them for succours ; for 
they expected that the A:tolians would take the route through the 
territory of Megara and entcr Peloponnesus. Aratus, general of the 
Achzana, assembled an army to prevent it, and wrote to the Ephord 
for assistance, 

They immediately sent Agis upon that service, and that prince 
‘went out with the highest hopes on account of the spirit of his men 
and their attachment to his person. They were most of them 
young men in very indiffcrent circumstances, who, being now 
released from their debts, and expecting a division of lands if they 
retumed from the war, strove to recommend themselves as much as 
possible to Agis. It was amost agreeable spectacle to the cities to 
see them march through Peloponnesus without committing the 
least violence, and with such discipline that they were scarce heard 
as they passed. The Greeks said one to another, “With what 
excellent order and decency must the armies under Agesilaus, 
‘Lysander, or Agesilaus of ‘ad, have moved, when we find such 
exact obedience, such reverence in these Spartans to a gencral who 
is perhaps the youngest man in the whole army.” Indeed, this 
young prince's simplicity of diet, his love of labour, and his affect- 
inno show either in his dress or arms above a private soldier, made 

the common people as he passed look upon hitn with pleasure 
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and admiration, But his new regulations at Lacedemon displeased 
the rich, and they were afraid that he might raise commotions 

among the commonalty, and put them upon A 
the example, 

After had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the deliberations 
about meeting and fighting the enemy, he showed a proper courage 
and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational flights, He gave 
it as his opinion, “ That they should give battle, and not suffer the 
war to enter the gates of Pel is. He would do, however, 
what Aratus thought most expedient, because he was the older man, 
and general of the Achxans, whom he came not to dictate to, but 
to assist in the war.” 

It must be acknowledged that Bato! of Sinope relates it in an- 
other manner. He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis declined 
it But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes by way of 
apology for himself upon this point, ‘That general tells us," That 
as the husbandmen had almost finished their harvest, he thought 
othe whe cont err harard by a battle the loss 





of the whole country,” when Aratus determined not to 
fight, and dismissed his allies compliments on their readi- 
ness to serve him, Agis, who had gained great honour by his be- 
haviour, marched back to Sparta, where, by this time, internal 
troubles and changes demanded his presence. 

‘Agesilaus, still one of the Zphori, and delivered from the pressure of 
debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice 
that might brin; money into his pealiers ie sr sided Le the 

ra thirteenth month, though proper period for that inter- 
Biation had not come, and insisted on the. people’s paying super- 
snumerary taxes for that month. Being afraid, however, of revel 
from those he had injured, and secing himself hated by all 
world, he thought it necessary to maintain a guard, which always 
attended him to the senate-house. As to the kings, he expressed 
‘an utter contempt for one of them, and the respect he paid the 
other, he would have understood to be, rather on account of his 
being his kinsman than his wearing the crown ; besides, he pro- 
ed a report that he should be one of the ZpAori the year follow- 
ing. His enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an immediate 
attempt against him, and openly brought back Leonidas from 
‘Tegea and placed him on the throne. The people saw it with 
pleasure, for they were angry at finding themsclves deceived with 
respect to the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus had hardly 
escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who was held in 
§reat esteem by the whole city on account of his valour, inter. 
ceded for his life. 

The kings both took sanctuary ; Agis in Chalcieecus, and Cleom- 
brotus in the temple halons vapor It was against the latter that 
Leonidas was most i ed ; and therefore, passing Agis by, he 
went with a party of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, whom he 
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teproached, in terms of with conspiring against hi 
though honoured with his alliance, depriving him of She crown, a 
banishing him his country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat in the deepest distress 
and silence, Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had looked upon 
the injury done her father as to herself: when Cleombrotus 
rol him of the crown, she left him to consale her father in his 
misfortune. While he was in the sanctuary, she stayed with him, 
and when he retired she attended him in his flight, sympathizing 
with his sorrow, and full of resentment against Cleombrotus, But 
when the fortunes of her father changed, she changed too, She 
joined her husband as a suppliant, and was found sitting by hin 
with marks of tenderness ; and her two children, one on each side, 
at her feet. The whole company were much struck at the sight, anc 
they could not refrain from tears when they considered her good- 
ness of heart and such superior instances of affection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
huir, thus addressed Leonidas. “It was not, my dear father, conv 
passion for Cleombrotus which put me in this habit and gave me 
this look of misery. My sorrows took their date with your mis- 
fortunes and your banishment, and have ever since remained my 
familiar companions, Now you have conquered your enemies, and 
are again king of Sparta, should I still retain these ensigns of afflic- 
tion, or sume festival and royal 1 oraments while the husband of 
my youth, whom you gave ‘a victim to your vengeance. 
This own submission, if the tetra of his wife and children cannot 
propitiate you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his offences 
than you require :—he must see his ‘beloved wife die before him 5 
for how can I live and su the sight of my own sex, after both 
my husband and my father have refused to hearken to my sup- 

lication—when it aj that, both as a wifeand a daughter, Tam 
Born to be miserable with my family? If this poor man had any 

lausible reasons for what he did, I obviated them all by forsak- 
ing him to follow you. But you furnish him with a sufficient 
a for his misbehaviour, by shewing that a crown is so great 
and. desirable an object, that a son-in-law must be slain, and a 
daughter utterly disregarded, where that is in the question.” 

cl iis, after this supplication, rested her check on het husband's 
head, and with an eye dim and languid with sorrow looked round 
on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his friends upon the point, 
and then commanded Cleombrotus to rise and go into exile; but 
he desired Chelonis to stay, and not leave so affcctionate a father, 
who had been kind enough to grant her husband's life. Chelonis, 
however, would not be persuaded. When her husband was risen 
from the ground, she put one child in his arma, and took the other 
herself, and after having paid due homage at the altar where they 
had taken sanctuary, she went with him into banishment. So that, 
had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love o: false glory, 
he must have thought exile with such a woman a greater hapainess 
than a kingdom without her 
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After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the Ephor? removed, and 
others put in their places, ree eect a scheme to get Agis into 
his power. At first he desired him to leave his sanctuary, and 
resume his share in the government; “For the people,” he said. 
“thought he might well be pardoned, as a young man ambitious of 
honour: and the rather because they, as well as he, had been 
deceived by the _ ft Fei Aassitae! Hat bias he Fog eee is 
suspected him, an 0st to sta) 1 
mask of kindness. Amp! ‘Demochares, and Arcesilaus, used 
to give Agis their company, were his intimate friends. 

Tikewise condu im from: temple to the bath, and 
after he had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuary. Amphares 
had lately borrowed a great deal of and other rich furniture 
of Agesistrata, and he Roped that if he could destroy the king and 
the princesses of his family, he might keep those goods as his own, 
n this account be is said to have first listened to the suggestions 
of Leonidas, and to have endeavoured to bring the Zpori, his 


” 8, to do the same, 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, and only went 
out to the they resolved to make use of that opportunity, 
Therefore, one day on his return, they met him with a great ap- 
pearance of friendship, as they conducted him on his way, conversed 
with such freedom and gaiety, which his youth and thelr intimacy 
with him secmed to warrant. But when they came to the turning 
of a street which led to the Prison, Ai res, by virtue of his office, 
arrested him. “I take you, A; he, “into custody, in order 
to your giving account to the of your administration.” At 
the same time, Demochares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him off. The rest, as 
had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on bebind, and no 
one coming to his rescue or assistance, he was committed to prison. 






Leonidas presently came with a band of mercenaries, to 
secure the prison without ; and the Zgsori entered it, with such 
senators as were of their , They began, as in a judicial 





process, with demanding what he to say in defence of his 
ings ; apd as the young prince only laughed at their dis- 
simulation, Amphares told him, “ They would soon make him weep 
for his presumption.” Another of the Zfkori seemed inclined to 
put him in a way of excusing himself and getting off, asked him, 
‘Whether Lysander and Agesilaus had not forced him into the 
measures he took?” But Agis answered, “I was forced by no 
man ; it was my attachment to the institutions of L; us, and 
my desire to imitate him, which made me adopt his form of govern- 
ment.” Then the same i demanded, “ Whether he re- 
pented of what he had done?* and his answer “1 shall never 
it of so glorious a design, though I see death my eyes.” 
‘Joon this they passed sentence of death upon him, and commanded 
the officers to carry him into the decade, which isa small apartment 
in the prison where they strangle malefactors. But the officers 
durst sot touch him, and the very mercenaries declined it ; for they 
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thought it impious to lay violent hands on a king. Demochares, 
seeing this, leaded them with reproaches, and threatened to punish 
them, At the same time he laid hold on Agis himself, and thrust 
‘him into the dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was taken into 
custody, and there was a great concourse of People at the prison 
gates with lanthorns and torches, Among the numbers who re- 
sented these proceedings were the mother and grandmother of 


is, crying out and begging that the king might be heard and 
judged by the people in fail rasembly. But this, instead of procur- 
ng 

As 





jin: a respite, hastened his eaccution ; for they were afraid he 
would be rescued in the night, if the tumult should increase, 

Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of the officers 
lamenting his fate with tears, upon which he said, “ My friend, dry 
up your tears : for, as I suffer innocently, | am ina better condition 
than those who condemn me contrary tu law and justice.” So 
saying, he checrfully offered his neck to the eaccutioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata threw herself at his 
feet, on account of their Jong int i and fiiendship. He raised 
her from the ground, and her, “ No farther violence should be 
offered her son, nor should he now have any hard treatment.” He 
told her, too, she might go in and see her son if she pleased. She 
desired that her mother might be admitted with her, and Amphares 
assured her there would be no objection. When hehad let them in, 
he commanded the gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be 
first introduced. She was very old, and had lived in great honour 
and estecm among the S; Afier she was put to death he 
ordered Agesistrata to walkin. She did so, and beheld her son 
extended on the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, placed the body 
by that of Agis, and wrapped itdecently up. Then embracing her 
son and kissing him, she said, “ My son, thy too great moderation, 
lenity, and humanity, have rumed thee and us.” Amphares, 
pe from the door “ rh Heard all Gat passed, went “p in grent 

fury to Agesistrata sai you approved your son’s actions, 

you shall’also have bis reward.” ‘She rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, with a sigh for her country, “May all this be for the 
good of Sparta |” 


When these events were reported in the city, and the three 
greit bus thas the opie openly expeesved ther uel and odigaa- 
it but e people openly cir grief and indigna- 
tion, and their batre of Peodides and Aunphares ; for they were 
that there had not becn such a train of villainous and 

impious actions at Sparta since the Dorians first inhabited Pelo- 
ponnesus, The majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held in 
such veneration, even by their that they had scrupled to 
strike them when they had opportunity for it in battle. Henceit was, 
that in the many actions between the Lacedsemonians and the other 
Greeks, the former had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a. 
tavelin at the battle of Leuctra, a litte the time of Philip of 
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Macedon. As for Theo) as the Messenians affirm, 
wat slain by Aristomencs ti i ee toed deny it, and say be 
was only wounded. That, indeed is matter of some dispute ; 
but it is certain that Agis was the first king of Lacedzmon put to 
death by the Eiptors, and that he sufered only for engaging in an 
enterprise ‘was truly glorious worthy ough he 
was of an. at which even errors are considered as 7 able, 
His friends more reason to complain of him than his enemies 


for saving Leonidas, and trusting his associates in the undesigning 
generosity and gooduess of bis heart 
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